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1'ItEFACE. 


Thb Essays and Literary Remains of tho Into Pro¬ 
fessor GoldstQcker, which are hero presented to the* 
public in a collected form, have boon several years in 
type, awaiting their completion by tho addition of a 
memoir of tho author which had been promised by 
one of his oldest and most valued friends. Unin¬ 
terrupted engagements, however, of a public and 
literary character having hitherto retarded the fulfil¬ 
ment of that promise, the publishers consider that tin- 
issue of these volumes ought no longer to lx- delayed, 
and they have therefore thought it right to substitute 
in the place of the memoir such h sketch, however in¬ 
adequate, of the late Professor Goldstuckor’a life and 
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literary work as the printed and manuscript materials 
at their disposal have enabled them to furnish. 

The present re-issue comprises such of his contri¬ 
butions to Quarterlies, Encyclopedias, and other 
serials as touch upon questions of Indian life, litera¬ 
ture and antiquities, to the exclusion of all personal 
and controversial matter. It is hoped that these 
volumes may provo welcome to his personal friends 
and former pupils as a memorial of'genial and instruc¬ 
tive intercourse, and possibly to a wider circle of 
students as an exposition of the views and opinions 
concerning India and her place in classical antiquity 
held by ouo to whom was assigned by universal con¬ 
sent a foremost place amongst the Sanskrit scholars 
of his day. 

A few references to more recent publications have 
occasionally been added with the view of affording 
later information upon the subjects to which tho 
articles may relate. 


In conclusion, the publishers express their grateful 
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acknowledgments for the courtesy which has been 
accorded them by the proprietors of serials in 
allowing the publication of original articlos which, 
though written in most cases many years ago, could 
scarcely have been reprinted without their permission. 






































































BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


Theodor Qoldstucher was born of Jewish parents at 
Konigsberg, in Prussia, on the 18th January 1821 ; 
and received his education (1829-86) at one of the 
grammar schools (da$ Allstadtische Oymnasium) of his 
native city, under the head-masters Struve and Ellendt, 
son. At Michaelmas, 1836, he matriculated as a 
student in the University of Konigsborg, and attended 
the lectures of Lobeck in classical philology, of 
Schubert in history, of Rosenkranz in philosophy, 
and of P. von Bolilen in Sanskrit. The natural bent 
of Goldstttcker’s mind for philological and philosophical 
inquiries received a powerful stimulus from the lectures 
of the two last-named professors, by which the whole 
course of his subsequent studies was determined. 

After the Easter recess of 1838 he became a student 
at Bonn, where he joined the classes of Freytag in 
Arabic, and A. W. von Sohlegel in general and Indian 
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literature, continuing at the same time the study of 
Sanskrit under Lassen. After spending another half- 
year as a student at Konigsberg, he took, when only 
nineteen years old, his doctor’s dogroe on the 2nd July 
1840. In the spring of the following year he presented 
Professor Rosenkranz with the first-fruit of his Sanskrit 
studies, viz. a translation of the philosophical drama, 
"Prabodha-Chandrodaya,” a kind of mediaeval mystery 
which the Professor had only known from extracts. The 
latter was so gratified with this unsolicited response to 
an often expressed wish, that he asked the translator’s 
consent to print his work. Goldstucker in his extreme 
modesty only accorded it on condition that his name 
should not be mentioned. Tho book appeared in the 
spring of 1842 (Konigsberg, Th. Theile), accompanied 
with an introductory essay by the translator, and an in¬ 
teresting preface by the editor. In the summer of the 
previous year, Goldstucker, encouraged by Rosenkranz, 
addressed a letter to the King of Prussia, in which he 
solicited permission to lecturo in his native university 
as a Privat-Docent. Though the letter was accompanied 
by a strong recommendation from Rosenkranz himself, 
the permission was refused in an official communication 
from Eickkorn, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
dated August 25, 1841, it may be prosumedon confes¬ 
sional, or, more strictly speaking, on national grounds. 

In August 1842 Goldsthoker went to Paris, where 
Eugene Burnouf was gathering around him a cluster of 
young Sanskrit students. During his three years’ resi- 
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denco there, which suffered only a temporary interrup¬ 
tion by a short visit to London, he made the best of 
his opportunities to collect, with that indefatigable 
industry which characterised his whole life, materials 
for the various literary labours he had projected. 
Besides preparing a new and critical edition of the 
“ Mahabh&rata,” he devoted the best part of his time 
and energies to HindO philosophy and Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar in all their minute details aud intricacies, as well 
as to Vedic literature, and was never tired of copying 
and collating manuscripts of texts and commentaries. 
Burnouf, whose friendship Goldstucker enjoyed, kept 
up a vigorous literary intercourse with him, and fre¬ 
quently consulted him on Sanskrit technicalities while 
ho was preparing for the press his great work on the 
Buddhism of Ncpaul. 

On his return from Paris, Goldstiickcr settled again 
at Konigsborg in October 1845, aud continued to stay 
there, with a short interruption, till the autumn of 
1847, when he removed to Berlin. Independent of 
worldly cares, welcomed by many of the leading 
scholars, highly appreciated by Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt, who expressed his obligation to his loarning in 
the most flattering terms (“ Kosmos,” Sabino’s trans¬ 
lation, vol. ii. notes, p. x.), he was living aud enjoying a 
scholar’s life which would have completely satisfied his 
wants and aspirations, had not the political reaction 
which had sot in in those days, run counter to his spirit 
of independence and his strong liberal and patriotic 
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convictions. In consequence of his known antipathies 
to the administrative principles then in vogue, he 
received an order to leave Berlin. This was, indeed, 
cancelled six weeks after, during which time Gold- 
stiicker resided at Potsdam; but he could not reconcile 
himself to the idea of returning permanently to his 
wonted spheres, and all the more gladly accepted an 
offer from Professor H. H. Wilson to prepare for the 
press a new edition of his Sanskrit dictionary, as this 
would involve a residence in London, and daily access to 
the literary treasures of the East India House. He was 
yearning after a renewal of his work at the fountain¬ 
heads of Indian lore, and thus eagerly embraced the 
golden opportunity of exploring to his heart's content 
the Sanskrit manuscripts of London and Oxford. 

His residence in England dates from the summer of 
1850, and although it was not at first his intention to 
protract it beyond the period of a few years, he soon 
became so engrossed with his work, position, and 
literary surroundings, that he abandoned all thought 
of leaving again the land of his adoption. Nay, he 
could with difficulty be brought to interrupt his studies 
for a few weeks’ holiday in the summer, which he 
generally spent abroad. 

Upon Professor Wilson’s recommendation, he was 
appointed to the purely honorary post of Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, in May 1852, and to 
the end of his life he gave up to the duties of this 
post the best part of his time and work with rare 
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disinterestedness and devotion, in many instances gra¬ 
tuitously proffering extra help where it was needed, 
and never refusing to lecture even to small classes. 
He took an equally active interest in the proceedings 
of the several learned bodies of which he was a member, 
more especially in those of the Philological Society, of 
wliioh he was president at the time of his death, and 
of the East India Association, of which he was one 
of the vice-presidents. 

Goldstucker was not frequently seen in society, 
though his presence was eagerly sought and highly 
prised; but his house in St. Georgo’s Square, Primrose 
Hill, was the resort not only of Oriental scholars of 
all countries, but of literary men in the widest sense, 
not to mention the largo number of his personal 
friends who came to enjoy his stirring and genial con¬ 
versation, or to consult him on private or literary 
matters of the most varied description. Moreover, 
there was scarcely a native of India visiting these 
shores who did not find his way to Goldstucker, sure 
of a hearty and sympathetic reception. In the words 
of the late Mr. J. Dickinson, «No other European 
appeared to understand them so well as GoldstQcker; 
he seemed to have watched over their development 
from the infancy of their civilisation, and to have a 
parental affection for them. Whether ho could help 
them or not, and he did help many of them, they 
knew they could place implicit confidence in him." 
To a man who was in the habit of placing his time so 
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readily at the service of others, and to whom literary 
work, and hard work too, was as much a necessary of 
life as the air he breathed, or as eating and drinking, 
it would have been impossible to accomplish the vast 
amount of work which he did accomplish had he not 
made it a practice to sit over his books and MSS. till 
the early morning hours, when he would retire for 
such brief rest as he had persuaded himself he needed 
His constitution did not long withstand the strain of 
over-work; his life fell an easy prey to a cold which 
had developed into bronchitis, and ho died on the 6th 
of March 1872, after only three days’ illness. The 
nows of his sudden death spread something like con¬ 
sternation among his nuraorous friends, but few of 
whom had even known of his illness, and was received 
with deep regret in wider circles. His funeral, which 
took place at Finchley, on the 12th March, was 
attended by a large number of his personal friends. 
It was as unostentatious as his whole life had been. 

Goldstuckor was of the most kindly and benevolent 
disposition, equally accessible to great and small, and 
ever ready to assist others out of the redundant stores 
of his vast and varied erudition. 

His sympathetic nature had in his happy home at 
Konigsberg, where his father carried on the business 
of a merchant, received all the fostering care that an af¬ 
fectionate and eminently sensible mother could bestow; 
and these happy domestic relations suffered no check 
or interruption, when in 1834, three years after his 
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father's death, his mother contracted a second marriage 
with the merchant M. W. Tobias. The tender family 
ties which united Goldstiicker to his mothor and step¬ 
brother were to him never-failing sources of the keenest 
enjoyment. Every year he would look forward with 
the most pleasurable anticipation to the brief summer 
holiday which ho permitted himself to spend in thoir 
company, while for the rest of the year a genial corre¬ 
spondence had to make amends for the absence of 
personal intercourse. The loss of his mother, in August 
1869, was the greatest sorrow that Goldstiicker had 
ever experienced; how deeply ho folt it was only 
known to his most intimate friends. 

Goldstiicker was not so thoroughly absorbed in 
his favourite studies as not to keop abreast of the 
march of modern discoveries in other departments of 
science, and maintain a keen interest in the burning 
political questions of the day. As above stated, he 
himself was a Liberal in politics, but he at no time 
belonged, as far as German politics were concerned, 
to tho so-called National Liberal Party. 

As a scholar of world-wide fame, who combined 
worldly wisdom witK a profound and extensive know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit literature, he was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, much sought after by political writers and 
statesmen, who came to solicit instruction and advice 
on matters touching the religious and political condition 
of the Hindfis. On all subjects connected with Hindd 
law he was considered the highest authority in this 
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country; and cases of special difficulty and intricacy 
were referred to him for his opinion by the Privy 
Council. In spite of all these incentives to self- 
assertion, which might have turned the brain of many 
less eminent men, Goldstiicker maintained to the end 
of his life, along with his independence of character, 
that natural simplicity of manner, that perfect freedom 
from assumption and hauteur, which arc among the 
finest qualities of the true scholar. In gathering 
knowledge, and in imparting knowledge to others, 
Goldstiicker was the very typo of conscientiousness. 
Indefatigable in copying and collating MSS., making 
indices, collecting and arranging materials for lec¬ 
tures, essays, or larger works, he seemed to take no 
account of the limits which time sets to human 
exertions and human plans. Stern and severe in the 
exercise of criticism as applied to his own work, and 
over aiming at the greatest attainable perfection, both 
as to intrinsic excellence and outward form, he was as 
inoxorable a critic of the labours of others in the 
domain of Sanskrit literature, and would censure in 
the bitterest terms any literary production which 
appeared to him to fall short of the standard of 
scholarship to which he himself was striving to attain. 
The extreme severity with which he exercised the 
critical lash in his work “ Pflnini: his Place in San¬ 
skrit Literature,” prefixed to his fac-similo edition of 
the “ Munava-Kalpa-sfltra ” (London, 1861), brought 
him many enemies, and involved him in numbers of 
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literary fouds. The work is otherwise a monument 
of sound grammatical study, full of the most acute 
observations on the literary history of India, aud 
marks an epoch in Sanskrit scholarship. The aim, 
traceable in all his works, at combining the greatest 
possible accuracy with the highest attainable complete¬ 
ness, is most conspicuous in his “ Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary ” (London, 1856-64), which in its progres¬ 
sive stages assumed such dimensions that it had to be 
stopped even before it had reached the end of the first 
letter of the alphabet. But in its four hundred and 
eighty pages so many valuable monographs are con¬ 
tained, that it will ever remain an indisponsable book of 
reference on the special subjects of which they treat. 
The reasons which induced his executor to present the 
large collection of Indices, which form the basis of the 
“Sanskrit Lexicon,” to the India Office, on condition that 
the chest containing them should not be opened till the 
year 1922, have been fully set forth in the “ Academy ” 
for May 15, 1872 (Yol. iii. No. 48). The more mate¬ 
rials Goldstilcker accumulated, sifted, and arranged 
for use in the various publications he had projected, 
the more fastidious ho became in going to print, more 
especially as he worked with no view to literary fame, 
or to any other selfish advancement. Thus it is that 
what he published amounts to considerably less than 
what most other scholars with his brilliant intellect, 
his indefatigablo industry, his vast erudition, and his 
splendid opportunities, would have accomplished. 
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In 1865 was issued the first fasciculus of a critical 
edition of tho celebrated compendium of the 
philosophy, the “ JaiminSya-ny&ya-m&14-vistara,” by 
Mldhavdchdrya, the great commentator on the Vedas. 
Goldstiicker had for twenty-five years collected ma¬ 
terials for this edition and for the introduction to it, 
which was intended to have been published with tho 
last fasciculus; but the edition remained unfinished at 
the time of his death, and has only recently been 
completed by Professor Cowell. For a yet longer 
period, Goldstiicker had been engaged in the study 
of P&nini, the old Sanskrit grammarian, and of Pa- 
tanjali’s great commentary upon P&nini’s Sfttras. No 
other Sanskrit scholar was so much at home in these 
abstruse grammatical works, and in the literature 
bearing upon them, as Goldstiicker. He was con¬ 
stantly adding to his materials for a comprehensive 
work on them, and it was only as part of his general 
scheme that he obtained the sanction of the Indian 
Couucil to the publication, under his superintendence, 
of a photo-lithographed reproduction of several good 
manuscripts which had been brought to his notice, 
containing Patanjali’s MahabhSshya, as well as 
Kaiyyata's gloss, and Bhattojidikahita’s commentary 
on the latter. It took him several years of patient 
labour to carry those six ponderous quartos through 
the press; and he had finished all but two hundred 
pages when death carried him off. 

While thus the world of letters has deeply to regret 
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that none of those great works on which ho had 
laboured so long, and so assiduously, and so de¬ 
votedly, and which would have contained tho results 
of his studies, should ever have seen tho light, it is 
in hardly a more fortunate position with regard to 
the papers which he read at the meetings of tho Philo¬ 
logical and Royal Asiatic Societies. In almost all cases, 
Goldstiicker would reserve them for publication till 
he should liavc had an opportunity of working them 
out in greater detail, and so they remained unpub¬ 
lished. There is some hope, however, that his MS. 
Sanskrit grammar, which formed the basis of the first 
or elementary course of his lectures in University 
College, may not share the same fate, as it has been 
ascertained that a complete copy has been preserved 
by ono of his former pupils, now in India. 

Most of Goldstucker’s minor contributions to Indian 
literature, which have been gathered together in the 
two volumes of “ Remains ” now issued, were iutonded 
for the general literary public. Though they are thus 
purposely popular in form, and divested of that learned 
apparatus with which thoir author could easily liavo 
furnished thorn, they are valuable as containing the 
sum of his opinions on many points of Hindu reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, and literature, on which no other 
record of his views is known to exist. It is a sub¬ 
ject for regret that he should not have beou invited to 
join the staff of contributors to Chambers’ Encyclo¬ 
paedia till the letter G was reached; otherwise, some 
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completeness, at least in this series of papers, would 
havo been attained. 

Goldstfickor has sot us a noble example of hard, 
honesty unselfish work in the service of Sanskrit 
scholarship; ho should he judged by that work, by 
the influence for good he has exerted, and by the 
high standard of literary morality which he strove to 
establish, and up to which he endeavoured to live. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE VEDA. 

Knight’s Exotciomdu ifimioPOUTANa, s.v. (1860). 

Tub word Veda (from the Sanskrit radical t id. 'to knoi*’—kindred 
with the Latin vid-. Greek i8-, GoUiic rail) literally means ' knowing,' 
or ' knowledgebut is emphatically use! as the name of those 
ancient Sanskrit works which constitute the basis of Brahmanic 
belief, and are held by the Hindus to have boon revealed to them by 
their deities. These works wore originally three, namely, llio Rigveda, 
the Yifjuroeda, and the S&mateda. At a more recent period a fourth 
Veda was added to them, but it nevor obtained that degree of sanctity 
which was allowed to its predecessors; it is not mentioned, for instance, 
in the ninth verso of the Puruslra-sOkta of the R'igveda, which speak* of 
the R'ig-, Sima-, and Yi\jur-veda; nor in the ChUlndogya-Upauiahad; 
nor even in the law-book of Manu; for though tbo latter refers on 
several occasions to the three Vedas, it speaks only once (xi. 38) of 
" the revelations of tho Atharvanginisas," by this expression alluding to, 
but not naming by name, tho Athurvaveda; and eveu the writers on the 
Mimftusi, a doctrino tliat has for iu object to clear up doubtful passages 
and to reconcile discrepancies of Vaiuik texts, are merely concerned in 
those of the three former Ved«9, not in tlwso of tlx> Athnmrcda. 
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Each of these four Vedas consists of two distinct parts: n Sanhitd 
or collation of Mantrtu. and n portion called Brdhman'a. 

Ma/nra (from man, • to think,' literally * that by which thinking is 
effected') moans a hymn or prayer. According to the definition given 
by Madbata-S&yan'a, the celebrated commentator of the Vedas,—in his 
work on the Mlminsi, the JsiminSya-nyAya-mllA-eistnra, and in his 
introductions to Uio Ri'/reda and Aitareya-brihmsn'o,—a Mantra is 
sometimes addressed to the diviuity with a verb in the first person ; 
sometimes it ends with the verb * thou art.’ or with the word ‘thee:' 
now it mentions the performance of ritual acts, then it contains praises, 
invocations, injunctions, reflections, complaints, puts questions or re¬ 
turns answers, ic. (Colebrooke, ■ Misc. Ess.’i p.S08; Miillor,‘Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,*p. 043; Go'.dstiicker. ‘Introduction to the M&nava 
Kalpa Sfiira, or P&n'ini,' p. 99.) The author of a Mantra, as wo should 
say—or ns the Hindu autlwritics state, the saint " by whom it was first 
spoken “ the " Mcr " or “ rememberer” of its text—hi short tho person¬ 
age to whom the Mantia is suppeaed to havo boon revealod, is called its 
Rulii. The deity to whom “the Riifii seeking for tho acooinplishmont 
of his objects, addresses his praise,” is its Decani (Ydskn’s ' Nirukta,* 
vii. 1). llut since there are Mantras which contain neither petition 
nor adoration, the subject of such Mantras is considered as the deity 
that is spoken of; for example, the praise of generosity is the Devoid 
of many entire hymns addressed to princes from whom gifts were 
received by the author. (Colcbr., • Misc. Ess.’ i. p. 29.) 

A L'rd/imau'a (neuter,—not to be confounded witli tbo mosculino 
word, or tlw name of the sacerdotal caste),—from bralouan, 1 prayer, is 
twofold; according to Mddhava, it contains “ either commandments or 
explanations;" in other words, it gives directions for tho performance or 

' Muir, ‘Original Sanskrit i'., p. 210-05 ( U.ug, 'Brahma und die 
llraliminm,' (1871), p. 6 IT. 
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sacrificial acts, and explains the origin and object of die rite, by giving 
citations of hymns, illustrations and legendary narratives, also by 
speculations of a mystical and philosophical hind. The DrdJuxau'a 
portion of the Vcdus is therefore tho foundation of the Vaidik ritual, 
which became fully developed and systematised in tho ritual noifc* 
called tho Kal/Hi-Satras: and it is also the source whence sprang those 
mystical and theosophical writings, tho A'ran’yak,n aud Upanithab, 
which at a later period expanded iuto tho orthodox Vedanta philosophy, 
and which are frequently referred to even by tho oilier philosophical 
schools, though thoir orthodoxy is extromly doubtful and widely 
different from that of the Vedinta doctrine. 

Tliat there was originally but one text of each of tho four Vedas is 
plausible enough. Tradition records that tho son of PanU'oru Rlshi. 
Kriishn'a Dwaipdyuna, tuimmcd Vyasa, " having compiled and arranged 
tho scriptures, thcogouics and mythological poems, taught the several 
Vedas to as many disciples, namely, die R’igvcda to Pula, tho 
Yqjurveda to Vais'ampiyana, the Simavoda to Jaimiui, and tho 
Atharvaveda to Sumantu." (Colebr., ’Misc. fcW i. p. It.; Wilson, 
Rigredo I. p xx.) Hut inasmuch as those saints taught tho lessons 
they had learned to their pupils, who in their turn communicated 
their knowledge to their disciples, and so forth, it is obvious that greet 
variations must have crept iuto tho text; and we know os a fact, that 
gradually many schools or Charan'ot arose, each giving preference to its 
own readings, and, as particularly in tho cose of tho Yajurvedn, to its 
own arrangement and distribution of tbe sacred text. Hence it r*mo 
to pass, that each of thoso Vodas branched ofT iuto various S'dMdr 
(branches), or as xro might say, into various oditions, which though iu 
the maiu concurriug in their contents, nevertheless contained verla.1 
differences enough to account for the divisions of their respective 
schools. A work which treats of tlieso schools, the Chnmn'ar^aha, 
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enumerates several of lliem by name. and stales that five, sixty-eight, 
n thousand, mid nine were the respective numbers of the Cliaran'a* of 
tho ttiy.Yajur: Sima-, and Aiharra nda. Very few only of these 
editions hero come down to us, and the lose of tho greatest part of 
them is tho more to bo deplored, iu* they would probably lrnvo enabled 
us to account for some (and important) differences in the verses common 
to some or all of tlicse Vodns, and perhaps also for superstitions of 
later limes, which are said to bo founded on, but are not countenanced 
by, tho teat, as wo possess it now, of the R'igveda-Sanhit*. 

If in order to gain an insight into the peculiar character of each of 
these Vedas, we consult tho view entertained of it by the native 
writings, little aid will bo afforded us by the mythological narrative of 
the S'atapatha-brahman'a (xi. 6, 8. 1). and Menu’s ■ Law-book,’ (i. 23), 
which tell us, in tho some words, that (Bralimft), "for the duo 
performance of tho sacrifice, drew out the threefold etcmal Veda, tho 
R'igveda from fire, the Yijurveda from air, and the Samareda from the 
sun; *’ nor will our knowledge be more advanced by a passage from the 
Bhftgavstafiii. 12-37) and the Vishiu-Puren'o, which inform us (i. cup. 6) 
that "Brahmi created tho R'igveda....from his eastern mouth, Che . 
Yajurveda .... from his southern, the S&maveda .... from his 
western, and the Alharvaveda.. ..from his northern mouth." But of 
greater importance h evidently n statement of the Kaushltaki- 
brahman's which while omitting to mention tho Atlmrvaveda, calls 
the Yfynr- and Snma-vcda 11 the attendants of tho R'igveda " (Mttller, 

* Anc. Sansk. Lit.’, p. 457). The real bearing of the latter words how¬ 
ever, becomes clear from what Sayan'a says in his introduction to the 
R'igveda. After having inferred from the ninth verse of the Purusha- 
bOkta, mentioned before (comp. Muir’s ‘Origiual Sanskrit Texts,’ i. p. 0). 1 
the precedence iu rank of the R’igveda l«eforo tho other Vedas, ho 
1 3 ctL, p. 7 C. 
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continues : " the Taittiiiyns, or followers of the Black Yajamda reootd 
tluit whatever sacrificial act is performed by moan* of tbo Sima- and 
Yajur-veda 1* (comparatively) slender, whatever is done by means of 
the R'igveda is strong;’’ and .... “ among the hymn* found in tho 
Ynjuneda there uro many R'igveda hymns, which me to be employed 
by tho Adhwaryn priest: all tho hymns of the Sdmaveda oorne from 
the R'igveda and even those who make use of the Athartuveda read in 
their own Sunhitd, to a considerable extent, the very hymns of the 
R'igveda " (Sijan'a, in Mailer's ed. of the • R'igveda.' i. p. 5;. It 
results from this statement, not only dial the R’igveda was held to be 
prior in rank to the other Vedas, but that it was considered to be older 
than they, and that tlie hymns of the Sdmaveda «cro entirely, and tlioso 
of tho two other Vedas to a considerable degree, extracted from the 
Ifigredo-Sanliita. And this information of the celebrated commen¬ 
tator is fully borne out by a companion of the hymn* of tbe four 
Vedas. For, though Professor Benfey has shown, in his edition of the 
Sdmaveda (p. xix), that seventy-one verses of tlie latter are not met 
with in the present text of tlie R'igveda, and tl>at many readings of 
this Veda differ from those of tho Sdmaveda. it does not follow •' that 
the recension of the R’igveda-Sanhild look place at a later period than 
tliat of tiro Sdmaveda," nor that tlie R'igveda verso* occurring in tho 
Sdmaveda are older than those of the pruseut R'igveda text” (Pro¬ 
fessor Weber, in his • AkadeinUche Vorieonngen,' p. 9. tiii); but. as 
Professor Muller justly observes (• Aoc. Sansk. Lit.' p. -175), that this 
didervneo “ may possibly bo accounted for by the fact, that <ve do uot 
possess all tho 8’akhis of tlie R'igveda." 

The true naturo, lionever, of this relation between tho R'igveda and 
the other Vedas, appears from the purposes which they were made to 
serve, purpose#, which, according to tlie concurrent statement of all 
native authors, are of a ritual or sAcriliciul diameter. 
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A Vaidik sacrifice is a piece of machinery of a very complicated kind. 
A knowledge of it is imparted to a claw of writings, the Kalpa works, 
winch will bo treated of hereafter. Good enro was taken by their 
authors, or the authorities whence their contents are derived, that no 
man who intended to perform a regular sacrifice (a yajam/ina), could 
satisfy hb religious want—which was always connected with somo 
worldly desire, such os the birth of a son, increase of cattle, attainment 
of military renown, conquest, and the like—without tho assistance of 
one or more priests, who as a matter of course always belonged to 
the Brahman's caste. There were sacrifices which lasted one day, 
others which went on from two to eleven days, others which took 
up ns nrnuy ns n hundred dajs. Accordingly, to perform some 
sacrifices one Riiicij, or priest, sufficed; or, to complete others, 
four, five, or six priests were necossnry; their fullest complement, 
however, is tho number of sixteen, for o seventeenth R'itwij— the 
Sadatya, or superintendent—is not admitted by all authorities j and 
the assistants of tho priests—the slayer, the butcher, the ladle-holder, 
the choristers, Ac.—arc not counted amongst tho R’itwij* or real 
priests. 

This full contingent of priests is enumerated by As'iroluynnn (S'rauta 
Sfltra, iv. 1) in tho following way. First comes the Hotr'i, who has 
under him throe men (pimuAa), tho Mnitravarun'a, Aehchhnvdka, and 
Oruvastut; secondly, the AMtcaryu, with the Pratiprasthdtr'i, Ncahlr'i, 
and UnnoU'i; thirdly, tho Brahman, with the Brdhman'Achchliansin, 
Agnidhra (or, Agnldh). and Potrii; lastly, tlic Udg&t/i. with tho Pras- 
totr'i, Protihnrtr'i, and Submhnian'yn (oomp. Mvlllor, ‘ Anc. Sonek. Lit.,’ 
pp. 408, 409, where, by a mistake, some of the pumikai of tho Brak- 
man and the Udgat/i liavo changed their places). The same class 
arrangomont, though sometimes in o different order, occurs likewise in 
other authorities (for example, Kulyayon* S'r. S. vii., I, C; MUhtvus 
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Jaiminiyanydy.. iii. 7.17; see also Iho note to p. 209. in Wilsonssecoud 
volume of his translation of die R'igveda). 

Now. of these R'itwijs. the Kalpa works enjoin that the Adhwaryu 
has to perform Ids duties with the Ynjurveda, the Udgitr’i with thfi 
Sdmaveda, tho Holt'i with tho R’igveda. aud that the Brahman "has to 
set light any deficiency tlat may have occurred in the religious acts of 
the three former priests; he must, therefore, lie acquainted with all 
tho three Veda*—the Rig*, Yajur-, and Sdma*veda"(‘M4dhava’s Jairni* 
niyanyfty,’ iii. 7.17; vi. 3, 14; Muller,'Anc. Sauk. Lit.,’ p. 409, (T.) It 
may lie added, moreover, that tho Adhwaryu had to mutter, inaudibJy, 
tho verses of the Yajurveda, that tho Udgdti'i had to chant those of the 
Sdmaveda -probably in tho same manner as the Pentateuch is intoned 
up to this day by the officiating Jews in their synagogues—and that the 
HotPi had to recite in a loud voice tho versos of die R’igveda. 

It follows, therefore, that each of tlicso Veda* had iu distinct cere¬ 
monial ; but that uo ceremonial waa assigned to, and that no distinct 
priest or class of priests bail to ueo. the hymns of the Alhamvcda. 
" Tho Athorvaveda," says Madhusfldann, “ is not used for the sacrifice; 
it only tenches bow to appease, to bless, to curse, 4c." " Iu songs,” 
as Professor Milller observes ('Anc. Sanek. Lit.’ p. 4471, “formed 
probably, on additional part of the sacrifice from a very early time. 
They were chiefly intended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event that might happen during tho sacrifice. Thoy also contained 
imprecations and blessings, and various formulas, such as popular 
superstition would bo suro to sanction at all tiroes and in ail countries.’’ 
And the some scholar infers dial it was probably part of the office of 
the Brahman priest, also, to know and to apply these songs, whenovor 
their effect was supposed to bo required for remedying any mistake 
committed by the other three classes of pricsU. At all events, it is 
certain that tho Atltanavedn is not comprised among the sacrificial 
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Vedas, and that iU later dato may bo safely ooncludcd from its not 
being mentioned in thoeo writs which regulate tho ancient rites, even 
if such posteriority were not rccognisablo from the language of those 
of ita hymns which do not occur in tho other Vedas. 

By comparing, however, the contents of the three sacrificial Vedas 
with the ritual precepts of tho Kalpa works, we may ascertain nnolher 
important fact. All tho verses of the Yajurveda and r! 1 the verses of 
the Simavcda are used in ono sacrificial act or another. Such, how- 
ever, is not tho case with the verses of the Kigreda. Many of the 
latter, indeed, ore likewise indispensable for sacrificial purposes, as we 
are taught by the ritual books connected with this Veda; yet a good 
nnmber remain, which stand quite aloof from any ceremony. This 
class beam purely a poetical or mystical character; and it may be fairly 
inferred that even tho strong tendency of later agw to impress an 
entirely sacrificial sump on each of llicso Vedas, broke down before 
the natural and poetical power that had evidently called forth these 
songs, os it could not incorporate them amongst tho liturgic hymns. 
We may quote, for instance, a hymn from the tenth MnAd’ala of the 
R'igveda (from Colebrooke's * MUc. Ess.,' i. p. 33), *9 an illustration of 
thoso which belong to the mystical poetry of this Veda. It runs thus, 
" Then there was no entity nor nonentity; no world, nor sky, nor 
aught above it; nothing anywhere in tho happiness of any ono, 
involving or involved; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was 
not; nor then was immortality; nor distinction of day or night. But 
That breathed without afBation, single with {Sttadkd) her who is 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed (which) since (has 
been). Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with 
darkness, and was undistinguishahle (like fluids mixed in) waters; but 
that mass, which was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced 
by tho power of contemplation. First, desire wits formed in his mind. 
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and that became the original productive seed; which the wise, 
recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distinguish, in non-entity, 
as the bond of entity. Did tho luminous ray of these (creative acts) 
expand in tho middle? or abovo? or below? That productive seed 
at once became providenco (or sentient souls) and matter (or the 
elements): she, who is sustained within himself, mi* inferior: and ho. 
who heeds, wns superior. Who know* oxactly, and who shall in tlii* 
world declare, whence and why this creation look place? The gods are 
subsequent to the production of this world; then who can know 
whence it proceeded? or whence till* varied world oroso? or whether it 
uphold itself or not? He who in the highest heaven is the ruler of 
this universe, does indeed know; but not another can possess this 
knowledge." 

An instance of another kind of R’igvcdn hymn*, which cannot I tare 
served any sacrificial purpose, is given by Professor Mailer in hi* excel¬ 
lent work on ' Ancient Sanskrit Literature V(p- 198k* It beats a ratirical 
character, inasmuch as it ridicules tho elaborate ceremonial of the 
Brahmans, and is rendered by him thus: “ After lying prostrate for a 
year, like BrulitnnM performing a vow, the frogs lwve emitted their 
voice, roused by tbe showers of heaven. When the heavenly waters 
foil upon them, ns upon a dry fish lying in a pond, the music of the 
frogs come* together like the lowing of com. with their calves. Wbou 
at the approach of the rainy season, the rain has welled them as they 
wore longing and thirsting, oue goes to tho other while he talks, like a 
son to his father, saying, 'akkliala!' (#*«*££ .odf.odf), One of 
them embraces the other, when they rorcl in the shower of water; and 
the brown frog jumping after lie has been duckod, joins his speech 
with the green one. As one of them repeals the speech of the oilier, 

' Muir, Anc. Saiukrit Texts, v. 435 IT. Han*,' Dr.Km. und die Hrahm.iicn,’ 
p. 40 IT. 
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liko a pupil and his teachcr. every limb of them b, as it were, in 
growth, when they converse eloquently on tbo surface of the water. 
One of them is Con-noise, the other Goat-noise; one is Brown, tho other 
Green; thoy ore different though they bear the same name, and modu¬ 
late their voices in many ways as they speak. Like Brahmans at tlio 
Soma sacrifice of Atiritre, sitting round a full pond, and talking, you, 
O frog*, celebrate this day of tho jear when the rainy season begins. 
These Brahmans with their Soma have had their say, performing the 
annual rite. Tlieso Adhwaryus, sweating whilst they cany the hot 
pots, pop out like hermits. They have always observed tho order of 
tho gods as they are to he worshipped in tlie twelvemonth; theso mou 
do not neglect their season; tho frog* who had been like hot pots 
themselves, aro now released when tho rainy season of the year sets in. 
Con-uoise gave. Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, and the Green gave 
us treasures. The frogs, who give us hundreds of cows, lengthen our 
life in tho rich autumn." In another hymn of tho last Mofirfala a 
gambler laments over his evil passion, which beguiles him into sin. 
All these and similar hymns arc evidently of quite a different diameter 
tlian those which praiso the powe of the eleracutary gods, and could 
find their place in sacrificial acts. 

But there is further evidence to show that the collection or the 
Rlgveda cannot have homo originally a ritual stamp. When song* aro 
intended only for liturgic purposes, they are sure to bo arranged in 
conformity with tho ritual act* to which they apply; when, on the 
contrary, thoy flow from the poetical or pious longings of the soul, they 
may, in the courso of time, be used at. and adapted for, religious rites, 
but they will never submit to that systematic arrangement which is 
inseparable from the class of liturgic song*. Now. such a systematic 
arrangement characterises tho collection of the Ysjurveda and Sdma- 
veda hymns; it b foreign to tho U'igrcdu-Suuhiti. 
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With the exception of the lest book, which is of a mystics! nature, 
all the other books of the whole Yajurveda contain versca which are 
classified according to tho special sacrifices at the performing of which 
they wore muttered. Tho SanliitA of the Simavoda consists of verves 
which had to be intoned cspcciolly at the moon-plant sacrifice. Tho 
arrangement of tho R'igveda hymns, however, is quite of a different 
kind. It resisted tho order of a finished ceremonial. The R'igveda 
hymns ore not distributed with reference to sacrificial acts; they are 
partly arrange-! according to tho divinities to whom they aro addressed, 
mid partly according to their authors, tho R'ishia, who mado them 
known. .They must therefore have preceded tho completion of that 
ceremonial, which is tho indispensablo condition of the SAmavoda- and 
Yujurvcda-Sanhitas. 

Having established the general character of tho four Vedas, we shall 
now givo a brief outline of their special features and of tho principal 
works which owe them their origin. 

The Rig-, or the first and principal, Veda, we possess only iu tlio 
recension of tho S'Akhnla school. Its SanhitA, or collection of hymns, 
is arranged on two methods. Tho one has merely regard to the 
material bulk; the other seems to be based on the authorship of tho 
Manilas. Both, howevor, run parallel with one another, without 
differing in the order of the hymns which constitute the SanliitA. 
According to tho first method, tho Snohitd is divided into eight 
AtMakas or eighths, each of which is again subdivided into Adlgigas 
or lectures, an Adhynya consisting of a number of Vargas or sections, 
and a Varga of a number of Rich or verses, usually five. According to 
tho second method, tho Sanhiti is divided into ton Hail'd alas or 
circles, subdivided into eighty-five AnuvAkas or lessons, which consist 
of one thousand and seventeen (or, with eleven odditional hymns, of 
ouo thousand and Uvcnty-cight) Siklas or hymns, time again containing 
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ton thousand five hundred and eighty and a half Ilich or rones. The firet 
eight of these Man'd'alaa begin with hyrons addressed to Ayni. which 
aro followed by hymns addressed to Indra. After the latter como 
generally hymns addressed to the VVtM D«vU. or the gods collectively, 
and then those which are devoted to other divinities. The ninth 
Man'd'ala is entirely addressed to the Soma-plant. and is especially 
connected, therefore, with tho S&raaveda-SauhitA; while tlie tenth 
Msn'd'ala has chiefly served for tho collection of the Atharrarsda 
hymns. Again, ns regard* their author, die second Mnnd'ala contain* 
hymns which are attributed to the R'ishi Griitsamada; tho third is 
said to belong to Vis'wdmitrn. the fourth to Vamadova. tho fifth to the 
Airis, the sixth to Uhnmdwdja, die se.enth to Vaaishtlia, the eighth 
to Kadws, tho ninth to Angina. The firet and tho tenth Man'd'ala 
are ascribed to tho authorship of various R'ishis. 

••The worship which the Suktas describe comprehends offering 
prayer end praise: the former are chiefly oblations aud libations.— 
clariGed butter poured on fire; and the expressed and fermented juice 
of tho Soma-plant, presented in ladles to tho doitiea invoked,—in what 
manner does not exoedy appear, although it seems to have been 
sprinkled, aomotiraea on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or, rather, 
on the Kiu'a. or sacred grass, strewed on die floor, and in all cases tho 
residue was drunk by the assistants. The ceremony takes place in the 
dwelling of the worshipper, in a chamber appropriated to tho purpose, 
and probably to the maintenance of a perpetual fire, although dio 
frequent allusions to die occasional kindling of the sacred flame are 
rather at variance with dtis practice. There is no mention of any 
temple, nor any reference to a public place of worship, and it is dear 

tliat the worship was entirely domestic.That animal victims 

were offered on particular occasions may be inferred from brief and 
obscure allusious in the hymns of the first book; and it is inferrible 
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from some passages that human sacrifices were not unknown, although 
infrequent and sometimes typical: but those arc the exception*, and 
the habitual offerings may be regarded as consisting of clarified buUer 
and tho juice of the Soma-plant. 

" The Siikla almost invariably combine* the altribatoa of prayer and 
praise: tho power, the vastness, the generosity, tho goodness, and even 
the personal beauty of the doity addressed arc described in highly 
laudatory strains, and his past bounties or exploits rehearsed and 
glorified; in requital of which commendations, and of the libations or 
oblations which ho is solicited to accept, and in approval of the rite in 
his honour, at which his presence is invoked, ho is implored to bestow 
blessings on tho person who has instituted the ceremony, and some¬ 
times, but not so commonly, also on tho author or reciter of tho 
prayer. The blessings prayod for are, for the most part, of a temporal 
and personal description,—wealth, food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, tnd 
horses; prolection against enemies, victory ovor them, and sometime* 
thoir destruction, particularly when they are represented os inimical to 
tho celebration of religious rites, or, in other words, people not pro¬ 
fessing the same religions faith. There are a few indications of a hope 
of immortality and of future happiness, but they are neither froquont 
nor, in general, distinctly announced, although the immortality of the 
gods is recognised, and the possibility of its attainment by human 
beings exemplified in the case of tho demigods termed R'ibhus, ele¬ 
vated for thoir piety to the rank of divinities. Protection against 
evil spirits (BiihUastu) is also requested, and in one or two posuges 
Yama and his office, as ruler of the dead, arc obscurely alluded to. 
There is littlo demand for moral benefactions, although in some few 
instances hatred of untruth and abhorrence of sin are expressed; a 
hope is uttered that the latter may bo repented of or expiated; and 
the gods arc iu one hymn solicited to extricate the worshippers from sin 
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of every kind. The main object of the prajore, however, ere benefits 
of a more worldly end physical character: die tone in which these are 
requested indicates a quiet confidence in their being granted, as a 
return for the benefit* which the gods are supposed to derive from the 
offerings made to them, in gratifying their bodily wants, and from tho 
praisos which impart to them enhanced energy and augmented power: 
there is nothing, however, which deuotee any particular potency in the 
prayer or hymn, so as to compel the god* to comply with the desires of 
tho worshipper; nothing of that enforced necessity which makes so 
conspicuous and characteristic a figure in tho Hindu mythology of a 
Inter date, by which the performance of austerities for a continued 
period constrains tho gods to grant the desired boon, although fraught 
with peril and oven destruction to themselves.” (Wilson. • R'igveda.’ 
vol i. p. xxiii. (T.) 

If we ask what divinities were worshipped by the authors of the 
R'igveda hyran*, an answer i$ given by Yaska, the oldest Vaidik cxcgetc 
of thoso whose writings aro preserved, iu tins following manner:— 
••The Vaidik cxegete says that there are ihrce Devatis. viz. Agni, who 
resides on earth; Vayu. or lndra, who resides in the intermediate 
region (between heaven and earth); and Sflryo, wlio resides in heaveu. 
Because each of theso DevatAa lias a vnriety of attributes, tbere ore 
indeed many names of them " (vii. 5); and •• of the Devoid thoro is 
but one soul; but tho Devoid having a variety of attributea, it is 
praised in many ways; other gods are merely portions of the one soul 
(vii. 4). The Auukranun'l, or explanatory iudex to this Veda, says, iu 
a similar manner. •• The deities are ouly tliroo. whoso places are the 
oarth, the intermediate region, and heaven: (namely) fire, air, and tho 
sun. They are pronounced to be (the deities of the mysterious names 
severally); and (Prqjipati) the lord of creation is (the deity) of them 
collectively. Tho syUtUo 0>" iuleuds every deity: it bolongs to 
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(Pnramoslit'hlj him who dwells in tbo supreme ubodo; il appertains to 
(Brahman) tJ.e vast one; to (Devs) God; to (Adljntraan) the super¬ 
intending soul. Other deities belonging to those several regions are 
portions of die three gods; for tlscj are variously named and dosetibed, 
on account of their various operations; but (in fact) thero is only oue 
deity, tbo Ortal Soul (Mahftn Atmii). Ho is called tl>o Sun; for he is 
the soul of all beings: (and) that is declared by the sago: ‘ the sun is 
the soul of (jagat) "hat moves and of (tusthivat) that which is fixed.’ 
Other deities are portions of him." (Colobrooke, • Misc. E»..‘ i. p. 27.) 

If wo took this account for a correct representation of the Vaidik 
cre*i we could not but draw the inference that it was based on the 
belief in one god, or, at least, one principle of creation, and diat tlio 
many gods met with in the Vaidik hymns are merely poetical allegories 
of the One Great Soul. We have quoted indeed, before, a mjstical 
hymn of tlio R'igveda. which would socro to couutcnance this vie*. 
But an unbiassed examination of die R'igveda poetry must lead to the 
conclusion that religion did not toko this course in Iudin; thai^wo 
must distinguish between one or more hymns, evidently the product of 
a later and philosophical ago. and the balk of that collection which 
contains nothing but tbo adoration of the elementary powers in their 
various manifestations and degrees. Nor can wo give an unqualified 
assent to the threefold classification of the Vaidik divinities, as given 
by Yaska, and repeated by the Anukraman'i; for ncidier is Agui's 
abode restricted to earth, nor could Indra bo identified or placed ou tlio 
same level with Vuyu, nor would it bo correct to assign to Surya such a 
place in the Vaidik pantheon as would equalise his rank with that of 
Agni or Iudra. The real position and quality of the )irindpal Vaidik 
divinities of the R'igveda is, in short, this i—The chief deities nro 
Agni and Indra, the two gods, os wo have noticed before, to whom the 
first series of hymns is addressed in eight out of tlic ten Man'd'alu 
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of the SunhitA. Apii 1 (from aj, " lo move." Latio, iyni-) in (he God of 
Fire, under a threefold ospeot of (hi* element: os it exists on earth, in 
it* daily uso and in its sacrificial capacity, na well os (he licat of 
digeationand the principle of animal and vegetable lifo; nocondly, as 
tho fire of lightning; and thirdly, a« the firo of the sun. Agni is 
praised therefore aa the originator of the sacrifice, tmd as the mediator 
between gods and men: ho convoys offerings to tho former, and brings 
the gods to the worshipper. During the night he pro toe la mortals 
from (ho demons who haunt tho altars and are lioililo to religious rites, 
On the other hand, ns the fire of lightning, Agni is the •' son, or tho 
grandson, of tho wntois;" and os tho firo of tho ami ho grants wealth, 
food, health, and life, destroys and rovivoa all things. Not many 
subordinate divinities are mentioned in his train; sometimes, the 
Afanitt, or Winds, ore. but thoy are more frequently tho attendants of 
Indra; and the AytU, fomalo divinities which also (noludo insoosiblo 
objects, such as tho doors of tho sacrificial hull. Tho proper offering 
to Agni is ghu (ghrita), or clarified butter. 

/infra* (o word of doubtful etymology, probably from on obsolete 
radical ul or M, •• to are " or " to know ") is tho poworful god of the 
firmament. Ho bostows blessings and riches trhon propliistcd by tho 
Juice of tho Some plant, which is his appropriate offering. Ho has 
elevated the sun and fixed the constellations in the sky ; but above all 
he is the conqueror of V/iim (•■ tho euvelopor "), tbo demon who hides 
tho sun, and of tho clouds which threaten to withhold their wntcre from 
the earth; ho pierces them with his thunderbolt and the waters sro let 
down. Ho is also represented as disoovoring. and rescuing with his 
thunderbolt, the cows which had been stolen and were hidilon in the 
hollows of the mountains by a demon uaiuod Pan! or Vala. It is 
possible that tlicsc cow*, os Professor Whitney believee (‘Journal Amer. 

* Muir, 11, v, 77 It 
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Or. Soc.’ iii. p. 320) ore mean! for an allegory of the resorvoire of water 
which are freed by India, like the water* in the myth of Vr'itm; but 
it ii possible also iluit this legend is merely a poetical record of an 
occurrence of pastoral life, such a* we frequently meet with in tlio 
IVigvoda poetry. A suboidinato class of gods wlio are naturally 
associated with India, aro tlis HaritU,' or Winds; tlioy assist India in 
his battles with Vr'iira And the production of rain. " Thay ride on 
spoUod stags, wear shining armour, and carry spears in their hands; 
no ono knows whence they come nor nhitbor they go. their voice is 
hoard aloud us they coroo rushing on; tlio earth tromblos and the 
mountains shako before them. Tho/ are called tlio sons of Rudra, 
who is conceived of as peculiar god of the tempost." (lit. p. 816 .) 
Besides them a.god of wind, Viy*. is named; "he drivea a thousand 
steeds; his breath chases away tho demons; he comos in the earliest 
morning, as tho Unit breath of air llmt stirs itself at day break, to 
drink tho Soma, and the Auroras weave for him shining garments.* 
This god is sometime* identified with Indra: hut there aro vorsee in 
which both, Indra and Vayu, aro invokod conjointly to share in tho 
sAorifioo. 

Amongst tho gods assigned by Yiska to tho aptaro of hosven, we 
have to notico in the first rank tho Adilya, or tlw sons of the Adili* 
Tho Utter word means •• indestructibility," and the Aditjas aro des¬ 
cribed os " elevated above all imperfcctiou; they do not sleep or "ink; 
their character is all troth; they hate and punish guilt; to preservo 
mortals from sin is tlioir highest office.” One of theso Adityas, is 
Siiryo, tho sun, who is described as driving a chariot drawu by seven 
golden stoods. and is also porsouifted as tlio ornamenteJ bird of heaven, 

• lb, r. 147 ff 

• Muir, L l. v. 6». niBAmnd, • t‘bcc d- GMtia AditL' Drcd»u, 187(1. M. 
MDDer, Translation of tho Rigvodo, 1.1».230 I. 

•I 
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But ho docs not occupy (hot prominent rank among Vaidik gods which 
we might eipect, and which seems to bo allowed to him by Y&ska. 
It must be obscrred, too. that aomc othor words which moan " sun " 
in chisairal Sanskrit, especially Saiit/i. Piukau, and dryowan are 
likewiso Adityas in Voidik mythology; and that FuWu also is an 
Adilya when ho is identified with the sun in its three stages of rise, 
culmination, and setting (Ifigreda,’ i. 30.17). Of othor Adityas, more¬ 
over. we point out FarWa (from ir'i “to surround."— Orook, Oflpavo). 
Ho is the •• all-embracing heaven, tho ordcrerand ruler of the universe ; 
he established the eternal Ians which govern tho movements of tho 
world, and whioh nolthor Immortal nor mortal may break; ho 
regulated tho seasons; appointed sun, moon, and stars, thoir ooursee; 
gavo to each creoturo that which is peculiarly charaetariatio .... From 
his station in heaven Varun'a aocs and hears everything, nothing can 
romaln hidden from him.” lie is eaid to be the divinity prosiding over 
tho night, to eupport tho light on high, and to make wide tho path of 
tho aun: ho grants wealth, averts evil, and protoota oattle. Ho is fre¬ 
quently invoked, together with Adim, another Aditya, who is tho 
divinity presiding over tho day, aud a disponsor of wetor.) Wilson, 

* IFigrods.’ i. p. «*ir.) 

Tlw adoration of the sun is naturally connected with that of Uikai,' 
" dawn.” or rather of Uihatai, •• many dawns." “ Sho is addressed as a 

virgin in glittering robee, who chases sway tlio darkness.wlio 

prepares a path for the sun, is the signal of tho sacrifice, rouses all 
heings from slumber, giTOs sight to tho darkened, power of motion to 
tho prostrate and helpless.” (Whitney, ‘Journal Amor. Or. 8oc.,’ iii. 
p. 333.) 

Tito lost divinities which deserve our special attention nro tho two 


• Muir, tb. p. 181 «T. 
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A/ttiiu.' Thoy are the son* of tho «c«, and are represented ss over 
jonng and handsome, travelling in a goldeu, thrco-whoolcd. triangakr 
chariot, drawn by an ns* or two horses, and the precureora of the 
dawn. They ore called Dainu. " da troy era of fever or of diseases,'' for 
they *io the physician* of tlio gods, and A’dafyoi, "never untrue" 
Many legend* are connected with their career: they brought back to a 
father his lost child, thoy restored the blind to sight; they roliored 
ono man of hi* old body by giving him a now ono instead; they sup¬ 
plied another with n metal leg to replace the ono he lud lout in bettlo; 
they assisted seafarers in their porils, and ao on. Thoy ore probably 
the taxi luminous poiuta which precede tho dawn; some compare them 
with tho Dioscuri of the Greek. 

Tho constellation* are nsvsr named a* object* of worship snd, 
although tim moou appeal* to lie occasionally intended under the name 
Some, particularly wliou epokon of as aoatleiing daikucsi, yet tho name 
aud tho adoration sua In a much loss equivocal manner eppliod to lire 
8eroa-plant. (Wilson,' R’igved*,' i. p. xxvi.) 

The great gulf which lies between this elementary worship of the 
It'igveda and tlio later mythology need not be pointed out; hut it will 
not bo without internet to observe that »o already meet iu it* poetry 
with some of those names which assume so different s character in tho 
epio poems and the PunVn’oa. Thu* Rudra, the father of the Winds, 
become* in the later mythology another namo for S'iva, who is un¬ 
known to tho Vaidik hymns. Their Vishn'u, a name of the Sun, and 
one of tho Adilyas, is the second poraou of tho later Hindu triad; and 
his epithot Trivikrama, or " ho wlio takes three steps," which meant, 
as wo liave socn, tho bud iu its thme stages, gives rise to the myth of 
tho fourth Avntara of Vishn'u, when, as a dwarf, he strides over tlio 


* Muir, ib. p. 24* ff. L. MyrtantU-u, 1 Die Acrin..' Utatkoi, 1876. 
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thro* worlds—earth, intermediate spare, and he*vcn-and compel* Bali, 
who threatened tlio sovereignty of India. to seek refuge in Tartarus. 

From tiro nature of this worship, and from tho derive for food, 
cattle, and the like, so frequently expressed in the hymns, it has somo- 
limes toon infciTcd that the ooudilion of lifo as depicted in these 
hymns was that of a noroadio and pastoral people. There can be 
nothing more erroneous, if we look upon the actual collection of the 
hymns us a whole; as «o did-and in the present state of Sanskrit 
philology are compelled to do-wl.en drawing tho previous sketch of 
the ancient Hindu belief. This collection, on tho contrary, gives 
abundant proof Ural lira Hindus of the R'igvsda were settled in villages 
and towns, that they were a manufacturing pcoplo; for weaving, the 
melting of metallic substance, tho fabrication of goldou and iron mail#, 
of ornaments, and the like, are not unfrequently alluded to. It is 
remsrkablo, also, that thoy wero o seafaring and a mercantile people. 
Even a naval expedition against a foreign island is mentioned in a 
hymn (i. 110. 3>.» Tugrs. a Wend of tho As'wlns. we are told, "sent 
(his son) Bhqjyu to sea. os a dying man part* with his riches; hut you 
(As’wius) brought him back in vessels of your own, (Wing over tho 
ocean, and kooping out tho wutora. Throe night* and three days. 
NAsatyar. liavo you convoyed Bhujyu in three rapid revolving cars, 
having a hundred wlroels, and drawn by six horses, along tho watory 
bed of tho ocoan to the shore of tho ecu. This exploit you achieved, 
As'uins, iu tho ocasn. where thore ia nothing to give support, nothing 
to rest upon, nothing to cling to, that you brought Bht^yn. sailing in a 
hundred-oared ship, to his fathors house. - Wo find them in poarewion 
of musical instrument*, practising medidno, computing tho division of 
timo to a minute extent; and there is sulfidcm evidence iu the hymn* 
to show that they had uot merely laws of buying and selling, but even 
• Muir. 1.1. r. 8t* ft. 
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MKh complied laws of inberitaaca as .« meet with in the most 
«Jy«ocod period of Hindu life. According to tho latter. for instanoo. a 
•on is the heir of the patenul property, lo the exclusion of • daughter. 
m .bo transfers her property. by ny of do-w. lo anotlicr family. Bui 
lo default of • diml male heir, the mu of . daughter may perform the 
funeral ritoe. or. what is equireleot. inhorit U* paternal property, 
provided that the daughter be foe such a purpewe when given 

in marriage. (See Cdebroekea • Digest, 1 3.1*1. and various aulbo- 
ritiee quoted in Goklslbckcr's • Sanskrit Didjouary. 1 «.r. •AputrilO.’) 
r\» wna law is laid down in the following verses of Kigv. Hi. 81.1. 9. 
(Wil»ou’s translation):—•* Tho aoelres father regulating (tl*o contract) 
refers to his grand** (the son) of his daughter, and relying on tho 
efficiency of the rile, honours his (soo-in-hw) with valuable gifts; the 
father, mating to tl>c impregnatioo of tho daughter, supports himself 
with s tranquil mind. (A sou) horn of the body, does not JzWer 
(paternal) wealth to a sister; fce has made (her) the receptacle of the 
embryo of the husband; if the parents procreate childreu (of either 
sox), ono is the performer of holy sets, the other is to he enriched (-ith 
gifts).' 

That so advanced a state of social life could not remain without its 
evils and vices is obvious; we find hymns which describe gambling, 
uhich speak of robbers and thieves, of secret births, of youths asm- 
ckling with courtesans. 

This .ketch of tho religious and social condition of ancient India 
rests, as mculionsd. on the supposition of the K'.g.oda SsnhiU having 
always been that which it is bow— as foci, on tho nativo theory of the 
eternity of tho Veda. In tbs beginning we quoted some |««ug,, from 
tho • Purnu’aa' which show that these late preJuctious of Hindu 
rsligiou look upon all tho Vedas as created by Urahmi; but wo also 
pointed out Oral the poets of tho hymns are held evcsi by tlic oldest 
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Authorities to l*o inspired seers, who received them from the deitios. 
Mr. Muir, in one of the most interesting and elaborate works of Sans¬ 
krit philology, the ' Original Sanskrit Texts/ bos given other and very 
copious proof that the doctrine of the eternity of the Veda pervaded 
the poetry and tho philosophical reasoning of ancient and mcditeval 
India; and we must content ouraelvca with referring for further detail 
to the third volume of this excellent reoord of tho * Original Texts.' 
It may suffice therefore to add that even tho differences which exist 
between tho various editions of tho eacred texts wore explained away 
by on ingenious theory. It soya that '• the Vaidik texts got loet in tho 
several Pialayas, or dostruolions of tho worlds; and since each Man- 
nantara had ita own revelation, which differed only in the expression, 
not in tho sense of the Vaidik texts, the various versions represent 
theso succeasivo revelations, which were remembered through their 
excoasivo accomplishmouts by the IVishis." (• Orlg. 8an»k. Toxte/ iii. p. 
231, 232.) In short, though according to this theory, a succession of 
revelations is admitted by tho Hindu divinee, they are concoived of as 
a reproduction of the first revelation, whioh comprised tho wholo bulk 
of the soared toxt. 

The utter improbability of an original contemporaneousness of all 
the hymns of tlto R'igvoda it such that a llioory founded on it would 
■cnrccly require a remark for tho non-Krulimanie student of Hindu 
antiquity. In rending theso hymns, such a student would not fail to 
perceive that somo describe the moat primltivo features, and others— 
as no htvo shown—tho roost complicated mechanism of social life; 
that in somo tho first bud of religious life is perceptiblo, while otheia 
contain " tho full-grown fruit of long oxpcrionco in thought, or mark 
the end. or tho beginning, of a phase of religious development.” In 
other words, he would perceirc tho gradual and historical growth of that 
oldest documont of the Brahmanic creed, tho R'igvcda-Sanliitd. But 
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even the Bnhroank student could not remain indifferent to the fact, 
that the hymns themselves destroy this theory of the eternity of Uio 
Veda, built up. as it was. in a priestly and systematising age. There 
are pasugos, for instance, in which tho H’ishis themselves doeoiibc 
themselves as composers or '• fabricator* " or '* geueratore," uot as 
••seers" of the hymns. "This hymn." wo read in one. "has been 
uuuU to tho divine race by the sages." '• Thus. 0 Iudrs," says another, 
" haro tho Ootamas mods for dies pure hymnsor •' desiring wealth, 
men have /athiontd (lit. fabricated) for thee this hymn, os a skilful 
workman (fabricates) a caror, " thus have tho Oriitsamadas, desiring 
succour, /mhumul (lit. fabricated) for thee a hymn, as men make roads 
or, •' tho sages a pure hymn and a prayer to ludra'• Wlso 

Agnl Bitavodos, I Qfniratt a liymu for theo, who rceoirest it with 
favour;" and so on in numerous other instances. (Muir, * Orig. Sansk. 
Taxis,’HI. pp. 198-100.) 

lu other hymns, soys Mr. Muir (lb. p. 117), "the .... passage 
from tho ll'igvoda olllisr expressly distinguish boloosu couUinporury 
H'ishis and those of a more ancient date, or, at any rate, mako reference 
to the oue or tho other class. This recognition of a suoooasion of 
H'ishis constitutes ouo of tho hUtorUal elements In tho Veda." If this 
succession wore simply one of tho pools, it might soom, from o Drah. 
raanio point of view, to bo not incompatible wills tho theory mentioned 
before; but it appears in ooqjutvolkn with the narration of events, and 
thus occludes tho possibility of their origiuol comvity. " These gods 
we read, for inetnuco, " who fonueriy grow through reverence, were 
sllogodicr blsmoloss. llvey cauMd tho dawn to rise, and tho sun to 
shine for Viyu and the afflicted Manu;“ or, " listen to S’jariswn l>our- 
ing forth libations, in the same way os thou didst listen to Atri wlion 
ho celebrated sacred rite*.." (Comp. Muir, • Orig. Sansk. Texts/ iii. 
pp. 110-198.) 
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Whichever view, therefore, one takes, it is clear that there aro 
periods in .the arrangement of those thousand and twenty-eight hymns 
which form the pnaeut K'igvodn-SanhilA, and that tho growth of tho 
religious and social lifo of ancient India cannot be fully undcnitood 
until we linve a knowledge of tho relative age at least of theae hymns, 
since their real date may perhaps for ever remain os much beyond tho 
control of philological research aa it lius remained hitherto. In some 
cases tho description of ovenla or the allusion to institutions of a 
domes tic or publio kind, in others the character of the religious uotions 
expressed and llto detail of the rilea explained. uiay lead to a norm iso 
as to the chronological relation of certain hymns ; but since the sound' 
ncu of a crltorlou of this kind will more or lew depend on jieraonal 
feelings or views, a sufor footing is obtainod in those hymns whore tho 
R’lalii himself refers to a prvdoceasor who is tho poot of auother hymn, 
or to eveuts anterior to him. wot with howover in other portions of 
Il’igToda poetry. For thero It is possiblo at once to eaublish a rolativo 
order in time botween such hymns. Hut as instances of this dosorlp. 
tiou aro rare, tho real burden of proof will probably always rest with 
the linguistic facts that may bo gathered from the rarious hymns. 
They are the stubborn monument* which wise thoir hauls abovo tho 
confusion created by tho systematising arrangement of later times. 
As yet, however, Sanskrit philology lias done little or nothing to enablo 
us to see clearly in tlso mist of tho gradual development of tho Vuidik 
nge. It is snuggling even at present to savo the very meaning of tho 
Vaidik words, as handed down to us by native scltolarship, and tho 
grninmatkdl explanation of the Vaidik commentaries, from a conceit 
which strives to substitute its own fanciful notions for the traditional 
lore—the ouly rcul means we possess for understanding th«o ajtciout 


If now wc turn to tho Sanbitas of tho next two Vedas, our attention 
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will ho particularly engaged by the purpose for which they wore 
collected, or. as observed before, for which they were either outirely, 
or for the most part, extracted from the R'igveda-Snnhlti. This pur¬ 
pose, we stated, was a liturgio one. The torsos of tho Sumaxda were 
intoned at those sacrificial ncU which were |«rfonncd with the juice of 
tho Soma-plant. A short account of tho. roomier iu which the liUtious 
of this juice wero prepared and offered to tho gods is given in tho 
introduction of Stevenson's translation of tho 8amare<U. '• Tho first 
thing to bo dono is to collect iIm Soma, or moon-plant, and the aran'l- 
wood for kindliug the sacred flro; and this must be dono in a moonlight 
night, and from the table-land on the top of a mountain. Tho moon- 
plants must bo plucked up from the roots, not out dowu; and after 
being stripped of tlioir leaves, the Ure stems aro to bo laid on a <*r 
drawn by two rams or ho goats, and by thorn to ho brought to the 
houso of tho Ysjamtoa. tho iuetitutor of tho sacrifice, for wlmao especial 
benefit, and ul whoso oiponte, nil tho ceremonies aro performed. Tho 
stems of tlit plants aro novr deposited iu tho lull of oblation .... 
bruised by tho Urahmsns with stones, and then put between tuo planks 
of wood, that they may bo thoroughly squeezed and the juleo expressed. 
Tho stalks, with thoir expressed juice, are then placed over a strainer 
inado of goats’ hair, sprinkled with water, and mptossed by tho fhigora 
of tho officiating Brahmans, one or two of which roust bo adorned with 
flat gold-rings. Tlw juico, mixed with water, now makes its way 
through tho strainer and drope into tho Dron'a Kalasa. tho receiving 
vessel placed below, and situated at tlint port of tho Yiyuavedi (or sacri¬ 
ficial ground), eallod tho Yoni, or womb.Tho juice, already 

diluted with water, is in tho Dron'a Kalasa further mixed with barley, 
clarified butter, and tho flour of a grain called by tho Manillas mt«i, 
the Sanskrit names of which nro rn’rdia and IrYnWAdsyw. It is now 
allowed to ferment till t spirit is formed, after which it is drawn off for 
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oblations to the gods in a scoop called and la tho ladle colled 
cJumuua. for consumption by the officiating Brahmans. The vessel, 
scoop, end ladle, are nil mode of the wood of the cntechu-Kec (Mimosa 
cater*..) Nine day. ore mentioned in tho BMlhya ns required for the 

purificatory rite..There .re three oblations offered daily; one 

early in the morning, one at noon, and one at night.” 

The sacrifice, at which such oblation, were offered are very numerous* 
Tho principal one worn, to hare been tho JjvfUfeM. a great sacrifice, 
which, if complete, consisted of seven mm 04* or stages, ooch occupy¬ 
ing the space of several days. The Mlmanshts, however, probably 
yielding to Urn necessity of circumstances, consider die AgniMoma 
only, tho firet »tage of the Jyotisbt'oma. os obligatory for tho perform¬ 
ance of this rite; while thoy look upon tho si* others-the Atyagni- 
sht'oraa, Ukthyo. Shod’os'in. Aliratra. AptoryAma. and V^japeya- 
M voluntary and supererogatory. "The Soma offering." says Dr. Win- 
dischmann. in his •.Dissertation on the Soma worship of the Arians.* 
.. ytos unquestionably tho greatest and tho holiest offering of tho ancient 
Indian worship. Tho sound of the trickling juice i. regarded as a 
sacred hymn. Tho gods drink tho offered beverage; thoy long for 
it (as it docs for them); they ere nourished by it. and thrown into a 
joyous intoxication ; this is the case with Indra(who perform. his great 
deeds under its infiuence), with the As'wins the Manila. and Agei. 
Tie beverage is divine, it purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, 
it intoxicates S'ukra. it is a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives 
health and immortality, prepares tho way to heaven, destroys enemies. 
£c. The Simavcda distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and 
tho yellow; but it is the golden colour which is for the most part cele¬ 
brated." (Muir. 1 Orig. Sansk. Texts/ iii. p. 471.) 

And these exhilarating and inebriating properties of tho plant, 
• F. Kind,' A Tract on Sar/ift-c.’ M»n**lore, 1872. 
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divested from their poetical association with tho gods, sufficiently 
explain the religious awe in which they were held by a people which 
learnt to experience their influence, and ascribed them to some 
mysterious cause. 

Having explained before that tho Samareda verses are entirely taken 
from the R'igveda-Sauhiiu, we may now show live artificial manner 
in which these extracts were brought together for tbs purpose described, 
and how little value they possess as a poetical anthology. The Sanbitd 
of tho Samavoda consists of two separate portions. The first, called 
Archika, or Chkandcyrantka, is composed of five hundred aud eighty- 
five versos; the second, called Slaubhika, or VUarayaniha, contains 
twelve hundred and twonty-five versos. Tho verses of the first are 
arranged into tifty-nine 1 Wats, or decades, subdivided again into Pra- 
pdi'hakai, or chapters, with another subdivision into Ardhaprapdt'kakai, 
or half-chapters. The second portion is also divided into Prapdt'hakru 
with Ardkaprapdtkokai ; these, however, arc for the most poittrmnged 
according to triplets of verses, the first of which is already contained 
in the Archika portion, and thus appears twice in tho S&maveda- 
Sanhita. This first verse i* called the Yom-veree. or the nomb-Tcrao, 
that in which tho two others—tho VoarAt— are generated, because all 
tho modifications which take place during the intonation of tho former 
—the modulations, disruptions of letters, stoppages, 4c.—must bo like¬ 
wise observed at the chanting of the latter. These modifications are 
taught in the Ginas, or song-books, the Veyagdria and Ararfyagfaa, 
which contain the composition of tho Archika, and tho Vhagdua and 
UAyaydna, which comprise that of the Slaubhika. In the Archika 
portion, the versos of tho R’igveda are nearly always disjoined from tho 
connection in which they originally stood, while a somewhat greater 
continuity of extracts is observed in the Slaubhika. In a very valuable 
synopsis given by Professor Whitney (in the second vokmo of Professor 
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Weber's ■ Indische Studieu’), it is shown in what proportion those 
extracts were mode from tho R'igvcda; it enables the student, more- 
orer, by comparing both collections, to ascertain that tho compiler* of 
the Simnvcda completely lost sight of the original nature of tho 
R'igvcda hymns, and of thoir poetical north; that no respect was paid 
to the integrity of the poets’ thoughts, or to tho motives which called 
forth their lays. Still, however inforior the collection of the Samareda 
is to that of the R'igvcda, so powerful is the poetical greatness of the 
principal Vela, that it could not bo entirely destroyed, oven in tho 
garbled assemblage of its versos in tho Sdmnvoda. 

But oven this mite of msthclical praise can scarcely bo bestowed on 
tho Yojun«la-Sanhitd. Liko tho Snmovcda. it also is a liturgic book: 
it also has largely drawn on tho R'igvcda hymns. But the first dif¬ 
ference wo observo is that its contents are not entirely takeh from tho 
principal Veda, and tho socond is marked by the circumstance that it 
often combines with verses passages in prose, which oro called yajxu 
(lit. " that by which the sacrifice is effected"). and have given to tho 
Yiyurvcda its name. Besides, the ceremonial for which this Veda was 
made up is much more diversified and elaborate tbau that of the Sama- 
vedo, and the mystical and philosophical allusions which now and then 
appear in tho R'igvcda, probably in its latest portions, assume a moro 
prominent place in tho Yiyurveda. In one word, it is the sacrificial 
Veda, os its namo indicates. Hcnco wo understand why it was looked 
upon in that period of Hindu civilisation which was engrossed by 
superstitions and rites, as tho principal Veda, superior in fact to tho 
R'igveda, where there is no system of rites. To Suyan'a. for instanco. 
tho great commentator of the Veda3, who lived only four centuries ago, 
the poetry of tho R'igvcda, ami ovcu tho collection of tho Samavoda, 
arc of far lots importance than tho Yajurveda. “ Tho R’igvcda and 
Siiuaveda," he says, in his introduction to the Taittiriya-Sanhitt, " are 
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like freaco-pointings, whereas the Yqjurroda is ihe wall on which they 
stand” (Muller, 'Anc. Sonsk, Lit.’ p. 176); and it is on the ritual 
works connected with the oldest recension of this Veda that the specu¬ 
lations of the Miraunsiat*, who refer their doctrine to the Sutrn of 
Jaimini, are based. (GoldstUcker, * Pdn'ini,’ p. 0.) 

There is one remarkable fact to bo noticed in tho history of this 
Veda, which has no parallel in that of tho other Vodts, a schism to 
which its collection gavo rise, and which ended in the potting forth of 
two Yajurveda texts, tho ono assuming the namo of the Black, the 
other that of tho White Yajurveda. Tho Vishn’u-Puriu'o. iii. 6. 2 
(and nearly in the same manner the Vdyu-Puriu'a), contain the follow¬ 
ing legend concent lug the origin of this schism: •• YAjnaralkya, son J 
Bralimariti, ni Vais'ampiyana's disciple, eminently versed in duty 
ond obedient to bis teacher. An agreement had formerly been made 
by the Munis, that any ono of their number who should fail to attend 
at an assembly on Mount Mcru on a certain day should incur the guilt 
of Brahmanicido within tho period of seven nights. Vais'ampayana 
was tho only person who infringed this agreement, and he in conse¬ 
quence occasioned the death of his sister’s child, by touching it with his 
foot. Ho then desired all his disciples to perform in his behalf an 
expiation which should take away his guilt, and forlode any hesitation. 
Ysjnaralkya then said to him, “ Reverend air, what is the nocewity for 
thoso faint and feeble Brahmans? 7 will perform the expiation." 
Tho wiso teacher, incensed, replied to Yqjuavalkya, ''Contemner of 
Brahman*, giro up all that thou hast learnt from mo; I hare no need 
of a disobedient disciple, who, like thco, stigmatises tlieso eminent 
Brahmans as feeble.’’ Yijnavalkya rejoined. •' It was from devotion 
(to thee) that I said what I did ; but I, too, bavo douo with thcc: hero 
is all that I havo learnt from tlioo." Having spoken, he vomited forth 
the identical Ynjus texts tainted with blood, and giving them to his 
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muster, be departed at his will. The other pupil* having thon become 
transformed into partridges (tiffin) picked up tho Yajus texts, and were 
thcnco called Taittiriyos. And these who had by their teacher's com¬ 
mand performed tho expiation, were from this performance ( chararx'a) 
called Charnkadhwaryua. Ynjnavalkja then, who was liabituatod to the 
exercise of suppressing his breath, dcroutlj hymned tho sun, desiring 
to obtain Yi\jus texts." (The hymn follows.) 

'• Thus celebrated with tlicso and other praises, the sun assumed tho 
form of a horso, and said. "Ask whatever toon thou desired." 
YAjuavalkya then, prostrating himself before tho lord of tho day, replied, 
"Giro me such Yajus texts as my teacher does not possess." Thus 
supplicated, the sun gavo him tho Yryus text* called Ayntaytona, 
which were not known to hi* master. Those by whom these texts 
were studied wore called Vfyins, because the sun (when he gave them) 
assumed the shape of a horse (vftjin).” (Muir, • Orig. Sansk. Texts,* iii. 
pp. 82, 83). 

However absurd this legend may be conceived to be. tho two recen¬ 
sions of the Yajuneda which aro preserved, plainly bear out the fact, 
that the “ Whilo ” Yajurveda is more recent than the “ Black,” and 
that the former is ovidontly intended ns an improvement of tho latter 
—whence it is but reasonable to infer that such an infringement on an 
existing text cannot havo taken place without *ome, and probably a 
great, conflict between the followers of the one and tho originators of 
tho other. To understand, however, tho nature of this improvement, 
wo must advert to the character of tho older text. 

It has beon staled before, that each Voda consists of a collodion of 
hymns—the Saohita portion—and of a Brubman'a portion, which is 
especially intended for tho explanation of tho rites at the performance 
of which the hymns were employed. This division is maintained in 
its purity so far os the R'ig- and Sima-vcda are concerned. It is greatly 
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obscured, however, in the Taittiriya-SaiihitA, or that of the " Black 1 ’ 
Yiyur-veda. There, verses aud description of ritual occur promis¬ 
cuously ; it is in reality a teat-book for the guidance of the Adhwaryu 
priest, while the Holr'i and Udgau'i had to study their special ritual 
books, in order to know when any particular verse of their SanhitAs 
ought to come in at a certain rite. This motley character of the 
Taittiriya-Sanhita is probably indicated by tho epithet •'Black,’ 1 or 
“ Dark." which is given to the oldest recension of tho Ysjurveda; aud 
though tho Tittiris may bo a real proper name, the meaning of this 
word bciDg " partridge," it is not impoesibto that this coincidence 
suggested the etymological legend mentioned oIoto. Now, the impurity 
of this teat, as intimated by the legend, its " darkness," as it were, is 
removed in the “ White " Yajurvcda, which is ascribed to tho K’ishi 
Yijnavalkya; for in the latter wo possew a "clear" SanhitA and a 
clear ” BrAhman’a. 

Tho topics treated of in both redactions ore on the whole the same, 
but they ore differently placed, and vary sometimes in detail. The 
A/wmtdk»' or horse sacrifice, which is merely alluded to in a few 
hymns of tho IVigvcda-SanhitA, is dwelt upon in the Yiyurveda with 
considerable detail. The fact of six hundred and nine animals of 
various descriptions, domestic and wild, including birds and reptile*, 
being tied to twenty-one posts, and the intcrvuls between them, at the 
performaixc of this sacrifice, may convey an idea of the complicated 
ritual which existed at tho time when this Veda was composed. Of 
coromonics, unknown to the other Vedas, we may mention also, the 
Punuha-Medha* or man-sacrifice—an embleraatio ceremony, in which a 
hundred and cighty-fivo men of various speciCcd tribes, characters, 
and professions, are bound to cloven posts, and consocratcd to various 

• Kittc!, L L, 87 C 
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doilies—the SarM-medhn or all-sacrifice, nud tho Pil/i-nueVut or Mcrifice 
to tho names. It is worthy of nolioo, too. not only that oil the four 
castes, the instituiiou of which cannot with cerlninty bo traced to the 
period of the lt'igreda-SonhlliV, make their distinct appearance in tho 
Yiyumda, but also that it contains many words which in the mythology 
of the epic poems and tho Pornn’uS arc names of S’ivo. the third god 
of tho later Hindu triad. 

Tho Taittiriyo-Sanhitn of the Black Ynjurrcda is arranged in seven 
Kan'fa or books, with forty-four Prap&l'haka or chapters, containing 
altogether six hundred and fifty-one Anuuika or sections, divided iuto 
two thousand one hundred and ninety-eight Kan’filed or portions. 
Tho Vdjauouyi-Sanhitd of tho White Yajurvedo, in tho Mudhyandina 
recension, is divided iuto forty Adhydya Or lectures, with three hundred 
and three Anuvdka or sections, comprising one thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five Knn'f ikd or portions. Ollier schools connected with 
either form of this Veda adopted other divisions, which, however, need 
not be adverted to here. 

That tho Sankila of the Aihanartda is not a sacrificial collection 
in tho sense of that of the Sami- and Yajur-veda wo have explained 
already. It is divided into twenty Kan'fa or books, tbo first eighteen 
of which contain thirty-four Prap&fkaka or chapters, which comprise 
ninety-four Amiedka or sections: the seventeenth Kan'd'a consisting of 
ono PrsputTiaka Only, which lias no further subdivision: the nineteenth 
Kun'd’a is not divided into PrapdtTiakas, but simply into soren Anu- 
vikas; and the twentieth contain* nino Anuvukus, the third of which 
has three Paryiiyas. The Anuvakas in their turn consist of about 
8i* thousand verses. " Its first eighteen books," of which ulono it was 
originally composed, Professor Whitney, the learned editor of the 
* Athnrvasanhitu,’ obsorves (• Journal of the American Oriental Society,’ 
rol. iv. p. 251). “aro arranged upon a like system throughout: tbo 
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length of tho hymns, and not either their subject or their alleged 
Bulhoreliip, being tho guiding principle; those of about tho same 
number of verses ore combined together into books, end the books 
made up of tho shorter hymns stand first in order. A sixth of the 
maw, however, is not metrical, but consists of longer or shorter prose 
pieces, nearly akin in point of language and style to passages of tho 
Brdhmau'as. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth 
is also found amongst the hymns of tho R’ik, and mostly in the tenth 
book of the latter; tho rest is peculiar to tho Atharva. Respecting 
their authorship the tradition has no information of value to givo; they 
are with few exceptions attributed to mythical personage*. 

" As to tho internal character of tho Athurra hymns, it moy bo said 
of them, us of the tenth book of the R’ik, that they aro the productions 
of another and a later period, and the expreuions of a different spirit, 
from that of tho earlier hymns in the other Veda. In tho latter, the 
gods oro approached with reverential awe, indeed, hut with lore and 
confidonco also; a worship is paid to them that exalts the offerer of 
it; the demons, embraced under the general iinmo Rakihai, are objects 
of horror, whom the gods ward off and destroy; tho divinitios of tho 
Atharva are regarded rather »ith a kind of cringing fear, ns powers 
whoso wrath is to be deprecated and whose favour curried for; it kuows 
n whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and addresses 
itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce them to abstain 
from doing harm. The mantra, pmycr, which in tho older Veda is the 
instrument of devotion, is here rather the tool of superstition; it wrings 
from the unwilling hands of the gods the fevoure which of old their 
good-will to men induced them to grant, or by simple magical power 
obtains the fulfilment of tho utterer's wishes. The most prominent 
characteristic feature of the Atharva is the multitude of incantalious 
which it contains; these arc pronounced either by the person «bo is 
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himself to be benefited, or. more often, by the sorcerer for hint. and 
■re directed to the procuring of the greataal rariolj of dosireble ende j 
meet frequently, perhaps. long lib. or rewrecy from grievous sickne*. 
i* the object .ought; then ■ talisman. each • neekloee. is somatim* 
giren, or in rery numoroos *sn eoene plant endowed with martelloue 
virtues ie to be the immadiata atoms) mease of tbe cure; farther, tho 
attainment of wealth or power ie aimed at. tbe downfall of enotniee, 
success in lore or in play, the remoral of petty peats, and eo on. oren 
down to tho growth of hair on a bald pate- There are hymns, too, in 
which a single rite or ceremony ie taken op and stalled, somewhat in 
tho same strain as tho Soma in the Pivaroirya hjmna of tbe R'ik. 
Others of a speculative mystical character are not wanting; yot their 
number is not ao great as might naturally be expected, considering tho 
development which the Hindu religion receired in tho periods following 
after that of the primitire Veda. It seems in the main that the 
Athena is of popular than of priestly origin: that in making the 
transition from tbe Vedie to modern times, it forms an intermediate 
stop, rather to tho grem idolatries and soporatitioos of the ignorant 
mass, than to the sublimated pantheism of the Brahmans." (Ib. vol. iii. 
p. 807.) 

Tho general character of the BriXmtn'a. or dogmatic, portion of tho 
Vedas having been explained before, a short ootioe of tho principal 
work, of that class, and a few e.tract, from thorn, will illustrate tho 
position they hold botwson tho collodion of hymn, and tho remainder 
of tho V.idik literature. 

Tho Brdhman'a of the Bahvr'ichae. by tho priotts of the R'igroda, is 
still preserved in two editions. Tho former—tho Aiunya BrAhmun'a 
—consists' of eight PmckiiA or pentads* of AdkyAp,. thus comprising 
forty Adhyiyas or lectures, which again are snbdiridod into two hundred 
and eighty five A'WW*« or portions. The latter, tho S’irkluiyana- 
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Dnttutan'a, which bear* also tho name of tho KaHtMlaki-Brikman'a, 
ooiielsU of thirty AdliyAyas, likewise subdivided Into a number of 
Khan'd'aa. Doth BiAlimau'aa osnuin on the wlwle iho same matter: 
but iho diUrmiKo of iho maunor In which (hair auhjeoU ar« arranged 
•nd iroalod loads lo tho supposition lhal Iho first thirtj lectures 
of tho AiUireyaDrAhman'a aw older than thceo of tho 8'AnkhAynna. 
whereas tho last ton lecturos of tho former conUin rites not explained 
In tlio lallor, «nd ore probably thero/oro more recent thon tho S’An- 
khAyana. Thooo BrAhroan'aa do not follow tho order of the hymns of 
the R'igveda-SanhitA. but quote them as they would bo required by the 
Hotr'i priest for tho performance of the ritea described. In order to 
give on Idea of the elaborato ceremonial which milled thcao Brahman's* 
into life, end of tho mysticism which connects them with s subsequent 
class of works, wo will first giro an abstract of an important ceremony, 
treated of with great detail in the last books of the Aitarcya-Brahman's, 
and scrcrol times alluded to In tlie epic poetry of the MahiibbArata and 
RAm&yan'a,—tho /ibAiahcty or inauguration of a king. 

This ceremony is either part of o HajasAya, and performed by a 
king at the end of this sacrifice, or it is not put of a sacrifice, and then 
occura at a king's accession to the throne. For colebratiug the former 
ceremony there must have been prepared n throne-scat of tho wood of 
tho udumbara (/'fens j/tomtrala), resting on four legs o open high, with 
hoards placed on them, and side-boards of tho dimensions of a cubit or 
two spans; the whole well fastened logothor with a texture made of 
oorda of vxunja grass (Stutharum Miinja) ; n tiger skin, which is placed 
on tho seat with tho hair upward and the neck to the east, a large four- 
cornered ladle of tutumlara wood, and a bnuich of tlie earns. In the 
ladle have boen put eight things: curd, honoy. clarified hotter, water 
proceeding (tom rain during sunshine, before it has fallen down, blades 
of S'ydina grass, sprouts, spirituous liquor, aud Dn'h grew (ZWcue* 
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daclylon). To prepare a site for the throne three lines hare been drawn 
on a place of sacrifice .... one southward*, another westwards, end 
a third northwards; the one to tho south is lltsl on which the throne 
is to be placed, with its front towards the east, so that tho two feet to 
the north come to stand within tho Vedi or eacrificisl ground, end the 
two to the south without; this letter spot ocoupied by the tbrouo seat, 
la called S'rt (comm., as a typo of happiness or prosperity). The place 
within tho Vedi being amall, hut that without being illiroited, this 
|Hortion of tho throne indicates that tho aacriflcer may obtain deflnito 
and indefinite wishes within and without tho Vtdi. The tiger shin is 
the type of increase of military power, for tho tlgor is tho hero of tho 
wild boasts; tho udun.ham wood of tho throne, ladlo and branch, la 
the typo of nourishing Juice and of food (which tho saoriftcor is supposed 
to soquire by this symbol); curd, honoy. and clarified butter typify the 
ee«enee of water and plants (curd and bultor. ns tho commentator 
observes, because they originate in grass and water, which aro the food 
of oattlo; honey, bocauso it originates in the juice of plants collcoted 
by bees): wutor proceeding from rain during sunshine, before it has 
fallen down, typifies lustre (or energy); and rain (being tho oonstrjnonco 
of oblelton* to tho godo) bolinooi; grass and sprouts typify food, honco 
prosperity and progeny; spirituous liquor is tho type of a Kshatriya's 
power (comm., on account of its fierceness or hotness); Du'b grass 
(being tho Kshalrfya of the plants, and firmly established in tha soil 
with its many root*) is tho typo of military power and of a firmly osU- 
blisltod rule. Tlio principal features of tho ceremony itself are tho 
following. Tho king, who performs Uio sacrifice, kneels down at tho 
back part of the throne-seat with his face to tho east, and his right knee 
touching the ground. Ho then touches with his hands tho throne-seat, 
and inrites the gods to ascend it together with rarious metres —Agni 
with tho motre Gayutri, Saritr'i with tho Ushfiih, Soma with tho 
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Auu.hl'ubh, Iiri'haipati with the Dr'ihatl, Milia and KiWa with 
the Pankii, InJra with the Trisht’ubh. tho VWtn Dad* with Ilia 
Jngall—for tho purpoaa of obtaining "kingly power, righteous govern¬ 
ment, increase of enjoyment, independent rule. altainmsnt of moro 
distinguished quililies tlian those poescMod by othor king*, coining 
(after (loath) into tho world of Brahman, and oWining llioro dominion, 
a mighty rule, mastership, Indopondenco. and a long, midonco thro." 
Tho gods bavo arrived, and tho king now ascend* himaolf tho throne* 
•cat. first with hia right and then with hia loft knee, 'llie next oere- 
mony is tho propitiation of tho liquid in the ladle, which is performed 
by the priest, who will poor it over tho king by reciting those veisea 
(from the Allnuraveda): "Waters, behold me with a favourable eye; 
with a favourable body touch my skin: all Ores, for they reside in 
wuter, I invoke ou your account; do uot produce in me beauty, l-xlily 
strength, and energyend bj tho king repeating tlicso words afu-r 
him. If this propitiation did not take place, the liquid would destroy 
tho vigour of the king. After this, tho priest covers the head of the 
king with the udumlmra branch, and ponrs the liquid over him while 
reciting tho following three R'igveda vorses: •• Thera waters are most 
propitious ; they have healing power to free from all disease; they aro 
tho uuginentera of kingly power and ita supporters; tlmy are Immortul." 
•• With which Pnyapati (the lord of creeturee) sprinkled Indra, tho 
king Soma and Mauu, with tliera I aprinklo thee, that thou beromeat 
king of kings in this world." "The queen, thy mother, boro thee to 
bo gieet amongst tho groat, and a righteous ruler over men; an 
auspicious luothor boro thoo." And this YnJurvela verse: " Tlie divine 
Savitr'i hns giren his consent, therefore, I pour (this liquid) over thee 
with tho arms of the A s’wins (comm., not with my own), with tho 
litnds of 1’ftnhan, with the beouty of Agni, with the iwdisnco of Siirya 
end with tho senses of ludin, for tho sako of strength, prosperity 
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glory, and Increase of food." Aftor the recital of other verses, by 
which spirituous liquor and Soma are inlondod to becomo identified, 
tho king drink* tho liquor, and presents tho rest to a friend. Ho then 
placoe tho udumbnra branch on tho ground, and prepare# himself for 
doHconding from tho tlirenoeent; but while ho U (till #oated, and puts 
hi# foot on tho ground, ho eny#: '• I (Irmly ntand on heaven and earth, 
I (Irmly stand on exhaled end inhaled air, I firmly stand on day and 
night, 1 (Irmly stand on food and drink; on what is DrAhinan'n, on 
what is Kshatriya—on those three world# stand I firmly F Ho then 
descends, aits down on tho ground with his fitOS towards tho oo>t, 
utters thrice tho words, “ adoration to what is Brihraan'a I” and offers 
a gift (comm., a cow) to a BrAhmsu'a. Tho olject of this gift is tho 
attainment of victory in every quarter, and over oveiy description of 
enemies; and hi# threefold expression of adoration to what is a Bruh- 
man'a, implies that a kingdom prospers and has valiant men when it is 
under the control of tho Brahman’o#, and that a valiant son will be 
born to him. Then the king rises, pule fuel into tho sacrificial firo, 
and tokes three steps to tho east, north, and to the north-east, while 
reciting aovcrnl versos specified. Upon this lie sits down by tiro 
dotneniie fire, and the Adhwaryu priest make* for him, out of a goblot, 
four tiinie three oblation#, with clarified butter, to Indra, while reciting 
other lt'igvoda veiwe. " A king for whom those libation# are mads to 
India in tho Indicated manner, becomes free from diaonso, cannot 1* 
lijuivd by enemies, is exompt from poverty, everywhere protected 
apiint danger, and thus become* victorious in all tho quarters, and, 
aflor death, established in India's heaven." ' 

The rites of tho Abhlahoka ceremony, which are performed at a 
king’s aceoaaion to tho throne, are founded on tho proceedings which 
arc described as having taken ploco when Indra was consecrated by tho 
gods as tlicir supremo rulor. Tim lattor are. os a matter of coureo. of 
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on entirely myatical kind. Thu*, the eight put* of hi* throne-teat are 
hflid to have eon*i*t«d of 8Amavodn verses; of tho thread* of the tax- 
ture which wu to (void hi* *trueturo togolhor, those Unit wont leugth 
wUo wore mndo of It'greda-, and three that wont crouwa;* of 
Bilmavod*-, Uio intorv*!* boing Yryuivedn-v«r*o*: tho revering of tli« 
throno wo* the goddo** of Olory, tho pillow tho goddo** of Happinoa*; 
Sn.iUl and Ur'ibn.pali suppoiteJ tho fore leg*, VAyu and PA.hui tho 
hind leg*. Mitre and Varau'a tlio two top bo*rd*, and tho two iWwin* 
the two *tdc-bouid«, of tlio throoe-itcat, Ac, The inougunttiou of the 
mortal king begin* with tho priest calling upon him to take the following 
oath" If 1 (tho king! do over horm to tlteo, thou (tbo prie*t) rasyal 
deprivo mo of all pious acts which 1 hare done from tho lime of my 
birth up to that of my death, of henren, and whatever also good has 
been accomplished by mo. of loug life and offspring." He then orders 
his attendants to bring four kind* of froits: the fruit of tlio Sgagrodha 
{Ficut Indira), of tlio UJiwilara (Finn glcmeraia), of tho Asoxitiha {Finn 
religion), and of tho l’lahha {Finu iii/ectoria); betide* four kinds of 
grain: rice with small grain, rice with large grain, Priyang*, ami 
bailey. Next they bring at hi* command a throne-sent of uduinlora- 
wood (made in a manner as doeeribel boforc), a ladle of udambara 
(or, instead of tho latter, a vessel of udumbam), and an udumbare 
branch. Tluni they put the various kinds of fruit aud grain in Uio 
ladle or ressol, mid pour ovor then cutd», honoy, clarified luttcf, and 
water procoodiug from rein during *uushiuo, boforo it lift* fitllen down; 
nftonvard*. having placed tlio ladle or voreel on Uio grouixl thoy 
addre** tho lliroiie-»eat with a Mantra, which recall* the component 
parU of Indra's throno, and thus tend* to identify both. Than tho 
prie»t ask* tlio king to oarend Uio throne-seat, inviting tho S'asus, 
Rudras, Adilyas, and tho otfior divinitie* which wore invited by iudra 
at liia inauguration to uscoud hi* throno, with tlio **ino Metres and 
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songs, and for tho snmo purposes. Upon ibis iho relatives of Iho king 
proclaim hi* high qualities in the same words aa iho god* proclaimed 
llio greatness of India; llio prioal rooitos a certain IVigvoJn verso, and. 
placing iiimaolf before tho throne with hi* fnco toward* llio west. cover* 
the lioad of iho king with tho udumUm branch, tho loavce of which 
havo boon wotted, and with a gold Pnvllre, and sprinkles him with 
tho liquid (In tho India or vwsel) while reciting tho throo R'igveda 
vcraco, and iho Yqjurvcdu verec* quoted above, and uttering tho throe 
sacred word* D/tur ISUuior Sxrar. Lastly, ho addressee tho king 
with iho prayer that tho Voaun, the Rndras, and the oilier divinities 
who performed this ceremony for Indr# in tho cast, ooulli, 4c.. may 
severally do tho same for him in thirty-one auccossiro days, and to 
the snmo ofToct os they did it for him. Of tho ingredients of tho 
sacred liquid, tho Nyagrodha, being, on account of its wide sprcad> 
tho king of the tree*, and rico with email groins, being among plants 
principally productive of strength, tho fruit of tho former and the 
grain of the latter are tho typo of tho qualities of a Kshntra; tho fruit 
of tho udumbara and llio grain# of tho Priyangu are tho typo of 
increase of enjoyment; tlto fruit of the As'wattha and rice with largo 
grain*, tho typo of righleou* government; tho fruit of tho Plakahn, 
tho typo of Independent rule and attainmout of more distinguished 
qualities than thorn* possessed by oilier kiugs: barley it tho typo of 
iiillituij counnaudorihip; curds, that of sliarpnoss of the souses; 
iKUiry, that of (ho essence of plants and troos; and water it tho typo of 
freedom from dontli, or that of long lifo (becauio it nouriahoa). The 
ceremony having leou completed, tho king haa to tnalio a proiout to 
tho inaugurating priest, namely a thousand uialikas of gold, a hold, and 
cattle, but this amount rooms merely to constitute a minimum 
acknowledgement of the exertions of tho priest, for tho text of tho 
Aitnnyn'DrAhiuau'a adds that "they *ay, a king should give innumc- 
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table. illimited proeonts, sinco a king is illimited (in wealth), and ihui 
will obtain illimited benefit to himselfand it adds, too, aovoral 
instances in which kiuga bestowed unbounded wealth on tlio oOttsliug 
priosts. After the prieat liaa received the gift, ho haudn to tho king a 
goblet of spirituoua liquor in roclling an appropriate R'igvoda hymn, 
which has tho power of transforming tho qualilica of tlio liquor drunk 
by tlio king into tboso of tlio juice of tlio 8oraapluut Lastly, tho 
king recite* aon»o other roraoa specified. (For u fuller account of 
tlill ceremony, oomporo Goldstlickor's 1 Sanskrit Dictionary,' i-v. 
• Abblehaka.’) 

Aa an illustration of those passage* of the Aitaraya-Brihnmn'o. which 
pnrtnko more of an incauiUlory nature, we may quote tlio description 
of a rito which occurs in iu last chapter, and relates to rites to be per- 
formed, under tho direction of a proper Purohito, or chaplain, for tho 
destruction of tlio king's enemies. *• Foes, enemies, mid rivals," we 
read there, "perish around him who is conversant with these rites. 
That which (moves) in the atmosphere ia air (Brahman), around which 
perish flvo deities—lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 
Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain :_it vanishes, and none 
knows (whither it ia gone). When a man dies, ho vanishes; and none 
knows (whither hie soul is gone). Therefore, "henever lightning 
flushes, pronounoo this prayer: ’May my onemy perish: may lio 
disappear, and nono know (where ho is).' Soon, indeed, none will 
know (whither Iso is gone). Ruin having fallen (ovaporatea and). di»- 
appoars within tho moon. Ao. Whan rain cossas. pronounce this (prayer), 
Ac. Tho moon at tho conjunction, disappears within tho sun, Ac. 
Whan tho moon is dark, pronounce. Ac. The sun nhon setting, din- 
appears in fire, Ao. Whan tho sun sets, pronounce. Ao. Fire, ascend¬ 
ing, disappears in air, Ac. When flro ia extingni»lK«d, pronounce. Ac. 
Those same doilica are again produced from this very origin. Fire ia 
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bom of «ir; for, urged with force by tlio breath, il increejos. Viewing 
it, pronounce (this prayer), 'May fire be rerived: but not iny foe be 
roproduood; may ho depart averted/ Therefore, doe* tho cuomy go 
far away. Tho tun ii born of flro. Viewing it, any, • May tho »un riae, 

but not my too be reproduced/ Ac.The observance (e«)oinod> 

to him (who undortskea tii«*o ritee, is as follow*): let him not til down 
earlier than the too ; but atand while ho think* him eUnding. I«ot 
him not lio down oarlior titan tho foo: but sit whilo ho think* him 
silting. Lot him not aloop oarlior than tho foe, but wako whilo ho 
think* him waking. Though hi* enemy had a hoed of *tono. Mon does 
lie tiny him: ho doce tlay him." (Colebrooko, ‘Mi*c. E**.,’ i. 
p. «.)• 

Tho legends narrated in this, as well a* in other Brakmon'ns, intend 
always, ns indicated before, to explain the origin of a rite, or to illus¬ 
trate its efllcacy. Among those inot with in tho Aitareya-Bruhinau'n, 
we may point particularly to one, as it is romarkablo in soveral respects. 
It had to be recited by tho Hotr'i, sitting on a gold-embroidered carpot, 
to a king whose inauguration had been completed; and another priest, 
Bitting on a similar carpot, had to repent tho words of the Hotr'i. 
But a victorious king is likowise reoomuionded to have this legend 
recited to him, though ho may not liavo performed tho sacrifice; and 
n mau desirous of progeny is promised tho With of a aou if it i* pro- 
porly icad to him. Wo moau tho legend of S'nHahVrpoi. Ita suUtunco 
ia as follows s— 

Onoo upon a tlmo llicro lived llnris'chamlra, a mii of Vodkas, and 
a descendant of Ikshuuku, Though ho had a hundred wives, he did 
not obtain a Mn from them. II is desire, however, of having ono bocamo 
•till sUougtir than it wus, wheu Pnrrsta mid Nurnda visited him, and 
when Nirada explained to him tho boons a man derives from being 
1 thug, Allure)* llrtltman's, riti. S, 28. 
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blessed with tho birth of a non. Following tho ndrico of Nil rads, 
Haria'cbandrn addressed himself, thoroforo, to Varun'a and promisod 
tho god to aaeriflco him hia son. if bo granted him ono. Varun'a 
aaaentod to tho offer. Now a eon. who reoeltod tho nnmo of Rohitn, 
W*g bom to Haris'ehandra. Varun’a presented himtalf, and claimed 
tho fulfilment of tho compact. But Haris'ehandra Mid: "Cattle ia 
fit for a sacrifice whon It ia ten day* old ; lot him thon becomo ten days 
old and I shall aacrifico him to thee." Vnrun'a assented : but the ten 
days haring pourd away, Harit'chaudiu again Mid : " Cattle U lit for u 
sacrifice when it has got teeth; let him than got tooth, and I shall 
sacrifice him to theo." Once more Varun’a assented; but when Rohiu 
had got his teeth, hia futher said to Varnn'a: ” Cattlo is fit for a sacri¬ 
fice whon it lose* again its tooth; let him thon lose his teeth, and I 
shall sacrifice him to thee.” Again Vnrun'a assented: but Rohitn 
1 taring lost his teeth, his father said to Varun'a: "Cattle is fit for a 
sacrifice when it recovers its teeth; let him then recover liis teeth, 
ond I shall sacrilico him to thee." Varun'a assented; but RohiU 
1 taring recovered hi* teeth, his father said to Varun'n: " A warrior is 
fit for a sacrifice when he is able to uso hi* weapon ; let him then lcam 
to use his weapon, and I shall oacrifico him to thee." Again Varun'a 
assented; and when RohiU know how to me hi* weapon, hia father said 
to him: " Varun'a. my son. hoi given time to me, and 1 shall sacrifice 
thee to him." But Rohiu refuse!. took his boV ond went to tho forest, 
where he wnndered about during a wholo year. Varun'a. however, now 
Mixed Harh'oltaudra, ami mado him owoll. On hearing this, Rohiu 
went about and mot Indra, who encouraged him to wander first for 
Booth or, thon a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a shih year. 

At the ond of this poriod ho saw in llio forest a R'ishl of the nnmo 
of Ajlgarta, tho son of Suyarasa, who lived there in great poverty with 
his three ootm, S'lrnayiHcArAAn, y unnAYe/w, mid S' imoldiignla. Itohilu 
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offered Lira a hundred cows if he gave up one of hi* eon* to ho 
sacrificed instead of him to Vanin'*. Ajlgarta accepted iho offer 
but retained hi* oldo.t aon: and hi* wifo olaiiaiug the joungeet, both 
ugieod to give up 8’unahVopa. Rolilta then took him to hi* father. 
IlaiWoliandra, and Vaniu'a »l*o having couBnnod tho barter, ninoe, »»o 
thought, a BnUiman'a i* of greater value thau a Kshelrlya, Haris', 
oliandra in celobrnling the rite of RityuiAya aulmtitutcil S'unahVe|Mi 
for tlie victim to bo immolated at thi* sacrifice. Tho Hotr'l priest who 
officiated at it was Vl*'«i\ioilra, Jamndagni fulfilled tlie function* of 
tho Adhwaryu, Vnaislil'ho those of tho Brahman, and AyAsya those of 
llrt UdgiUr'i. Vet tho preliminary rites having being fulfillod, no one 
could bo found who would tie S'unfthVepa to the *acrifiuial poet. Upon 
which Ajigartn offered to do this if they gave him another hundred 
of cow*. They did ao; hut though S'uuahVcpa now was tied to the 
poet, no one would iiuinolnto him. Again Ajigartn came forward and 
promised to immolate hb son if they would give him a third hundred 
of cow*. They did so, and Ajtgarta shnipeued hi* knife and approached 
lib aon. New S'unahYcpa resolved to implore tho gods to rolonae 
him. lie addressed himself first to PmjajatU with on appropriate 
lfigvtda hymn, but the god told him to pray to Agnl. Agni, invoked 
with another hymn, told him to pray to Savilr’i; and Savitr’i told 
him to address Varun'a; hut Varan's sent him once more to Agni, who 
now recommended him to praise all tho god* with ou appropriate 
Itynm. 8'unehVapu obeyed ; hi* ties were released, and Haris'ahandta 
was restored in liealtli. S'unahVepa, on his part, now imtitutod a now 
•nerilke. Hut when ho placed himself at the eido of Via'wAniKra, and 
Ajlgart* claimed him back, VieNramllra ruplied: •• No, tho gods 
(Jtvtu) havo given him (arrfMfa) to mo j" and from that timo Iho was 
no longer S’unoliVeps, that is. (Dogstail), hut Dovnnitn (©coSoroc), 
tho sou of Vis'wamitra. (Nor a literal and excellent translation of 
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till* legend by Professor Roth, soo Weber’* ' Indiaeho Sludicn,' i. p. 
«43. <r.; and for eome additional remarks, ibid., ii. p. 112 , ff.)' 

After tlicee iuitiuioe*, which will convey an idea of (he oontent* of 
the Briliinan’a in gcnornl, we must content ouraelve* with giving tho 
name* of the other principal work* of this category. For, the difference 
which exist* between thorn, howevor great, would bo intelligible only 
if wo could enter into tho detail of tho Vaidik rilee.nnd Into the growth 
of the legendary life which periadea (hie portion of tho ancient litem- 
taro of India. 

8u(Bce it therefore to state that the BnVhroan’a literature ha* found 
it* greatoat development in the train of tho Voda which, a* we might 
cxpoct. would require tnoro than any other Veda an explanation of tho 
purpose* for which it was formod—tho Yajuneda. On tho oilier hand, 
ainco tho Satihit* of the Black Ynjurvcdu is already a combination, as 
wo have aeon, of hymns and Brnhmnn’a, it is intelligible tliatnc find in 
connection with the White Yajuneda lliat Brahman'a which, though 
probably the most recent, still » the moat systematic and the moit 
complete of all tlie Brdhman’a*. It is called the S'alapalKaBnihman'n, 
and is ascribed, like the Sanhiti of the Whito Ysjurveda, to YAjnaval- 
kya. It is. like tho Sanbita, preserved in tlie edition of ilte MM- 
hyandina and in that of tho KMxa school. Tho former is dividod 
into fourteen Kdn'd'a or books, wkioh contain 000 hundred Adhydya 
or lecture*; or into sixty-eight PrapiU’baka (sections) with four 
hundred and thirty eight BrdAmas’a, and seven thouiand six hundred 
aud twenty-four Kan'd'Utd (portions). In tlie Kditn edition it oom- 
prise* aevonteon Kiln'd 1 *, with a hundred and four AMydya, four 
hand rod and forty-six BrMman'a. and flvo thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-si* Kan'd’M. The first nine KAn’d'a of this Brahman'a follow tho 
first eighteen books of the Ssnhit* almost atop for atop, in quoting 
• Muir, 1 Ancient Seiukrit TSXl*. 1 1*. 356 <». 
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their rereos and explaining Iheir application at the sacrifice*. The 
last fire KAn'd'aa, however, refer only partially—eoro* even not at all 
—to the contente of the Sanhiui. and may therefore he a loter increase 
of this extensive Brohman’a. which it extremely rich in antiquarian 
and mythological content* ; but on account of it* purely ritual character, 
cannot bo uuderetood without the corapUU and excellent commentary 
of Sdyan'a. 

The BnUimnu'a of tho Dlaok VqjurvcJa i* preeorved in tho school 
of the Taittirlyai, and beam the name of the Talttirlya-IMhman'a. 
dilTcriug but little in character from iu Sanhltd. 

A* regards tho SAmaveda, Sdyan'a enumerate* eight Brdhman'a* con- 
nee ted with it. namely, tho PnmVha (alto callod TAu'd'ya- or Panelta- 
rlnt'a\, Uio Sho'drini'a, the 84m*rUM, Jnkty+BrAkman'a, tho Du*- 
rdM^ya-BnlA^a, and tlio Upanuhad, which, according to ProfcMur 
MUller (Auo. Ban»k. Lit.' p. 840) U probably tho 
UpmtUhad.* Tho flret two are tho moat important of thoae work*, tho 
Pouchavina'a treating of tho aacrlllcce which are performo<l witii tho 
juico of tho Soma-plaut, iu ritoa which laat Horn ono to ono hundred 
day*. Tho Sha'driut'a ia rcmarkablo on account of tho incantatory 
reromoniea it doaeriboa ; it end* with a chapter on omen* and tho rito* 
to bo porformed on unlucky occasions, ouch as diaoaxea, or at por- 
tentoua occurrence*, tuoli as eerthquakea, unusual phenomena, and the 
liko. 

The Braluonn'a of tlio Atliarvavcda is tho Gopalha-Bnibnan'a. 
•'That it wns composed after tho acliiam of tho Charokaa and Vi\Ja- 
eaneyiua (tho followoraof tho Black and White Yi\jur»eda), and after the 
completion of tho Vnjaaaneyi-Snnhitii, may bo gathered from the foot 

• To there should be added I lie 8»ohilop*ni.h»d, and (he Yana'a-DrlhmanV 
Sre Burnell 1 * odIUon of the Si.iuridl.lua.Bn\t.mo»'a, L lulred., and Weber 1 ! 
• Indbci* Titcruturgrechichto, 2nd edition, p. 81 f. 
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that whore tho first lines of tho other VoJna are quoted in tboGopotha, 
Iho first lino of ihe Y^jurveds i* taken from tho Vnjasaneyiiw, and not 
from iho Taittirlyos. It is more explicit on tho chapter of accidents 
than tho Brthnusn'as of tho other Vodai .... Tho ceremonial in 
Konoml is discussed in it in tho samo manner as in the oilier Bnlli- 
inan'oa," (MUllor. ' Ano. Sanik. Lit.,* pp. 451. 45a.)* 

Tho SanhitA or oollootion of Mantra, and tbo Brdhmau'a, comtiluto 
tlmt which is properly called tho aacrod literature of tho Hindus, (As 
r*a ; llioy are also comprised undor tho namo of S'ruli or rerelalion. 
But in speaking of tho Veda ire sliould not feel justified in leaiing 
unnotiood that doss of works, ono portion of which is so intimately 
connected with it that it was hold by later generation* in the same 
owe ns tho Voda, whereas another portion has become so essential 
an nppcndngo to it. that it was justly called Vcdnnga, or •• limb of tho 
Veda." 

The former category comprises the theological or thcreopliical 
writings, which have sprnng from tho Brihman'as, and are perhaps 
more popular among European students than any other portion of tho 
Vaidik literature—tho Upaniihadi. Tho word Upaniihad is rendered 
by tho nativo dictionaries •• myatery.” S’ankam, tho great Vcdaula 
philosopher and glossator of tho Upanishsds, assumos that tho word 
being derirod from tho radical sad,—with tho preflxeo upa sml nf,— 
which amongst others has also tho sense of '• destroying.* literally 
means tho science which dostroys erroneous ideas or ignoranoc. 
European scholars, on tho contrary, hare expressed the belisf that it 
•• means originally tho art of sitting down near a teacher, of submls- 
aively listening to him" (from vpa "below," m "down," and iirJ 
"to lit;*' for instance, MUllor. ' Anc. Sansk. Lit.,’ p. 310). But 

• Mjendrstu Mitra’s introduoUon to Ills tdltlou of the Oop.llis Drlkm.nV 
Calcutta, 1872, p. 11-37. 
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there i* n strong probability tlr*t the word has boon already used by 
o Hindu grammarian, who preceded the existence of the Upaniihad 
uxtrkt, lu (ho sense of •'secret” (GolditUchor, • PAn'ini/ p. 141. nolo 
HU); oml ainco UiU moaning ii not incompniiblo with llio olymo- 
Ingy of Iho woid-which may aignify " storing Into that which U 
hidden "—It Morao coruin that at no period the UpenWtade "«o 
looked upon ai m«ro loaaom imparted to thoir pupil* by old 
divinH. but a* th« myaloriou* aoionco which, through haalowing real 
knowledge on tlio human mind. lend, to tho aUaiumont of eternal 
bliss. 

For such la the olijoct of all the UptnUhnd*; and the knowledgo 
they intend to convoy is chiefly that of the production and nature of 
tho world, of the properties of a Supremo Divinity, and those of the 
human soul, which they conceive to be part of it. The same object is 
pureued, nnd the same view* of the nature of tire diviuo and the human 
soul as in the Upanishad* are entertained by tho Vedanta philosophy. 
Wo perceive therefore at once the close connection which exisU between 
the Upani.hadn and this orthodox system of Hindu philosophy. Their 
difference, indeed, is merely that which aojaratM the beginning from 
the end of n oortain kind of philosophical reasoning. In the Vedtatn 
tho Hindu mind pos*oe«e* a aystem which endeavour* to deduct and to 
connect iu ideas on tho creation of the world, ou the idoutily of Iho 
absolute and individual soul, lu metlrod would not Mod tho teat of 
oar philosophical rcasoniug: but iu explanation* evidently aim at 
•cicntiflc precision aud abortnow of e»pro*aion, nnd they are generally 
free from mythological my.llcism. In the Upanlahad*. on the oontrary. 
there i* merely tho material for a ejetem of philoeophy. Tlio subject 
titwtod of by them is frequently dealt with in a desultory manner; it 
is intercepted by legond. and allcgorios; it is adapted to tho form of 
dialogue*; it abound* in repetition* and verbose phraseology. But all 


those negative feature* of tho Upaniahads must be viewed in (lie mirror 
of (lie Hindu mind; and then ivo easily comprehend (lint, tcceaaible u> 
the popular undenUudiug of the educated, they became the batii of 
that more enlightened belief which at all pciiodt of Indian hlatory Itat 
•truggled egainit (he idolatry and the grou praclicca produced by a 
ininomoeption of tho aacred text*. and doubtlcea also by (ho inloroated 
inotivoa of a dogenernted does of priest*. 

Within tho circle of tho UpanUlmd literature aerentl period* are 
dearly distinguishable, though Sanskrit philology possesses no means 
of rendering them into intelligiblo dale*. Tlio first it that of the 
jiran'yaia. Ae the name indicates, aud aait ia explained by Kaiydyaiia 
in ono of hie criticiema on tho great grammarian Pdn'ini, this class of 
Upaniahnd* wiw studied in tho solitude of the forests, apparently 
because it was thought necessary that tho miud should divot itself 
from all contact with the world when meditating on tiio mysteries of 
life. These Artm'yakos are more immediately connected with the Drub- 
ninn'iis than tho Upanishads properly so colled. Tho Bi'ihad-Arau'yaka, 
for instance, is a part itself of the S'slapstheBnthman'a of tho White 
Yiy urvodo; the Aitiireya-Amn’yaka is added to the Aitareya-Briihraan'a, 
and tho CbhAndogya-Upauishad, as wo have sceu. though' not bearing 
the name of an Amriyaka, ie oounted amongst the Brithnum'u of the 
Bilmaveda. Those works combine tlmir speculations with a consider' 
able amount of logeiidary detail, in tho same way as (lie Brihmau'as 
themselves; end they ere hold in oepocial respect on eccount of the 
obeouro allusions lu whlcli they abound. A eocoud cluae ie much lea* 
burdened with mythological and allogorical detail! it is brief, enJ 
addressee itself more to tho philosophical mind; it comprises the 
greater mass of tho Upaniehed literature, and i* apparently more recant 
than tho Arafiyakas. A third and last category ie marked by the 
tendency it has to reconcile tho doctrines of liter »«t* with VaidJk 


theology; Upani.had. belonging to il identify tho universal Spirit with 
one or the other form of the god. of tho Trimftrti. <u it appears in 
sectarian heliof. Thi* latter dceoription of Upani.hade ie chiefly con¬ 
nected with the Atharvaveda. Wo chooeo U an in.tence of tl»o 
Amn'yaka close tho following paaregoe from tho Aitareya-AraAyaka:- 
"ThU (world) verily was leforo (the creation of the world) enul elono, 
and nothing oleo whatsoever active (or non-active). He refloctod i ' Let 
mo create tho worlds.' He crealod these world*, namely, the ephoro 
of water, tho sphere of the aunbenm*. the sphere of death, and the 
sphero of the water*. The sphere of water lies above the heaven*, tho 
heavens ore iU rooting placo; tho sphere of tho sunbeams is the atmos¬ 
phere ; the earth the world of death; tho worlds which arc beneath it. 
are the sphere of the waters. Ho reflected : Those worlds indeed are 
created. Let me crcote the protectors of the world. Tskiug out from 
the waters a being of human shape, he formed him. Ho heated him 
(by the heat of his meditation). When he was thus heated, tho mouth 
burst out as the egg (of a bird),—from tho mouth speech,-from speech 
fire. The nostrils burst out,—from the nostrils breath,—from breath 
the wind. Tho eyes hurst out.-from the eyre eight,—from the eight 
tho sun. The ears burst out,—from tits ears hearing,—from hearing 
the region, of .pace, Ac.Ho reflooted : Those world, and pro¬ 

tectors of the worlde (hate been created). Let roe now create food for 
them. Ho heated the wators (with the heat of his reflection). From 
them when heated, e being of organised form sprung forth ; tho form 
which sprung forth it vorily food. When created it cried |by fear), and 
tried to floe. Ho (the first-horn male) desired to scire it by »pocch. 
Had he seised it by .pooch (all) would be satisfied by pronouncing food, 
llo desired to seizo it by breath; ho could not scire it by breathing. 
Had he takon it by breathing (all) would bo satisfied by smelling food. 
Ac.Of what nature ie tho iouI which wo worship by the words 
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• (hit soul,’ and which of the two (the aniveraal and individual) i• the 
soul ? (Aro the instrument* by whioli object* are peroelved the aoul, or 
the perceiver ? No, not the instruments) la it that by which tho aonl 
ace* form, by which it Imam aound, by which it apprehend* amelia, 
by which it eipreaaoi apoech. by which it distinguishes what it of 
good, and what ia not of good Uate ? Tho heart and tho mind, know¬ 
ledge about one'* aolf, knowledge about ono‘a power, tho knowledge of 
tho aixly-four aoiencoa, tbo knowlodgo of what ia practicable at thia or 
another line, uudcmUnding of iuatructlon. perception, endurance of 
paiu thinking, indopendonco of mind, sensibility, recollection, deter¬ 
mination, pomovorance, desire, submission—all tlieae ore names of 
knowledge (aa an attribute of tho eoul in its modification as life, of the 
inferior Brahman, not attribute* of tho aupreme Brahman, which is of 
no form whatsoever). Thia aoul is Brahman {the inferior Brahman), 
thia Indra, this Prrjflpati, this all gods and tho tho great elements 
and the light. .... All this is brought to existence by knowledge, 
is founded on knowledge; the world is brought into existence by 
knowledge; knowledge itself is the foundation; Brahman is know¬ 
ledge." (Roor's ‘Translation of the Upon., Bibl. Ind.,‘ vol. xv. 
p. 28. ff.)« 

In tho Br'ihad Arnn'yako it ia told that Jannha, the king of tho 
Videhaa. performed a aaorihoe at which many Brahmans nera assembled. 
Tho king having a groat deairo to know who among thoao Brahman* 
knew boot the Vedas, tied a thousand cows in a stable, and covored tho 
horns of ouch of thorn with ten pilda of gold. He then said to tho 
pioua men: " 0 vonerablo Brahmans, whoevor amongst you is the 
beat knowor of Brahman shall drive home these eons “ The Brahmans, 
howevor. did not venture to come forward. Then said Y^jnavalky* 
to his itudent: " Drive home those cons." But the Brahman* becamo 
• Aiioroys-Aran'jak*, ed. Ha). Ultra. Cate. 1*70. 1.1 rod ml I ^ 
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angry, and began to examine ihe logo ae to his knowledge of the Veda. 
••Then a.ked him UddAluka, the aou of Arun'a," Ike legend continues, 
—• Yi\|na*alkya,’ aaid ho. • in tho country of the Madras wo abode in 
tho house of Putanchala, of the family of Kapi, for tho aako of studying 
tho ecienoo of offering. Ilia wife xra. possessed by a Oandhorv*. Wo 
asked him (the Oandhma). • Who art thouf He onid • Kabandha. 
Uio aon of AtliamnV Ho aaid to PaUnchala, of tho family of Ivapl. 
and to (na) prieate. • 0 KApya. knoweat thou that Thread by which thi. 
world and tho olhor world, and all being, are bound togother?' 
Patanchala. of the family of Kapi, aaid, • I do not know it. O Venor- 
able. 1 He eaid to Pntaucliala. and to (ua) priests.—’ Knoweat thou. 
0 KApya. Uiat Inner Ruler who within mice this world, and the oilier 
world, and all beings P Patanchala aaid.— 1 ' I do not know this, 0 
Venerable.’ Ho said to PaUnchala, and to (ua) priosts.— 11 0 KApya, 
whoever knows tho Thread aud tho Inner Ruler, knows Brahman, 
know, the world*, knows the gods, knows tho Vedas, knows tho 
tlcmenU. knows the aoul—knows all.’ Then (the Gandharva) aaid 
(all about Uio Thread and tho Inner Ruler) to thorn. • Therefore do I 
know this. If thou. 0 Ynjnandkyo, ignorant of the Thread and tho 
Inner Ruler, haat takeu away tho cows (destined for the heat knower of 
Brahman), thy head, will ceruiuly drop down.* • I know verily, 
Oautam*. the Thread and tlie Inner Ruler.’ • Any ono may say this, 
I know, I know, but tell tho Banner in which thou knoweat.’ He 
aaid—* Tho wind. 0 Gautama, ia tho Thread; by the wind, as by a 
thread, ato this world, tho olhor world, all beings bound together, 0 
Gautama. Therefore, 0 Gautama, it is Mid of a dead man, that hie 
members are relaxed; for by the wind, 0 Oaulo.no. as by a thread, 
they are bound together.’ • This is so. 0 Y^novalkyo; now explain 
the Inner Ruler.’ • Ho who dwelling in tho earth is within the earth, 
whom the earth doea not know, whore body is the earth, who within 
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rulet the earth, is thy tool,—the Inner Holer—immortal. lie 
duelling in the eater# ia «ithin the water*. .bom the water, do 
know, whoaa body are the water., who within rule, the water*. k 
aoul,—the Inner RuUr—immortal. II#who dwelling in tho fir. ii 

within the fire, Ac.he who doling in the atmosphere, Ac..... 

ha who dwelling in the wind. Ac..... in the heart.,,. Ac.in the 

aun. Ac.in the region, of .pace, Ac.in the noon and itara, 

Ac .in the ether, Ac..... in the darhoeae. Ac..... in the light. 

Ac.....in all element*. Ac.....in the rital air. Ac..... in apeech. 

Ac.in the eye. Ac.in the ear. Ac..... in the mind, Ac. 

in the akin. Ac.in knowledge. Ac..... ; be who dwelling in the 

seed ia within the accd, whom the feed does not know, whoee body is 
the seed, who from within rules the feed, k thy eool-lhe Inner Ruler 
—immortal. Unseen, be aces: unheard, he heart; unminded, he 
mir.de ; unknown, he knows. There is uooe that but lie; tbrre 
is none that hears, bat he; there k none that minds, bat he; there is 
none that knows, bat he. He is thy tool—the Inner Ruler—immortal. 
Whatever ia different from him k pemhaUe." * (It.. voL ii. part hi., 
p. 109. a.) 

An Upankhad of the second class k. for instance, the IVaUpaukhad. 
which derives an additional interest from the circumstance that it k 
the only Upankhad which forma fart of a SauhiU itself, namely, of 
that of the White Ysjumd*. and thus strengthens the proofs which 
may be alleged for the latter recemka of thk Veda. It runs u felloes : 
•• Whatever ctkts in thk world k to be eorelopd by (the thought of) 
God (the Ruler). By renouncing the world, thou .halt save (thy soul). 
Do not covet the riches of any on*. Performing sacred noika. let o 
man desire to live a hundred years. If thou thus (drsirost). 0 man. 
Umro k no other manner in which thou art not tabled by srork. To 
tho godless worlds, covered with gloomy darkness, go all tlso pooplo, 
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when departing (from this world), who uro slaters of their soul*. He 
(the soul) docs not move, is swifter than tho miud ; not the gods (the 
senses) did obtain him. he was gone before. Standing, he outstrips all 
tho other (gods, seusea), how fast the/ run. Within him the ruler of 
the atmosphere upholds the vital actions. Ho moves, He does not 
move; ho is far and also near; he is within this all, he is out of this 
all. Whoever beholds all beings in the soul alone, and the soul in all 
beings, docs hence not look down (on any creature). When a man 
know* that all beings arc even the soul, when he beholds tho unity (of 
tho soul), then there ie no delusion, no grief. He is all-pervading, 
brilliant, without body, invulnernblo, without muscles, pure, untainted 
by sin. he u allwise, the Ruler of the miud, above all beings, and self- 
exislent. He distributed according to their nature the things for 
everlasting years. Those who worship ignorance, enter into gloomy 
darkness, into still greater darkness thoee who are devoted to know¬ 
ledge. They say, different is tho effect of knowledge, different tho 
effect of ignorance; thus wo heard from the sages who explained (both) 
to us. Whoever knows both, knowledge and iguoranco together, over¬ 
comes death by ignoranco, and enjoys immortality by knowledge. 
Those who worship uncreated nature, enter into gloomy darkuess, into 
still greater darkness those who are devoted to created nature. They 
say, different is the effect from (worshipping) uncreated nature, different 
from (worshipping) created nature- This wo hoard from the sages who 
explained (both) to us. Whoever knows both, created nature and 
destruction together, overcome* death by destruction, and enjoys im¬ 
mortality by created nature. To mo whose duty is truth, open, 0 
Puslian. the entrance to the truth concealed by the brilliant disk, in 
order to behold (thee). O Pit.han, R'ishi thou alone. 0 dispenser of 
justice (Yoraa). O Sun. offspring of Pmjapati. disperse thy rays (and) 
collect thy light; let me sec thy most auspicious form; for tho sarao 
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soul which is in thee, am I. Lot my vital spark ol>tain the immortal 
air; then let this body l>o consumed to ashes. On. O my mind, 
remember, remomber (thy) aots, 0 mind, remember, remember thy 
acts. 0 uido ns, 0 Agui, by tho road of bliss Co enjoyment; (guido us), 
O God, who knouest all ncU. Destroy our crooked sin, that wo offer 
tlico our beat salutation." (Ib.. rol. it. p. 71.) 

Tho principal Arau'yakas and UpenisUads connected with each of the 
four Vedas are the following: to tho fl'igveda belong the Aitareya- 
Arnn'yaka and tho KaushltakbAradjaka, tho third book of which ia 
tho Kouahltahl-Uponuhad. 'Hie Upanishada of the 84«naroda are tbo 
Chhdndogya- and tho Kona-UpanUhad. To the Black Yejurveda 
belong* tho Tailtirlya-Arwu'yaka, tho four last hooka of wlileli oontain 
two Upanishada, namely, tho Tadttiilya- aud the Nirtyanlya-Upanlabod; 
beside* the 8'wotWwoiarn-, Miltriyan'a-, and Kiiliaka-UpanUWd. 
That tho Br'ihnd Aiun'yflka is sttachod to the Brihmau'a of the White 
Yiyurvedn. has been stated already. 

Tho largest number of Upanlsbadl, however, has grown up in eon* 
Motion with tho Alharvateda. which soema to havo favoured more than 
tlie aacrillclal Vedas tbo tendency for mystical reasoning. Among them 
wo name especially the Mun'd'ake-, Praa'na-, Briliroa-, mid MAn’d'ftkja- 
Upanisliads, ns treating of tho nature of tlio divine snd human soul. 
Tho JAbilla-, Snunjilsa-, Aa'rnma-, aud HomaUpenishad* are soino of 
thoso whioli describe tho moans by which deep meditation or tho 
abstract union with the Supreme Soul can be obtained. A third claw, 
n* mentioned above, lias a sectarian chancier, by identifying tho 
Supremo Soul with Vishn'u or S’iva in their various forms; among 
those referring to Vishn'u wo notico the NArAran'a*. and tho Nt'islubi 
Upoulyi-Upanisliad; among those connected with tlie worship of S'iva 
wo find tho S'atiirudriya-, Knivalya-, Skonda-Upauishad, and one called 
Ailmrvos'iias. (Fur a'fuller account of this class of works, see Pro- 
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lessor Weber’s • Akademiscbe Vorleeungon iibor Indischo Litcratur- 
g«ehichte,* , and his ‘Indischo Studion.*) 

While the Uponisliads are Ibe intermediate link between tiie Veda* 
and tho later systems of Hindu philosophy, the Vtdmgtu »liow us how 
scientific research grew up in India from the soil of the sacred texts. 
If we consider the bulk of literature which is comprised by the SanhitAs 
and Brahman'ng, and tho anxious desire which every Brahinanic believer 
must have felt to preserve it in its integrity, it Ls easily understood 
that in the course of time various means were devised for securing tho 
correctness of the sacred texts, for guarding their souses against erro¬ 
neous interpretations, and for maintaining iu its purity a proper prac¬ 
tice of tho rites which were taught in tho Brahmanos. This is the 
object of the VelAnga works. Tho Brahmau'as of tho Saraavcda speak 
of six Vcddngas or •• limbs of the Veda." in other words, of six works or 
closoes of works which were instrumental iu maintaining the integrity 
of the Veda. Bnt it is not certain whether this Brabman'a means 
the same six Vedangas which have come down to us; Yaska, again, 
alludes to Vedangas, but does not state that they were six. We must 
distinguish thoreforo between categories of works which were called 
Vedangas, and between certain works which are tho surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of these categories, but need not have been the first Vedangu 
works. 

The doctrines comprised under tills name are tho following:— 
ifikthd, Chhamtai, Yyakararfa, Nimkta, JyolUha, and Kalpa. 

Silnkti is the science of a proper pronunciation. One little treatise 
only is considered as representing this Vedanga,—the Slkslia ascribed 
to the authorship of the great grammarian Pan'ini. It consists in one 
recension of thirty five, in another of fifty-nino tones, and treats of tho 
nature of iho letters, of the accent*, and the proper modo of sounding 
1 tkvoiul cOiiiun, Berlin. 187H. 
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them. A chapter of the TaiUiriya-Aron'yaka treats likewise of S'ikthi; 
but though it ia possible thst PAn'ini'a S'ikshA may not be the original 
VedAnga of this class, it is more than doubtful that this chapter of tho 
A tun'yaks mu ever considered ns such.' 

Ckkondot means '• metroand tho VedAnga which is quoted by 
this name is refeiTed to the authorship of Pingnlannga. But as the work 
of tho latter treats of Prakrit as well as of Sanskrit metres, it become* 
doubtful again whether we possess in it an original VedAnga work.' 

Vydkaran'a signifies "gromiuar," but litotally means •' undoing," that 
is, analysis, for to tho Hindu scholar grammar is llnguistio analysis; 
his grammar un-don words and un-doM sentences; it examinee tlm 
eomponent part* of a word, and therefom teaches the properties of a 
huso and affix, and all tho linguistic phenomena connected with loth ; 
it oMininos tho relation, in ssntencos. of one word to another, and 
likowieo unfold* all the llnguistio phenomena which are Inseparable 
from the meeting of words. Tho most renowned roprosentAtlvo of this 
scionoo ia Pdn'iil. who wrote a work in eight chapters, comprieing 
thirty-two sections nnd threo thousand nine hundred and ninety-sis 
rules, threo or four of which, however, probably did not belong to him. 
And m great was ll\o renown of this wonderful labour, which may be 
placed at the side of tho host grammatical works of any notion and any 
ago. that I’An’ini was looked upon as a R'ithi who had reccivod it, by 
inspiration, from tho Ood S'ivn himsolf. PAn'ini, it it true, quotes in 
his work various grammarians who precoded him, but Vyfckaran'a is 
typifiod by tho grammar of PAn'ini. which has remained, up to this 
day, tho standard for 8anskrit speech. We may add, tlist his work 

1 Weber, • Debar <lu PratijflAaAlr./ >872; Haug,' Ucber Wwen n»l <l»w 
Wertli dr* wnlbrlicn Accent..' 1873, p. M (T.| Kldliorn, iu ‘the Indian Anti¬ 
quary/ v. 141 IT., 103 ffi *n<l W.-brr, IblJ. 203. 

• Weber, • ImL Lit.' p. 06. 
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was criticised and amplified by KAiyAyaua, who in bis turn wo* criti¬ 
cised by Pantiyali. a grammarian who lived in the middle of tlie second 
century before Christ;' and that these three grammarians aro con¬ 
sidered to be the greatest autlvorities in the science thoy taught. But 
p&n'ini only can bo held to be the ropreeentative of the Vedunga «e 
are speaking of. Nor should tho VyAkoron'a be confounded with a 
class of works which apparently stands in a closer relation than itself to 
the Veda-SanhitAs—with the PrAtls’Akhya works; for though the latlor 
are concerned in Vaidik language alono, whereas PAn'ini's work Is even 
more ongagod in teaching the claaalcal than the Vaidik dialect, their 
aim and their contenta materially differ frem thoao of tho VyAkaran'a. 
Their otyoot is merely dto rondy niado word, or base, in the condition 
in which it is fit to enter into a sentence or Into composition with 
another base. They are nowlee concerned In analysing or explaining 
tho nature of a word or !-»*•; they take them such os they ore. and 
teach the changes which they undergo when thoy bocomo part of a 
spoken hymn. Whether there existed at ono period othor PrAlla'Akbyas 
than those which Ivavo survived, it is not easy to say in tho present 
condition of Sanskrit philology; but it 1ms been proved that tho pre¬ 
sent PrAlis'Akhyas are even more recent than PAu'ini’e work. (Gold- 
stiteker. • Pln'ini/ p. 188. ff.J* 

Nituha, or ••explanation." I* represented by the WirukKi of YMa, 
which ia tho oldest attempt, known to us, of on explanation of obscure 
pMMget of the Vaidik Sonhit&s, •• It is important, however." eays 
Professor Matter (* Anc. Sansk. Lit.* p. 154), " not to confound YAska* 
Nirukta with Yitska’a Commentary on the NirukU. although it has 

• Weber, *I..di«bo Studwn,* lUI. 207 ff. KWkore, •Kt.jtj*™ and P.tan- 

JaH.' Bombay, 1876. ...... 

• if. MOiler, • Ki|rr«l«-Pritb'*kh,B.' 1800. Introd., Wei**, * Ind. Stud. sUL 

3 IT., and ' Ind. Lit.' p. 24. 
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liccomo usual, after the fashion of modem manuscript*, to call that 
commentary NirukU. and to dlstingnish the text of the Nlrukta by 
the name of Nighan'fu. The origiual Nlrukta* that fonned au integral 
part of the VedAnga literature, known to YAaka himself, can ha«e eon- 
slated only of list* of word* arranged according to their meaning, like 
that upon which Y/Uka’* Comment*ry ia based. . . . SAyaoa give* 
the following account of this matter:— 1 NirukU i* a work where a 
number of word* ia given, without any intention to connect them in a 

.onUMic^.The Aral part (of the NirukU) ia the Nalghaituko, 

tho second the Naigama, and the third the Dalcata .The word 

A ’ighaAfu applies to works where, for the most part, •ynonymoua 
words are taught. Therefore the Am part of this work also has boon 
called NaighaAl’uka, because synonymous uord* aro taught there. In 
thl* part there are threo lectures: in tho Am. we ha«o words oonnected 
with things of tlmo ami space In this and the oUior worlds; in tlie 
sooond, wo have words couueotrd with men and human affair*; and in 
tho third, words oxprewing qualities of tlio preceding objoct*. inch as 
thinness, multitude, shortness, Ac. Nigama means Vod*. A* Yaska 
ha* quoted many passage* from tho Veda, which he usually introduces 
by (lie word*. " For this there i* also a Nigamaand *■ in tl 10 second 
|mrt, emulating of tlm fourth AdhyAya. words are Uught which usually 
occur in the Veda only, this part i* called Naigamo, Why tire third 
part, consisting of tho Afth Adhyily*. is callod Daiwla, is closr. The 
whole work, consisting of Avo AdhyAyns and three parts, is called 
Nirukt*. because the moaning of words is giton tliore irrespective of 
anything else. A commentary on this has been composed by YAska, in 
tweuty Adhyayas. This also is called Niruktn, because tho rcul moan¬ 
ing conveyed by csch word is fully given therein/ " 

The fifth VedAnga is oalled JyotUha, or •• astronomy." 1 It* oljcet 
• Weber, • Ueber Am VoAskslnukr, namons Jyotub.ui,' 1K2. 
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was to teach bow to fix the proper time for the performance of sacrificial 
acts. It is a Voidik calendar. Tliero U but ono manuscript work, iu 
tlie library of the India Ofllce, which would soom to belong to this 
category, but it is difficult to say whether it may aspiro to the proud 
name of a VodAnga work. 

The sixth Vedinga. on the contrary, the Kalya, is represented by a 
grnat number of work*, several of which ate preserved in manuscripts 
iu our liberie*. Kalya means •' cemmonial." and the works of this 
dnsa aro the code of tho Brahroanie ritea. It wm stated before that 
tlie DrAhmau'n lortiou of tho Veda contains explanations of the pur¬ 
poses for which tho verses of tlie SsnhltU were used, in consequence 
that it conveys a knowledge of tho Viiidik rites. This knowledge, 
however, which apparently sufficed for the period at which theso works 
wero cotnposod. must have been deemed insufficient at Inter ngen, 
which required a moro copious detail for a propor performance of tho 
rites. Moreover, tho Bnlhman's, as a first attempt, sro wanting in 
proper arrangement of tho matter they contain, and abound in 
legendary narratives, which Interrupt their comment on the sacrificial 
sets. The Kalpe-SCttraa remedy this practical dofect; they contain n 
compl.te system of tho Vaidik ritos aooording to the Vods to which 
Ihoy belong. Of such Kalpa Srttras. tliose counccled with the core- 
monisl of the IVigveda aro, the Sfitros of 8'AnkhAyana, As'walijsna. 
and S’BUuaka. Kslpa-Sfilpm explaining tho riles of the SAmsvoda ere 
those of Mm/uka. LACynyaim. GoblilU, Drnhyayan'a, and a Sfltra called 
AnupxdasCitra, which explains tho ceremonial taught in tho Ponchaviua'a- 
Orwhman'a. Kalpo-Sfitras of the Mack Yiyurveda aro the ApasUmbe, 
liaudlu\yons.SslyAslia<rhn.Hirafiyakcs'in, Mnnava. DhAradwAjo, Ac.; of 
the Whito Yajurreda. that of KAtyAyono. of the Alharvaveds. that of 
Kus’iks. 

Twu oilier ck»c» of Sutra* gnultmlly completed tho .-ode of theso 
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KuV work*, which, in being founded on S'ruti or tho Vela, bear «]*, 
the name of FrautoSiUra, namely. Uu, 0/ih.ja. and ihe SwnayMn a . 
Sutras. The Qr'ihja-SiUrn deecribc tho domestic colonic. » db- 
unci from the great eacriUcial act. enjoined by .he S'nmta or Kalpa 
work.: "Fir»h .be maniage ocremonie.; then the ceremonies which 
arc performed nl the conception of a child, at va.iou. period, before 
hi. birth, at tho lime of bu tirlh. .ho cemmony of naming the child, 
of carrying him out to . M the *un. of feeding him. of cutting hi. hair, 
and, lastly, of meeting him a. . .tud.nt and ending him to. Guru 

under who.. cure ho b to .tudy tho .acred anting..I« * 0u , r 

after ho ha. .erved hi. app re nUoo,hip .„d g ro „ n up w BaBhcod ^ 
h. i. allowed to marry, to light the ..orilloinl An» for him*,lf, to chooeo 
In. pnoati. and to perform year after year thoiolomu sacrifice- prescribed 
ty Smrtti and S'ruti. The latter are described in tho latter book, of ih. 
Or'ihya-Sfllra.; and the last book ooutaiu. a full account of the funeral 
ceromouio. and of the service. offered to the .piriU of tho departed." 
(UUller,' Ano. Smirk. Lit.’ p. SOI.) 

lho Samajichdrika-SOtnu regulate llio relation, of orery-d.y lifo. 
.-It i. chiefly in them that we have to look to tho original, of th. 
metrical law-book., .uoh a. Manu, Yrtfnavalkyo. and the reel." (IWd.. 

P- 300.) DoU. the*, SOtra. are comprbod under Die name of 6VM-*,. 
Sutra (from Smr'iti, - tradition'), a. they are ba.ed on it Of U,o 
Gi'ihya-Sutra. of tho R'igveda. wo «ho* of 8'AnkUyana and 

A.'wahlyana; a Or'ihy.-Satrn of the Sdmaveda i. that of Oobbila; the 
Yiyurvoda in both ita recension. worn to havo bad many SUtnu of 
«hi. kind. Of tlio Black Y.jurvoda, «e name e^i.lly the Baudbi- 
yana; and of the White Yajurveda. the PAnukora Or'iliya SOt™. 

We oonclude these outlines of the principal work* of the Vaid : 
literature with mentioning .nether do*, of composition. which nroej 
from tho desire of securing the integrity of the Vnidik tests, a. well a. 
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the traditional and e*egetic material connected with them—tl»o 
Anukraman'l, or Indices to various portions of thU literature. The 
complete*! of this kind is that by KAtyuyana. to the R'igvcla-Sanhit*. 
It gives the ftr.1 word* of ouch hymn. Uio number of veroe*. tho name 
end family of the poets, tho nnmos of tho doitioi, and the metre* of 
evory voree. It* namo is Sarrdnu*rama;i'f.—that is, " tho hide* of all 
tiling* " and it seems to have improved on four aimilar writing* which 
preceded It and are ascribed to S'aunaka. For tho Ynjurveda there 
are mentioned three Anukiaiusn'I, for tho SAmaveda two, and thore is 
one for tho Atharvavoda. (MOIler, ‘ Ano. Sansk. Lit./ p. 916. ff.) 

It would be but natural to ask, what date could bo asiignod to all 
or any of tho various work* which have l>con named in Uio oourso of 
this brief sketch of Vnidik literature; but 8anskrit philology is os yet 
not able to answer this question satisfactorily. It may offer oonjectural 
datos according to tho impression* of the individual mind, but it is 
l.ound to avow that paat research has not provided it with facts whieh 
would impart to its chronological aurmiaos any degree of plausibility. 
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GoNTtustmoM to Ciummirb' Ekotolop-kdu (1809), Voi4. IV. TO X. 


THE GANGES. 

Ahonobt Iho river* which at llic clinical tod the PanrAiiic period of 
India were hold in peculiar wnotil/ by lire nation, tlio Qangu—or, m 
it ie called, tbo OangA (feminine).—undoubtedly occuplod the foreman 
reuk. (in the Vodlo poetry, it ie but aeldom mentioned; and whenever 
iu uaiuo occur*, whether in tlie hymn* of the HigitJa or Uie ritual text 
of tho Yajtncda, no legendary fact or mythioal narrative ie connected 
with it. Nor dooe tho law-book of Menu juetify tlie conclusion that iu 
author waa acquainted with any of tho mytha which connect this river 
in the epic poem* and In iho PurAnas with tho Pantheon of India. 
Tho earliest, and by far tho most poetical legend of the Oangei, oocur* 
in that mauler-piece of Sanscrit poetry, tho Jfdmdynna. We giro iU 
•ubntance, because it explains the principal opitheU by which this 
river is spoken of. or invoked, in tho ancient and modem Hindu 
poolry, and because it may be looked upon ns tho type of the 
many fables which refer to tho purifying and supernatural pro¬ 
perties of its waters'' There livod, says tho iMnutyttna, in AyodhyA 
(tho modem Oude), & king, by the nemo of S*gnra, who had two wive*. 
Kesin! and Sumnti; hut they bore him no issue. Ho tlierefoiv repaired 
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to the Himalaya; and after a hundred year*’severeausterities, Bhrigu. 
the saint. becomo favourable to hi* willies, and granted him posterity. 
Kciinl bore him a son, who was named Asumaiya*. and Sumati brought 
forth a gourd, whence sprang 00.000 sons, who in time becamo as many 
heroes. Asumanjss, however, in growing up. wss addicted to cruel 
practices, and was therefore banished by his father from the kingdom. 
His son wus Ausumnt. who thus becutuo heir to the throno of Ayodhy*. 
Now. it happened that Sagnra resolved to perform a great horse- 
sacrifice: and In accordance with the aaere<l law, choso for tills purpose 
a boauliful horse, whioh ho confided to tho care of Ansumat. liut 

• nhilo the latter eras engaged In tho initiatory rites of Uie sacrifice, a 
huge serpent emerged from the soil, and carried off the lioree to the 

• iuferuul region*. Tlwreupon, Sagara. hoing luformod of the obetniction 

I whioh bad befallen hie pioua undertaking, ordortd hie 00,000 sona to 

\ recovor the horse from tho eubtorranean robber. Theee then sot 

to work, digging tho earth, end striking terror Into all creation. Having 
explored, for many yeara, tho inferuiU regious, they at last found tho 
sacred homo gluing, and watcliad by a fiery Mint, in whom they 
recognised tho serpent, tho cause of their trouble*. Enraged, they 
attacked hint s but tho aaint, who was no other being than Vishnu, at 
ooce reduced tliem to ashes. Wailing in vain for the return of his 
Mus, SagUU scut his grnndMn, Ansumat. in search of thorn aud the 
sacred horse. Ansumat went, and soon ascertained tho fato of Ida 
relative*; but when—mindful of his duties—ho wished to sprinkle 
consecrated water on their ashes, so as to enoblo their souls to rise to 
lies ten, Garud*. tho bird of Vishnu, and brother of Sumati, camo in 
sight, and told Ansumat that it wus improper for him to use terrestrial 
water for such a libation, nnd that he ought to provide the water of the 
Gang*, the heavenly daughter of Ilimavat (the Himalaya). Ansumat, 
lowing to the behest of tho king of birds, wont homo with the horse to 
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mid tho woriflco being achieved, Sagsra strove to cause the 
.lowwnt »f the GuugA, but all hie dovices remaiuod fraitlca.; and afior 
30,000 yean, ho went to honvon. Nor was Ansumal more successful 
in hi. attempt with tho austeriliea ho perfotmed for the .iime purpose, 
nor his eon Dwillpa, who, obeying the law of linio, after 30,000 year*, 
wont to the heavon of Indro. Dwillpa hod obtained a ion, named 
Hliftglratha. Ho. too, mi eager to obtain tho doecout of tho Gang*; 
mid haring completed a coureo of eovoro austerities, ho obuinod tho 
favour of Brahman, who told him ho would yield to hia prayer*, 
provided tliat Siva contented to receivo tho leered rivor on hU liead, aa 
the earth would be too feoblo to bear it* fall when coining from 
hiwvon. And now Bhaglratha recommenced-hi* pciianco, until Siva 
oonaonted, and told tlio OnngA to do*rcnd from houven. Tho 
rivor obeyed; but, onragod at Id* command, alio atoumod a form 
of immciiM sine, and increased her colorlty, thinking Uiui to curry him 
oir to tho iufonial region*. Yet the god boooiuing aware of her 
intention*, caught and on tangled lior in Id. matted hair, out of which 
alio could And no meant of cilricaling lioreolf though erring there for 
many year*. Nor would *ho have boon roloatod, had not Blugiratlia 
by hi* runewsd ponance appeased the god, who then ollo*od bor to 
d*eooud from hi* head in seven alraami—Hlidinl, PAvinl. and Nalinl, 
wldoh wont eastward*: and SltA. Sachakshus, and Sindhu, which wont 
westward*, whilst tho lovcnth stream followed ‘Bliagirelha wliorover ho 
procoedod. But it ao happened that tho king on hi* journey passed by 
tho hermitago of an irascible taint whose namo was Jahnu. Tho latter 
**oing tho GangA ovorflooding in her arrogance tho precincts of his 
sacrificial spot, and destroying his sacred vessels, became impatient, 
and drank up all her waters; thereupon all tho gods became terrified, 
and promised him that, in future, tho Gangs would pay him 
filial respect, and become his daughter, if lie would r»tore her 
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•gain lo nbUoM. Quieted by this promise, Jalmu thon allowed 
her to flow out from hi* <*r. ind therefore she i» Mill «'»'I«J 
Jihnatl, or tiro daughter of Julmu. Hut, Irocau-c Dliagtralhn, by 
dint of hi* exertion*, enabled bit aiic«nlir*. now spnnkhd with tho 
water* of the Gauge, to attend to heaven. Hnihmaii allowed him to 
oon»i.lor her a* Id- daughter, whcitoo ahe U called lUiu^irathl. And 
•ho ii also called tho river of • tho three path*.’ heOauM her water- tlow 
in heaven, on earth, and pervaded the »ubt»min<wn regions. Such ii 
tho account of the lUmiyana, and it- Milslsucu i. nptsled by tlw 
Mahitbkiimi,i n ud m veral of tho Tuinmi*, th.-ugh lluy dilfcr in the 
natnetof tho -trouina funned in her ileareiit hy tho Gang*. annul (for 
instance, the Vitlmt- Mid l'«yif/’nr.fi.nj t.Miictlug tluir nund-cr frvm 
•even to four, ealkd hy tho 1 V.A»«./Vr/.«.r Sits. Alukon-ndA, Chdkuhu. 
and Iihailra. A further deviation IWxn the original myth «n- canned 
by lectarian Influence; fur, whereas in tbo /fawriyuno tlw Gniigii 
•priugi from tbo Iliiu.Mt (Himalaya), who* daughter, therefore, »ho 
»». and aherca- Siva play* the Hast pnmiliunt part in In r doeconl lo 
•arth, tho VuMnH-Ptt™** n-*igii» )*t source to the nail of live great loo 
of Viahnu'a loA fi^t, aud allow- Siva merely to nvrivs ouo of her 
broncho* on liia hc-d. The following po>Mgo fruui this l'unuia will 
•how the ideas of tho Vl-lmuite net on the history auJ the proi-rllcs 
of this river: • From tint thiiJ nykni ..f the alin«-pl>cre. or ml of 
Vidmu. ifoce-d- the Mreaiu that wadies sway nil bin, the river tiuuga. 
embrowned with the iingmnlt of the nymph- uf heaven, who Imw 
- ported ill lur water-. 1 (living Inr bonne in the u-il of the great too 
of Vishnu’- left foul. Dlnuvu iSivnj rmiMi her, and euMaina her day 
and night duvoutly mi his head, mid tinner the -even lii-hiu pntetiso 
the excreiros of au-lerity in her water*, wreathing tlieir braided locks 
with her naves. The orb of the moon, cucumpaiMd hy her accumu¬ 
lat'd currcut. derive* augmented luaUv from her contact. Falling from 
on high, a* site issues from tin- moon, she alights on the sUiuniit of 
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; Morn, and thence flows to tho four quarters of tho ourtk. (or iu purill- 
‘ cation. The Slid. Alnk.nnn.Ii, Ch.luhu, and BbsdrA, are four 
bmuolieo of but one river, divided aooordiug to tlie region, toward, 
vrhioh it proceed.. Tho branch that i. known ». AlakunamlA ■». 
borne affectionately by Sim upon hie bead for more llmu a l.undred 
yo.ru, mid ni the riror which raiwvl to heaven tho .infill non. of Sagan 
by wiuhlug thoir a«lu«. Tito offences of any ni.n who bathe In this 
river nr. immediately expiated, uml imprecodoutod virtue is engendered, 
lie water., oll’ored by .on. to thoir anoettors in f.itli for three yoare, 
yield to tho lattor rarely MUiiutblo gruli&culion. Mon of die twice-born 
oivloni, who olfer aucrilue in lltiw river to tho lord of aacrillce, Ponuhot- 
Iniun, obtain whatever tlioy desire, either hero or in heaven, SainU who 
are purified from all tail by bathing in iu ivnlere. and whose mind, are 
intent on Komvu (Vidmu). acquire tlierol.y llunl liberation. This stand 
.trewin, heard of, dcsirod. aeon, touchnd, Util.ud iu, or hymned day by 
day, onnclilW* all being.; and thoM wlw, aven ut a dUlniiM of a hundred 
league., exclaim, •• Gsngu, filing.,' atone for tho .in. eommitiid during 
llireo previou* IIvob.’ I low fur tho belief exproaiod in llto laiu-r p*.«ge 
was carried at a jieriod pmbaldy luuoredlng that of the coni|ioeiiion of 
(he I'Mmi-PHfiita may be aeon from a legend which occurs in tlio 
KrigtijogamU*, tho sixth di virion of tlio /Wna-Pnrd.ie. This 
I'uraiia relates that a king, Maiiobkadn, having grewn old and 
w«k. rowilvel upon dividing hi kingdom between Ida two won.. 
Ho therefore convoked a council of hit* minister, when, of a 
sudden, a vulture and hi. ni.to Hen into tho hall, to tho sorpriao of the 
whole assembly. Questioned about ths jrarpore of their visit, they 
roplied that, having witnessed the evil luck of the two prince* in a 
former birth, they now caino to rejoice in thoir happlue—. The kings 
curiosity Inning been roused, tho male vulture then null, that in tbo 
age lulled Hunpura, tho two princes lud been tuo nun of low caste. 
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CAllod Gara and Sangara, and when dead, were brought bof-ro Yamo, 
tho judge of tho dead, who sentenced them to bo thrown into a f»r<u> 
hell. Their lives had indeed bMQ faultless; no sin had been 
committed by them, but whenever they gave alms they did not offer 
thorn to a DrAhmana, and thus robbing the latter of the property which 
otherwise would hnvo eomo to him. they Itecumo candidates for hull, 
lie, tbo vulture, hod oome to tho aamo idace, bccauso. when being a 
noble Brahmans, Sarvasa, ho slighted hi* parents Now tho period 
of tlieir sentence having evpired, ho was reborn n* it member of tho 
vulture tribo, which is living on the llc»b of tho dead, whereas llwy 
became a ooujde of locuits Once, however, n hurrlcano aroso, and 
threw the locusts into the flanges; lliore they died; but having found 
their death in tho water of tho river which destroys all guilt, tho 
servants of Vishnu came with heavenly chariots to conduct them to hia 
town. Having sUyod there up to the end of the third Kalpa. they wore 
bidden by Brahman to enjoy thomselvca In the paradise of I mini; and 
after a certain time they were reliom in tho family of Manobhadra, 
ultimately to ntle hia country. All the hyrona nddrooied to the flanges 
—and a remarkable ono occurs In the same division of (ho VnJma- 
/’Urdus—partly allude to tho legends mention<d before, or to other 
feats of purification worked by tho wscrcl water of litis river. Ita 
cfiWcy is deemed, however, greatest at the »pot where tho Ganges joins 
tho Yamuna, or Jumna, nt Allahabad, and—tho latter river having 
previously reccired tlic Snnaawatl hdow Delhi—where in reality tho 
water* of tin* three sacred rivers meet. In some representations of 
Siva, the Gangs is wen in his hair, and tho river issuing from her 
mouth; die is ulvo pictured, as Moor tells in tlso Hindu I'anthron, 
as part of tho Trim!, or sacred triad of tho rivera just named, when 
she is white, and bears tho forehead mnrk of Sivn; on her right is 
Sarsswati. red. and with a roll of i*tper iu her hand; on her left. 
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YtimunA, n* Lakshmt, tho deity of thU river, bluo, and folding a golden 
jar. The whole group ia riding on n foil; the foh, tho clothing of the 
goddesses, and the glory encircling their heads, being of gold.—GangA 
is also considered as tho mother of the god of war. 


INDIA. 

W* may divide Hinduism into three great period*, which for brevity’* 
sake wo will call tho Vodic, Rple. and Purinlc periods, as our know, 
ledge of tho lint i* dorived from the sacred book* called the Vida ; of 
tho aeoond, from tho opio poom called the Rdmdyana, and moro 
especially from the great epos, tho MahAMAraKt ; while tho chief 
sourco of our information relative to tho Inal period ia that etna* of 
mythological work* known under the name of Purdnai and Tnnfrei. 
It ia nceoaaary hero to guard tho reader against attempting to connect 
dates with tho earlier of those period*. It hat not been uncommon for 
writoraon this suljcct to assign thousands of years before the Christian 
era aa the starting-point* of various plume* of Hindu antiquity; othor*. 
more cautious, marked the beginnings of certain divisions of Vedio work* 
with IflOO, 1000, 800, and 000 years n.c. Tbs truth is, that wliilo 
Hindu literature itself is almost without known dales. owing either to 
tho peculiar organisation of tho Hindu mind, or to tho convulsions of 
Indian history, tho present condition of Sanskrit philology does not 
afford tfo scholar tho requisite resources for embarking with any chance 
of success in such chronological speculations. This question of Hindu 
chronology will be more particularly considered in Ui* article Yko*. 
In the meantime, tho utmost stretch of assumption which in the actual 
condition of Sanskrit philology it is permitted to make is. that the 
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latent writing* of tlw Vodle etna* are i*ftt more rwnl than tho 2d c. 
before Christ. A like uncertainty hang* over llio period at which llio 
two great epic poems of I ndia wore eompoacd. ulUumgh there is reiuou to 
•urmise Hut the lower limit* of that |*riod did not reach beyond tho 
beginning of the Christian rnt. The Ponuiie period, on the other 
hand, all scholars are agreed to regard ns rerre*|.ondiiig with port of 
our modioval history. 

If the lUij-Vr'Ia —tho oMrtl of the Ve.las.nml probably tho oldest 
literary document in existence—coincided with tho l. ginning of Hindu 
rivlllMlIon, tho popular enwl of the Hindu*, na depicted In some of its 
hymns, would reveal not only the origiual creed of thi* nation, but 
throw n strong light on tho original creed of humanity luelf. Un¬ 
happily, however, the Imagination, indulging in Midi an hj|«tltcda. 
would have a* little foundation to work on na that which would fix tho 
rlimnolugiewl position of this Veda. Tho llindue, aa d< plcted in th.«o 
hymn, are far removed from tin* starting-point of human aodety: nay. 
they limy fairly claim to Iw ranked among themo already civilised com* 
niunillvs wqierienred in arm. defending their homes and pro]*orty in 
orgoiilaod warfare. lu^aiiiutcl even with many vices which only occur 
in an mil sued rendition of artificial life. 8c« Vmm. Yet in 
examining the id.ws exprr-sed in the greatest number of the llig-Voda 
hymns, it cannot 1st ilcnk'l that they are neither Idcus engoudered by 
nil imsgiiuiliuii artificially inllm-md. unr mkIi ns hare made a rein- 
|inwni'c with philosophy. The Hindu of these hymns is essentially 
cugM-Mid l<v tin- might of tho olem-nls. The powers which turn his 
nwc lulu plmis Mihjielkm mid veneration nr e-Ayni. tlie Ore of tho sun 
and lightning: tho bright, cloudless liruuincnt; tho Maruli, or 

wind* (sec Maruti: SUiyu. tlie sun (»oo Sfirya): Vthat, the dawn (ace 
U*ltas): and various kindred unnifi'tatioiis of the luminous bodies, 
nnd uature in general. He invokes them, not ns representatives of a 
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superior being, before whom tho human soul professes iu humilily; 
not ns superior boings themselves, which may reveal to hit searching 
mind tho mysteries of creation or otoruity, but bocausc ho wauU tlieir 
assistance against enemies—because ho wishes to obtain from them 
rain, food, cntllo, health, and other wordly goods. He oomplaias to 
them of his trouble*, and remind* them of tho wonderful deeds they 
porforntod of yore, to coax thorn, a* it were, into acquiescence end 
friendly help. •' Wo proclaim eagerly, Marutt. your sncionl groalnets. 
for tbo sake of inducing your prompt appearance, as tho indication of 
(tho approach oO the showercr of bonallta f or: •• Offer your nutritious 
viand* to the great hero (/mint), who is pleased by praise, and to 
KfsAim (oun of the forms of (ho suu). tho tun invincible deities who 
rido upon tho radiant summit of (ho clouds as upon n well-trained 
steed. Indra and IViimir, the devout worshipper gloelflcs tho radiant 
approach of you two who are tho grantees of dosimt, and who boatow 
upon tho mortnl who womhi|M you an immediately receivable (reward), 
through tho distribution of llml tiro which is the scslterer (of desired 
blessings)." Such is iho strain in which tho Hindu of (list period 
addresses his gods. Ho socks them, not for his spiritual, but f«r bis 
mntcriul welfare. Ethical consideration* are therefore foreign to tbeao 
iustiuctivo outbursts of the pious mind. Sin and evil, indeed, are 
often adverted to. nud the gods are praised lavau.e they destroy ainnera 
nud evil-doers i but ono would err in associating with thcae words our 
notions of ain or wrong. A sinner, in tlicso hymns, is n man who 
docs not address praises to tlroso elementary deitits, or who does not 
gratify them with the oblations they receive at the hands of tho 
believor. Ho is the foe. tho robber, tho demon—in short, the bonlerer 
infesting the territory of the "pious “ man, who, in his turn, injures 
and kills, but In adoring Agni. Indro, and their kin, is satisflod tliat ho 
cun commit no evil act. Vet we should ho likewise urong did we judge 
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of thoao m(* of retaliation by the alandard of onr own ethical law". 
So far. indeed, from reflecting unfavourably on the internal condition 
of the Hindu community, the feature* of which may bo gathored from 
three hymn*, they acorn, on tho contrary, to beapoak tho union and 
brotherhood which e.iatcd amongM it" member*: and tlm absence, in 
general, of hymn* which appeal to the gods for the aupprcualon of 
internal dimension* or public ricoe, boara, apparently, teatimony to tho 
good moral condition of the people wliooc want* are recordod in the** 
•onga. 

It may be imagined that tho wor-hip bf elementary l«eing* llko thoao 
wo hare mentioned wan originally u ainple and hnrmleu one. By far 
the greatoat nutnl«r of the Rig*Veda hymn* know of but one aort of 
offering made to three god* t it cmauata of the Juice of the Soma or 
moon-plant, which, e» pre-red mid fermented, waa an Meliorating and 
inebriating beverage, ami for lliie rceaon, prohaldy, was dcomod to in¬ 
vigorate the goda, and to increase their IwncAi'inl potency. It wit" 
prevented to them in ladlea, or aprinklcd on the aarred Kura graaa. 
Clariflrd (utter. loo. poured on Are, ia mentioned in "Moral hymn* na 
an oblation agrrv-nhlc to llie gnd«; and it may have belonged to thia. u« 
wo hold, primitive aUge of the Vedic norahip. 

There ia a ela~a of hymn*, howe'er, to l>e found in the lllg-Veda 
which depart already materially fn>m the aiinplieily of the conceptiona 
we are referring to. In theac, which »v conceive to l»o of another 
order, tliii in>tinctire utterance of fivling make* room for tho language 
of ejaculation; tin- allcgorb* of poetry yield to the mysticism of tho 
rolb-cting mind: and the mysteries of nature becoming more keenly 
felt, tho circle of being* which oremwo llm jiopular mind becomes 
enlarged. Thus, tho objecte by which Indm, Agni. and the other 
deilire are propitiated, become god* themrelrc*; Romo, especially. tbo 
moon-plant and its juke, is invoked as the bevtowerof all worldly boons. 
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Tho animal sacrifteo—tho proporlica of nhich seem (o bo moro 
my.terious than tho offering* of Soma, or of clarified beller-ls addei 
to tho original rite*. Wo will quote a few term from tho second Look 
of tho Rig-Veda, which may illuatrato tho essential difference between 
this order of hymns and thoso wo alluded to boforc. It Is tho horse of 
tho sacrifice which is invoked by the worsbippor, and its propertio* are 
praised in tho following strain : 

" Thy great birth, 0 Horso, is to be glorified j whether first spring¬ 
ing from the firmament or from tho water, inasmuch os thou halt 
neighed, for thou hast tho wings of tho falcon and tho limb* of tho deer. 
Triln huntoaaod tho lrerso which was given by Varna. India (list 
mounted him, and GnndhsrU* noised hia reins. Vasus, you fabricated 
tho horso from lire sun. Thou, homo, srt Yams: thou art Adilya, 
thou art Trim l<y a rnyalorion* act: thou art associated with Boms. 
Tlio sago* have said there are throe binding* of tins in htttvtm," Ao. 

Mystical language llko Ibis doubtlost betrays the aborratlon of the 
religious inatinet of the nation : hut It also reveal* the fact, tlret tire 
. pious mind of the Hindus no» no Inngor satisfied with the adoration 
of tire olemonUtry or natural powors; It show* that religion omloavonred 
to irenotrnto into tire myalorle* of creation. Thia longing no find, than, 
oppressed In other hymn*, which mark tho beginning of lire fJtilo- 
iojMotI crtfil qf tin Vtdic /relief. Tito follow ing few verso* may tend 
to illustrato tire nature of this Utird class of hymns, ns thoy occur in 
tlio oldest Vida: " 1 linvo Iwheld tire Irerd of Men,” one pool sings, 
with aoven sons [i. e., lire seven solar rays], of which dolight/ul and 
benevolent (doily), who is tho object of our invocation, there is an all- 
pervading middle brother, and a third brother [i. c., VAyu and Agni, 
tho younger brother! of Adityn, the aun], well fed with (oblations of) 
clarified butter. Thoy yoko the seven (horses) to tho one-wheeled ear 
[i. e.. the orb of the aun, or timo. or a year]: one borne [i. c., the aun]- 
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named men. bears ii along: Urn three-axled wheel (i.c.. tho day trilh 
i(a throo divisions. or ilia year with throe seasons—Iwt. wet, and cold ; 
or time—i«at, present, and future] i* undecaying. never loosened, ami 
In it all these region* . f the univeroo abide. .... Who lia« aeon «ho 
primeval (Bring)at the time of liii being U,m? What la that endowed 
with substance which the mmiUtantinl sustains? From earth aro tiro 
br.,ith and l.loul. but whero ia tho aoul ? Who may re|*ir to tho soul 
to ask tlrW? Immature |in uuderatnmling), uudkaeeniing in mind, I 
iisquiro of thoao thing, uhich aro hiddon. (oven) from tlic gods. fwliat 
am) lire aovon thread. which the sagos luivo spread to envelop tho nun 
In whom all abide T‘ Another poet sing*: •• Their tlroro na no entity 
or iion-01111 ty; no world, or sky. or uuglii abovo ft; nothing anywlicro 
in tho happiness of any one. Involving or Involved ; nor wator deep or 
dangerous. Death not. nor was thorn immortality, nor distinction 
of day or night. Hut That Lreathod without afUalion. single with 
her (.SWkd) wlro is within him. Other than him. nothing existed 

(which) since {Inu) been. WIm know* exactly, and wbo aliall in 

this world declare, whence and w hy this creation took place * Tho 
g.vla am subsequent to tho production of thin world, (hun who can 
know whence It proceeded, or whence tbb varicl world arose, or 
whether it uplsolJ itself or not! lie who in tho highost heaven i* 
the ruler of this universe, does indeed know; but not another one can 
pnsttM this kimuh dgo." 

A* noon ns the problem implied by pnsangea like these was rxised in 
the minds of tie- Hindus. Hinduism must have ccn.r.1 to be tho pure 
worship of tho dementiry jewero. Hcnccfnrowd. therefore. ue «<x» it 
either struggling to reconcile the latter with iho id.w of ono supreme 
Uing. or to emancipate tho inquiry into the principle of creation from 
the elementary religion worded in the oldest portion of Vcdic poetry. 
Tho first of these cfibrin i. principally shown in tluit |H»nion of die 


Vodos ctilloal JlrMwana (see Vein), the second In tho writings termed 
U)>tti\Utuid (see U|niiii’]ind|. In tho Jlnihmannt —a word of tho neuter 
gt ii.ler, mid not to be confounded with llio similar word in the mason- 
lino gender, denoting tho first Hindu cn.lc—tho myetienl allegories 
which now end then appear in what wo havo culled the second tins* nf 
Veil® hymn*, are not only devek.ped to n cniHi.lrr.ihhi extent. but 
gradually brought into n systematic form. Kpillmts given hv the Iiig- 
Veda pools to Uio elemontary gel* are spun out into leg.ml». assuming 
tho aliopo of hiatorioal namuivoa. Tho simple and primitive worship 
mentioned in tho hymns become* highly romptwi and artillciiil. A 
ponderous ritual, founded mi tlime ligond*, ami aup|iurlcd by n f«r 
more ndtunced condition of aoriety, i» brought into a regular system, 
which r«|uirci it aptvlul class of priest* to bo kept iu a proper working 

enter. Some of llio Velio liy.. srom to liolong already to the 

beginning of this |s riod of the Jlnihnuim worship, f..r in the Hcenml 
liiH.k of the liigVcdit Hovt rnl aurli prints are omimontid In rofminey 
to the adomlioii of Agni. ilia gml of llntj but the full mulhigvnt of 
sixteen priest*, mcli as h rcpilrisl for llio relobration of u grvui aaeri- 
flcc, does not make it*. np|ie»ranro l*foro tho composition of tho Until- 
iiinuiis ami Inter Vdas. Yet, however wild mnny of theso Icgemla are, 
however distant they Ucmiio from tho instiuclivo veneration of tlie 
elementary powvra of nature. and however much this ritual betrays (lie 
gnnlunl development of the institution of runlet—unknown to the 
hymns of the Itig-Vein—there uro still two fcntur.ii iu them, which 
mark n progress of tin- religious mind of nneicnl India. While the 
|-iet« of tho Rig-Vcdn are chiefly coiiremed in glorifying tho riiMe 
manifestations of tlie elementary gods—iu tho llrulimanas, their ethical 
qualities are put forward for imitation and praise. Truth mid untnitli. 
right and wrong—in tlie moral sense which these words imply—uro not 
seldom emphasised in tho description of the Untie* fought between 
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gods and demons; and several rites thcmsclvos nro described ns sym¬ 
bolical roprosoutaiions of theso and similar qualities of tho good and 
evil beings, worshipped or abhorred. A second feature is tho tendency, 
in theso Urihmanaa. of determining the rank of the gods. and. as a con¬ 
sequence. of giving prominence to ono special god amongst tho rost; 
whorcas in die old Vodic poetry, though wo may discover a predilection 
of tho pools to bestow more praise, for instance, on India and Agni, 
than on othor gods, yet wo And no intention, on their part, to raise any 
of them to a supremo rank. Thus, in some Ilrthinanai. Indra, tho 
god of the Armament, is endowed with the dignity of a ruler of tho gods; 
in others, tiro sun receives tho attributes of superiority. This is no 
roal solution of tho momentous problem hinted at in such Vcdk hymns 
ns we quoted before, but it is a semblance of it. There the pool asks 
••whenoo this varied world arose"—here tiro priost answers that "one 
god is moro elevated than the rest;" and he it astisflod with regulsting 
tho detail of tho Soma and animal sacrifice, according to lire rank which 
ho assigns to his doilies. 

A real answer to this great question is attempted, however, by tiro 
theologians who explained tho "mysterious doctrine,' held In tho 
utmost reverence by all Hindus, end Inld down in the writing, known 
under the name of Upaniihadi. It must suflico here to slate that tta 
otyect of theso im|«rtant works is to explain, not only tho process of 
creation, but tlie nature of a supremo being. at>d iu relation to tho 
human soul. In the UpunUhads, Agni, Indra, Vsyu. and the other 
deities of the Vodic hymns, become symbol* to assist tho mind in ita 
attempt to understand the true nature of ono absolute being, and tho 
manner in which it manifesto itself in its worldly form. Tito human 
•oul itself is of the same nature as this supremo or great soul: its 
ultimate destination is that of becoming re-united with tho supreme 
•oul. and Ute means of attaining that end is not the performance of 
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sacrificial riles, but tire comprehension of iu own self and of tbo gr<«l 
ooul. Tbo iloclrino which al a Inter poriod booamo (he foundation of 
iho creed of Iho educated—tlio doctrine that tin* supreme soul, or (tbo 
neuter) Brulimai), is tbo only reality. mu! tbul iho woriil has a claim lo 
notico only iu so far a* it omanatud from ibis being, is already clearly 
laid down in llireo UpanUhads, though iho language in which it is 
•opmsAl still adapts itself to iho legendary and allegorical stylo which 
characiorisos the UrAhinana portion of the Vedas. The Uj-u/iihnJi 
breams ihui (Ac basu of the MllfhUui‘1 faith of India. They sro 
not a system of philosophy, but they contain all iho germs whence Iho 
iliroo groat ayatema of Hindu philosophy arose; end liko the latter, 
while renal lug iho atrugglo of llw Hindu mind to roach tho oompre- 
hen-urn of ono supremo being, they ndraivco nOlcloiitly far lo express 
their belief hi aurh a being, but at tho sumo time acknowledge tho 
inability of iho human mind to comprehend it- essence. For tho 
dllToront perloili which must bo distinguished In llie composition of 
these work-, and for tho gradual development of tho goncrul ideoa 
briefly adverted to here, wo refer tho render to Iho article Upsnbhad. 

The I'lpio period of llinduiatn is markod by u similar development of 
Iho same two creeds, the general features of which we have now traced 
Iu tho Vedio writings. Tbo popular wood strives to find n centre 
round which to group Its imaginary gods, whereas the philosophical 
erred finds its expression in the grouiidirorks of the Sdnkhya, .Vyrtya. 
and Vtddtila systems of philosophy. In tho funner, wo find tuo gods 
in particular who ore rising to tho highest rank, Vishnu uud Siva; for 
a* to Brahma (tlm masculine form of Umhinan), though ho »»a looked 
upon, now nnd thou, ax superior to both, ho gradunily disappears, and 
becomes merged into tho philosophical Brshmu (tiro neuter form of tho 
same word), which is a further ovolution of tho great soul of tho Upani- 
shads. Iu the lidmuyaua. the superiority of Vishnu is admitted 
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without du]<uU>; in tho grout cpoa, the M'lkMunata, however, which, 
unliko Uio fanner c|io», in tho product of *ucco**ivo ogoa, tlwro i* nu 
■ppnniit rivalry Uiuct.n the claim* of Vialinn and Siva to occupy tho 
highe.tmnk in tin* pantheon: but Sanskrit philology will (lr*t hnvo to 
numvcl tho chronological podtlou of tho various portion* of lhi« work, 
to lay boro it* groundwork, and to allow tho gradual addition, it 
nvoivt.l, Uifan- it will ho able to detemiiuo tho .nerv^ivo faruMtimi of 
tho legend. which uni tho Ui*i. of chrahul Hindu mythology. Yet *o 
titurh m to ho clear ulnwdy, that there i. a predilection during thl* 
l>'.pio |aiiod far tho kuprcaiaiicy of VMiuu j and that tho |..liey of in- 
empomting nilhcr than comhaliug aulognul.tk* .ni.lt, led moro to a 
qni.t lulmUnh.i, than to a warm -up|M>rt of Siva’* claim, to tho hlglnwt 
rwnk. For tho diameter of tl H **o g»d., far tin. relation in which tlw 
conception of iheMi being* .land, to that of the Velio limo, for tho 
no»v hlea* which they hn|-cmm*to at the Epic period, and far tho 
group of mythological being* oonWHlel with both of them, no refer tlio 
nuder to Uto ree^tlvo articles Wo will point. liowovor, to Olio 
romarkalde myth. a. it will illn.tmlo the altered petition of the god* 
during lira Epic period. In lira Vedie hymn*. tho iiiniiortalily of tho 
god. I. inter matter of doubt; m.«t of the elementary U-ing. aro in¬ 
voked and tlc-cribed at ovcrlm-tlng. an liable neither to dc«*y nor 
death. 11 k* offering. tUy rmivo may mid to their comfort and 
■Ircngtli; they may lurlgnmte them, but it hi nouliero .titled that thoy 
ore hnli.pcnwldo f.«r llioir c.xUtcnco. It i*. on the contrary, tho pfau. 
oaerilicer himnlf who. through lira offering., tccurea to hiuaclf long 
life, and, a. it i. ximotiiuc* liy|Kibolically callod. itoinorUlily. And tho 
Mmo notion prevail* tlirougUnt the oldmt llrulmuuia*. It i* only in 
tho latest work of thi* data, the VaUpaO'+HrahmaHa, „,d mon 
especially in lira Ejac |>ocni*, that n*e find the inferior god* a* mortal 
in tho beginning, and a*. Ucomiug immortal through exterior agency. 
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In ilic S’ala/ailha-SMmiiuH, ilio juice i>f tlio Sums plant, offered l.y 
ilio mvrdii|i|ior, or at another time clorilivd butter, or ovou unitiul 
•uuriflcos, impart lo llicut lliis immortality. At ilio Kpfo period, VMmu 
loaches them bow to obtain Clio Amnia, or bovemge of immortality, 
wiclMiuc oliloh tiny would go to deatfiKtioii; and thi. Kpio Amriin 
ii-olf i. merely a cuni|KHind. incrcauod by imagination. of ibo varioua 
■ubMiuicn which in the Valia writing* nro called or likened lo Amiiui, 
I. u M miImUiko that fiw» from death." It i* obvious, ibonfbN, 
tlial godi liko llwo could not strike root in (Im religious mind of Uio 
imtkm. Wo limit look u|<on tlic-in more ■■ the god* of poetiy tluui of 
rnd life; nor do wo find dial they en>iywl any of die worship which 
«•• alkdlwl in ibo two prinri|«l gods, VUImn and Hit*. 

‘Hw H.il •—•(Jii.iil clued of this period mbU litdo lo tlm fimdamciilal 
(Miitainvd in Clio fp.iiil.liml*; bill it fron* Itself from tbo 
legendary dro-a which -nil impirU lo llmao work* n do*|i lingo of 
inystl.l«m. Oil Ilio oilior hand, it coucuin* and develop* ibo notion, 
dial Ilio union of Um in.lWI.luul m.u! with the supremo spirit may bo 
ni.lrd by p.imi*v», aurli a* peculiar mod.-a of Unwilling, particular 
|HMtiii*s, pniimcud fasting, and ilio liko; in short, by tlioao |*nrllcM 
wIiM-h arc syaUinuthod l.y tlio Yoga ilectrin*. 'J'ho mact roumrkuUo 
I*|'l* work which incnkulo* this doctrino is the celebrated |inem 
IlhayaraJj/iiii, which line been wrongly considered l.y Puropcm writer* 
" • |"» v •“aiiklyn work, where** .VWrini, lhcgn.it Hindu theologian, 
who cwn.mcnhsl on ii, and other native coniiiioutator* after him, lavo 
proved ihat it i« found**! on tlio Yoga belief. Tin dootriuo of tlio 
minion of ilio individual soul widi tlio supremo soul, nua ncccMvily 
founded on the assumption, tlmt the funner must Intro become free 
from all guilt affecting iu purity before it can Ih) re-merged into tho 
eourev wliv-neo it pn«Ctde<l: and ainco one Imiuan life is uppan mly too 
bhort for enabling tLo soul to attain its accoMplishment, the Hindu 
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mind concluded that tlio soul, after tlio death of tlx temporary owner, 
l«d to bo bom again, in order to complete tho work it bad loft undono 
in it* previous existence, and that it mutt submit to tho samo fate until 
iU tusk is fulfilled. This u tho doctrioo of »Kt«m/uyrJW, aludi, in 
tho absence of a belief in grace, is a logical consequence of a system 
which holds tho human sou! to bo of tbo same nature ns that of an 
absolute God. The beginning of this doctrino nmj bo discovered in 
somo of the oldest Upanishads, but its fantastic development belongs 
to the Kpic time, where it jiorvados tlio logends, and affects tho social 
lifo of tho nation. Seo Moicm psychosis. 

Tho Puranic period of Hinduism i* tlio period of its decline, so fur 
as tlio popular creed is conoemod. Its pantheon is nominally tlio sarao 
a* tint of the Epic period. Bralimu, Vishnu, and Siva romuin still 
nt tho hoad of its imaginary gods; but whorcus the Epic tiuio is 
generally characterised by a friendly liarroony between the higher 
occupmta of the divine spheres, tho Puranic period slioivs discord and 
destruction of tlio original ideas whence the Epic gods arose. Brahma 
withdraws, in general, from tho popular udoration. and leaves Vishnu 
aud Siva to fight thoir battles in tho minds of their worshippers for 
the higliest muk. Tho elementary principle which originally inliercd 
in thoso deities ia thus completely lost sight of by tho followers of tho 
Puranas. The legends of the Epic poems relating to theso gods 
become amplified aud distorted, according to tho sectarian tendencies 
of tho masses; and the divioo element which still distinguishes these 
god* in tbo 1'vimaynna aud Mahiibliarata. is now more and more raised 
up with worldly concerns and intersected with historical events, dis¬ 
figured in their turn to suit individual interesU. Of tho ideas implied 
by tho Vodie rites, scarcely a trace is visible in tho Puramu and 
Tantras, which are tho lost-books of this mod. Id short, the unbridled 
imagination which pervados thoso works is noithor ploasing from a 
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I<op(*oa1. nor doming from a philosophical point of view. Some 
PurAnag, it is true—for instance, the Bluigavaia—nxkc in some sense 
an exception to this aberration of original Hinduism; but they are a 
compromise between the popular and the Vedanta creed, which hence¬ 
forward remains tho creed of the educated and intelligent. They do 
not affect the worship of the masses as practised by the various sects; 
and this worship itself, whether harmless, os with the worshippers of 
Vishnu, or offensive, os with tho adorers of Siva and his wife DurgA. is 
but an empty ceremonial, which, here and there, may remind one of 
tho symbolical worship of the Vedie Hindu, but. as a whole, has no 
connection whatever with the Vedio scriptures, on which it nflocta to 
rest. It is this creed which, with furthor deteriorations, caused by the 
lapse of centuries, is still tho main religion of tho masses in India. 
The opinion these entertain, that it is countenanced by the ritual, as 
■ell as by tho theological portion of the Vodas, is the redeeming feature 
of their belief: for, as nothing is easier than to disabuse their mind on this 
score, by reviving tho study of their ancient and sacred langusgo, and 
by enabling them to read again their oldest and most sacred books, it 
may bo hoped that a proper education of the people in this respect, by 
learned and enlightenod natives, will rcroovo many of the existing 
errors, which, if they continued, must inevitably lead to a further, and, 
ultimately, total degeneration of the Hindu race. 

Tho philosophical creed of this period, and the creed which is still 
preserved by the educated classes, it that derived from the tenets of the 
VedAnta philosophy. It is based on the belief of one supreme being, 
which imagination and speculation endeavour to invest with all the 
perfection* conceivable by the human mind, but the true nature of 
which is, nevertheleae. declared to be beyond tho reach of thought, and 
which, on this ground, is defiuod as not possessing any of tho qualities 
by which the human mind ia able to comprehend intellectnal or 
material entity. r 
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Ikdka (from Uio Sanscrit id, which probably meant ' to see, to 
discover,' bonce literally, • he who sera or discovers,' sell., tlio doings 
of the world) is the name of one of those Hindu deities that were 
worshipped more especially in the Vedic poriod of the Hindu religion, 
but enjoyed a great legendary popularity also in the Epic and Puranic 
periods, See India, sect. Ktfigion. In that class of It’ig-Veda hymns 
which there is reason to look upon as the oldest portion of Vedic poetry, 
the character of Indra is that of a mighty rolcrof the bright firmament, 
and his principal feat is that of conquering the demon V/itra, a sym¬ 
bolical personification of the cloud which obstructs the clearness of the 
sky, end withholds the fructifying rain from the earth. In bis lattice 
with Vr’itra, he is therefore described as 1 opening the receptacles ef 
the waters,' as 'cleaving the cloud’ with his ‘ far whirling thunderbolt,’ 
as • casting the waters down to earth,' and ' restoring the sun to 
the sky.’ He is, in consequence. * the upholder of heaven, earth, and 
firmament,’ and the god ‘ who has engendered tho sun and the dawn.' 
And since the atmospherical phenomena personified in this conception 
are ever and evor recurring, ho is • undecaying’ and ‘ ever youthful.' 
All the wonderful deeds of Indra, however, are performed by him merely 
for the benefit of the good, which in the language of tho Veda means 
the pious men who worship him in their songs, and invigorate him with 
the offering, of tho juice of the Soma plant. See India, sect lUligion. 
He is therefore the • lord of the virtuous,' and the ‘disoomfitorof those 
who neglect religious riles.' Many other epithets, which we have not 
epace to enumerate, illustrate tho samo conception. It is on account 
of the paramount influence which the deeds of Indra oxercise on tho 
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material happiness of man, that tliis doit}’ occupies n foremost rank in 
the Vedio worship, and tint a greater number of invocations are 
addressed to him than to any other of tbo gods. But to understand 
the gradual expansion of his mythical character, and his ultimate 
degradation to an iuforior position in the Hindu pantheon of a later 
period, it is nocewary to bear in mind that, however much the Vodic 
poets call India the protector of the pious and virtuous, he is in their songs 
essentially a warlike god, and gradually endowed by imagination, not 
only with the qualities of a mighty, but also of a self-willed king. 
The legends which represent him in this light seem, it is true, to belong 
to a later class of the R'ig-Veda hymns, but they show that the original 
conception of Indra excluded from his nature those ethical considerations 
which in time changed the pantheon of elementary gods into one of a 
different stamp. Whether the idea of an incaruatiou of the doily, 
which, at tbo Epic and Purinic i>eriod*, played so important a part in 
tho history of Vishnu, did not exorcise its influence as early os the 
composition of some of the Vedic hymns in liononr of ludra, tuay at least 
be matter of doubt. Ho is, for instance, frequently invoked as the 
destroyer of cities—of seton, of ninety-nine, even of a hundred 
citioe—aud ho is not only repeatedly called the slayer of the hostile 
tribes which surrounded the Aryan Hindus, but some of tho chiefs 
slain by him are enumerated by name. Tbo commentators, of couree, 
turn these * robbers ’ and their ‘ chiefs' iolo demons, and their cities 
into celestial abodos; but as it is improbable that all these names 
should be nothing but personifications of cloud) destroyed by tho thunder¬ 
bolt of Indra, it is, to say tho loaat, questionable whether evonta in 
the early history of India may not have boon associated with the decals 
of Indra himself, in like manner aa. at the Epic period, mortal heroes 
were looked upon as incarnations of Vishnu, and mortal deeds 
transformed iuto exploits »f this god. 
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The purely kingly chnmcler of Indra assumes its typical shape in the 
AiUi'tya-IhAhmana. where hi* installation os lord of the inferior gods 
is described with much mystical detail: and from that lime ho continue* 
to bo tho supremo lord of tho minor god*, and the typo of a mortal king 
During th* Epic and Purinic period*, whore ethical conception* of tho 
diiine powers prevail over idea* based on elementary impressions, I ndra 
ceases to eiyoy tho worship ho hod acquired at tho Vcdic time, and his 
existence is ebiqfly upheld by tho pools, who, in thoir tutu, however, 
work it out in tho moot fantastical detail. Of tho eight guardian* of 
tho world, ho it then tho ono who pro*idea over tho cast, and ho i* 
•till tho god who send* rain und wield* tho thunderbolt; but poetry i* 
more engrossed by tho beauty of hi* p*rndi*o. Saniya, the huppy ahodo 
of tho Inferior god*, and of thooo pious men who attain it after doaih in 
consequence of having, during life, properly discharged their religious 
Julies; by tho oharm* of hit heavenly nymphs, tho Apniratm, wlto now 
and then doscend to oarth. to disturb the equanimity of aualero penitent*; 
by tho musical performance* of his choristors, tho OanJharrtu ; by the 
splendour of hi* capital, dnui'itnuf; by tbu fabulous beauty of his garden, 
SanJatui, Ac. A remiukablo trail in this legoudaiy lifo of Iudra it tho 
•eric* of hi* conflict* with Krishna, au incarnation of Vishnu, which 
end, however, in hi* Uvoming roooncilod with tho more important god. 
A* the god who i* emphatically called the god of the hundred sserilkss 
(.S'ariiAnirn), ludrw i* jealous of every mortal who may havo tho presump¬ 
tion of aiming at the performance of that number of sacrifice*, for the 
accomplishment of such au iutention would rsiio the sacrificcr to a rank 
equal to that which he occupies He is therefore ever at hand to 
disturb sacrificial acta which may exposo him to tho danger of haviug 
his power shared by another I ndra. According to tho PurAoa*. tho reign 
of this god lndro, who ia frequently n)»o called S'akra. or tho mighty, 
does not last longer tlmu the first MamruHinia, or mundane epoch. 
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After each successive destruction of tho world, a now Mr# was created, 
logoUvor with other gods, saint*, and mortal being*. Thu* tbo Indrn of 
the second Manwantara is Vijxu'chili of tho third, &Vdnii; of the 
fourth, &ivt: of the tlfth. I'lMu ; of the tivtli, Maitojara; and the India 
of the present ago i* PuraiuLna. When ropiescntod in work* of art, 
Indra ia generally aeon riding on his elephant; and where ho is painted, 
lie ii covered with eye*. 
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JaiHaa ia Uie name of a heterolot sect of the Hindu*, numorou* 
adherent* of which are found in ovory province of Upper Hindustan, In 
the cilice along tho fjangoa, and in Calcutta, but more cjicclally to tbo 
westward; tho province* of Mower and Marwar being apparently the 
cradle of the tool. They are also numerous in Outorat, in the upper 
part of the Malabar coa*t, and are Mattered throughout tho peninsula. 
They form a largo, and, from their wealth and Influence, an Important 
division of tho population of India. Tho nemo of tho aeet inoaiie a 
follower of Jfita, tho latter being one of tho denomination* of their 
doftled aainta; and oa another narno of thcao aainu la Arhal, their 
followers aro alao called ArhaUu. 

Tho tenet* of tho Jainaa or Arfaalaa aro in aeveral rwpoet* analogous 
to those of tho nuddhist* (»oe Buddiia.) but they resemble in others 
•hose of the Hrahmaniral Hindu*. With the Buddhiata. they *hare in 
the denial of the divine origin and authority of tho Veda, and in the 
wonthip of certain saint*, whom they oonuder superior to the other 
beiog* of their pantheon. They differ, indeed, from them in regard to 
the hiatory of thcae peraonage*, but the original ootion which prevail* 
in this worship is tho Mine. With the Hishinanicul Hindu*, on tho 
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other hand, they agree in admitting the institution of caste, in perform¬ 
ing the essential ceremonies colled Saiukaras. and in recognising 
eomo of the subordinate deities of the Hindu pantheon, at least 
apparently, as they do not pay especial homage to them, and as they 
disregard completely all those Brahmanical rites which involre the 
destruction of animal life. It deserves notice, too. that though rejecting 
in general the authority of the Vedas, they admit it. and quote the 
Vedtc texts, if die doctrines of the latter arc conformable to the Jaina 
tenets. • 

According to their doctrine, all objects, material or abstract, aro 
arranged under nine categories, called Tatt*a>. truths or principles, of 
which wo need notice only the ninth and last, called Mohtha, or liberation 
of the vital spirit from the bonds of action—t*.. final emancipation. 
In reference to it. the Jainas not only affirm that there is such a state, 
but thoy define the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they 
live, their tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, the distance 
at which they arc from one another, their ports, natures, and numbers. 
Final emancipation is only obtained -in the state of manhood Inot in 
that of a good demon or brute), while in possession of five sense*, while 
possessing a body capable of voluntary motion, in a condition of 
possibility, while possessing a mind, through the sacrament of the 
highest asceticism, in that path of rectitude in which there is no retro¬ 
gression, through the possession of perfect knowledge and vision, and 
in the practice of abstinence.’ Thoso who attain to final liberation do 
not return to a worldly state, and there is no interruption to their bliss. 
They liave perfect vision and knowledge, and do not depend on works. 
Sm J. Stevenson. TKt Kalya Sulra, and Kara Tallira. 

Tho principle* of faith, as mentioned before, aro common to all classes 
of Jainas, but some diflerenc«-s occur in the practice of their duties, as 
they are divided into religious and lay orders, Yalii and Krarahai. 
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Both, of course, must place implicit belief in the doctrines of their 
saints; but tlie Yali hits to lead n life of abstinence, taciturnity, and 
continence; he should near a thin cloth over his month, to prevent 
insects from flying into it, and he should carry a brush to mop ths 
pbico on which he is about to sit, to remove any living ereatoro out of 
the way of danger; but, in turn, be may dispense with all acts of 
worship; whilst the S'rdpaka has to add to tho observance of the 
roligious and moral duties the practical worship of the saints, and a 
profound reverence for bis more pious brethren. The secular Jaina 
must, like the ascetic, practise the four virtues—liberality, gentleness, 
piety, and penance; he must govern his mind, tongue, and acts; abstain, 
at certain seasons, from salt, flower*, green fruits, roots, honey, grapes, 
tobacco; drink water thrice strained, and never leave a liqaid uncovered, 
lest an insect should bo drowned in it; it is his duty also to visit daily 
a temple where some of tho iranges of the Jaina saints are placed, walk 
round it three times, mako an obeisance to tho imago, and make some 
offerings of fruits or flowers, while pronouncing some such formula as 
‘ Salutation to the Saints, to tho Pure Existences, to the Sages, to the 
Teachers, to all the Dorout in the world.’ Tho reader in a Jaina torop'.o 
is a Yali, but the minwtrant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since the 
Jainas have no priests of their own, and the prcsonce of such Brah- 
roanical ministrants seems to have introduced several innovations in their 
worship. In Upper India, the ritual in u*e is often intermixed with 
formulas belonging more properly to the S’aiva and S’aktA worship, 
and images of S r iva and his consort tako their place in Jaina temples. 
In the south of India, they appear, aa mentioned before, to observe 
also all tho essential rites or Sanskaras of tho Brahmanical Hindu. 
The festivals of the Jainas are especially these relaiiug to events 
in the life of their deified saints; but they observe also several common 
to other Hindus, as the spring festival, the S’rlpanchami. and others. 
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TBo Join** are divided into two principal divisions, Digambanu and 
SttMUmbu**. The former word means • sky-clad,' or naked, but in the 
present day mcoUm of this division wear colored garments, and confine 
the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals. S'KrtdwAura means 
‘one who wears white garments;* but the points of difference between 
these two divisions are far from boing restricted to that of dross: it is 
said to oomprehend a list of 700 topics, of which eighty-four are 
considered to bo of paramount importance. Amongst the latter aro 
mentioned the practice of tl*e S’wetimbaras to decorate the images of 
their saints with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and 
jewels; whereas the Digambam* leave tlieir images without ornamonts. 
Again, the S'wetdmbaras assert that there are twelve heavens and sixty- 
four Indras; whereas the Digsmlaras maintain that thorc are sixteen 
heavens and one hundred Indras. In the south of India, the Jainas 
aro divided into two castes; iu Uppor Hindustan, they arc all of one 
caste. It is remarkable, however, tlial amongst themselves they 
recognise a number of families between which no intermarriago can 
take place, and that they resemble, in this respect also, the ancient 
Brahmauicul Hindus, who established similar restrictions in their 
religious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of ibo Jaiua creed, it is still more fantastical 
than that of the Brnhmanical scots, whence it is borrowed to a great 
extent, but without any of the poetical and philosophical interest which 
inheres in iho gods of the Vcdic time. The highest rank amongst 
their numberless hosts of divine beings—divided by them into four 
classes, with various subdivisions—they assign to the deified saints, 
which they call Jina, or Arhai, or Tirthakara, besides a variety of other 
generic names. The Jainas enumerate twenty-four Tlrihakaras of their 
past ago, twenty-four of the present, and twenty-four of the age to come; 
and they invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman attii 
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bules of the most extravagant character. Notwithstanding the sameness 
of thoso attributes, they distinguish the twentj-four Jinas of tho present 
ago from each other in colour, stature, and longevity. Two of them 
are red. loo white, two blue, two black; the rest are of a golden hue, or 
a yellowish brown. The other two peculiarities are regulated by them 
with equal precision, and according to a system of docroment, from 
Rithabha, tho first Jina, who was 500 poles in suture, and lived 
8.400,000 great years, down to Mahticiva, the -44th, who had degene¬ 
rated to tho size of a roan, and was no more than 40 years on earth ; 
tho ago of his predecessor, Pan'aannlka, not exceeding ono hundred 
years. The present worship is almost reitrictod to the two last Tirtba- 
karas; and as the suture and years of tlx*o personages hare a reason* 
abl* possibility, H. T. Colcbrooko inforred that they alone urc to bo 
considered ns historical personages. As, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Mahavira there is one, ludrsbliuti, who is called Gautama. 
and os GauUma is also a uamo of tho founder of the Buddha faith, tho 
satco distinguished scholar concluded that, if the identity between these 
names could be assumed, it would lead to the further surmise that loth 
these sects are branches of the aamo stock. Hut against this view, 
which would assign to tho Jaina religion an antiquity even higher than 
543 before Christ—tbo date which is commonly ascribed to tire 
apotheosis of Gautama Buddha—several reasons are alleged by 
Profeasor Wilson. As to tho real date, however, of tho origin of the 
Jaina faith, as the same scholar justly observes, it is immersed in tho 
samo obscurity which invosU all remote history amongst the Hindus. 
We can only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from tho 
doctrines it inculcates, that it came later into existence than tho 
Buddhist sect. The best essays on the tenets, mythology, observances, 
and literature of this sect are those by Colcbrooko in his " Miscellaneous 
Essays," and by Wilson iu the first volume of his works (London, 1804 ) 
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Kaudasx «tw the greatest dramatist, and ono of the roost celebrated 
poets of India, lie is known to the literary public of Europe especially 
through his dram* S'ahuiiald, which, first introduced to the notice of 
the western world by Sir William Jones (1780), created bo great a 
sensation throughout Europe, that the early success obtained by Sanscrit 
studies in England and Germany may bo considered due to this master¬ 
piece of Sement literature. Another drama of the same poet, and next 
in renown to S*rWaM, is the VOramareert, or tiro Hero and the 
Nymph. Besides these works, Hindu tradition ascribes to his author¬ 
ship a third drama and several poems, which no European critic will 
believo could ever have sprung from a mind like that of Kalidis*. 
Professor Lassen, in the Inducht AlUrt),um,hmd<, passe* the following 
judgment on this poet: • KalidAs* may bo considered as the brightest 
star in the firmament of Hindu artificial poetry. Ho deserves this 
praise on account of the mastery with which he wiolds the languago, 
and on account of the consummate tact with which he imparts to it a 
more siroplo or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subject treated by him, without falling into tho artificial diction of later 
poets, or over-stopping tho limits of good taste; on account of the 
variety of his creations, his ingenious conceptions, and his happy choico 
of subjects: and not less on account of the complete manner in which 
l>e attains his poetical ends, tho beauty of his narrative, tho delicacy of 
his sentiment, and the fertility of his imagination.’ But although wo 
are enabled by his works to appreciate tho merits of this poet, we know 
little of his personal history- That he lived at Ujjayin! or Oqjein, and 
that he was • one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramfiditya.' is all 
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that is related in regard to him. But as there hare been several 
Vikramidityas at Ujjayini, his date is as uncertain as that of any person¬ 
age of the ancient history of Indio. Dr. Bhiio D^ji, in a learned and 
ingenious essay 'On tho Sanscrit Poet. Kalidasa.’ [Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the 1 loyal At. Soc., October I860), has endeavoured 
to identify Viknunaditya, tho contemporary of KAlidAaa, with Harsba 
Vikramaditys, and that the groat poet would therefore havo lived in 
tlie middle of the 6th century of tho Christian era.* 


KAMA, OR KAMADEVA. 

Kama, or Kamadeva, tlio Hindu god of Love, and one of the moat 
pleasing creations of Hindu fiction. In Sanscrit poetry, especially that 
of a later period, he is tho favourite theme of descriptions and allusions; 
and mythology exalts his power so much that it allows even the god 
Brahma to succumb to it. According to some PurAnu, he was originally 
a son of Brahma; according to ©there, a son of Dhama (the genius of 
Virtue), by Sraddha (the genius of Faith), herself a daughter of 
DaiaAn.nho was ono of the mind-bom sons of Brahma. Tho godS'iva 
Icing on ono occasion greatly incensed at Kama, reduced him to ashes ; 
but ultimately, moved ly tbc affliction of Rati (Voluptuousness), the wif 0 
of Kama, lie promised her that her husband should be reborn as a ion of 
Kr'iihna. The god Kr’ishna, accordingly, having married Rukminl, she 
boro him Pradyumna, who was the god of Lore. But when tho infant 
was si* dajs old. it was stolon from tho lying-in chamber by the terrible 
demon S'arabara ; for tho latter foreknew that Pradycmns, if he lived, 
would bo his destroyer. Tho loy was thrown into the ocean, and 
swallowed by a large 6sh. Yet he did not die ; for that fish was caught by 
• 8« abo Shankar Penduraag Pandil in " T»o»a<li<*ni of the Second IbIct- 
tslioosl Congrret of (Mstfalkta. London, 1W6." pp. M7-M. 
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fishermen, and delivered to Mdyiratt, the mistress of S’nmbara'a house- 
hold; and when it was cut open, tho child was taken from it. Whilst 
Miytatl wondered who this could bo, the divine sngo, Narada, sati.fiod 
her curiosity, and counselled her to roar tenderly this offspring of 
Kr'ishna. She acted as he advised her; and when Pradyumna grew 
up, and learned his own history, ho slew tho demon S'amUra. Mdy- 
4vatl, however, was later apprised by Kr'ishna that alio was not tho wife 
of S'ambara, os sho had fancied herself to be, but that of Pradyumna— 
in fact, another form of Rati, who was the wifo of Kama in his prior 
existence.—Kims is described or represented as holding in his hands a 
bow made of sugar-cane, and strung with bees, beside five arrows, each 
tipped with the blossom of a flower which is supposed to conquer one of 
the senses. His standard is, agreeably to the legend above mentioned, 
a fabulous fish, called Makara; and he rides on a parrot or sparrow— 
tho symbol of voluptuousuess. His epithets are numerous, but easily 
•^counted for from the circumstances named, and from the efforts of lovo 
on tho mind and senses. Thus, he is called Maka,adh*qa. • the one 
who has Makara in his banner; 1 ifada, • the madtlener,’ Ac. His wife, 
as beforo stated, is Rati; sho is also callod Kamaiajd, • a portion of 
Kama.’ or Priri, • affection.’ His daughter is TriiAd, < thirst or desire; * 
and his son is AnirudAha, • tho unrestrained.’. 


LAKSHMI. 

1.AKSHM), in Hindu Mythology, tho name of the consort of the 
god Viahn’u (q. v.). and considered also to be his female or crealiv« 
energy. According to tho mystical doctrine of the worshippers of 
Vishn'u, this god produced the threo goddeeaes, Bralimi, Lakshml. and 
Chan'diki, tho first representing his creating, the second, his preserving, 
and tho third, bis destroying energy. This view, however, founded on 
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the superiority of Visku'u over tlio two ollior gods of llw Hindu triad— 
Brihml, or Saraswatl, boing generally looked upon as tho energy of 
Brahma, and Chan'd’ika, another name of Durgii. as the energy of 
S’iva—is later than the myth, relating to Lakshmi, of the opic period;' 
for. according to the latter, Lakshmi is the goddess of Fortune and of 
Beauty, and arose from the Ocean of Milk when it was churned by the 
gods to procure the beverage of Immortality, and it was only after this 
wonderful occurrence that she became tlio wife of Vishn'u. When sho 
emerged from the ngitatod milk-soa, ono text of the Rimiyan'a rclatee, 

• sho was reposing on a lotoe flower, endowed with transcendent beauty, 
in the first bloom of youth, her body covered with all kinds of ornaments. 

and marked with every auspicious sign.Thus originated, and 

adorod by tho world, the goddess, who is also callod Padmd and SV1. 
betook herself to tho bosom of Huri—i. c. Vishnu.’ A curious festival 
is celebrated in honour of this divinity on the fifth lunar day of the 
light half of the mouth Migha (February), when she is identified with 
Saraswall, the oonsort of Brahma, and tho goddess of learning. In his 
treatise on festivals, a great modem authority, Raghunnndana, mentions, 
on tho faith of a work called SamcaUara^andlpa, that L. is to bo 
worshipped in the forenoon of that day with flowers, perfumes, rice, and 
water; that due honour is to paid to inkstand and writing*reed, and no 
writing to be done. Wilson, in his essay on the litligicui Ftslitals of 
His Hindus (works, vol ii. p. 188, IT.), adds that, on the morning of the 
2nd February, ' tho whole of the pens and inkstands, and tho books, if 
not too numerous and bulky, are collected, the pens or reeds cleaned, 
the inkstands scoured, and tho books, wrapped up in new cloth, sro 
arranged upon a platform, or a sheet, and strewn over with flowers and 
blades of young barley, and that no flowers except white arc to bo 
offered. After performing tho necessary rites .... all the members of 
tin* family awambtc snd make their prostrations; the look*, the pens. 
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and ink liaviug an entire holiday; and. should any emergency require a 
written communication on the day dedicated to tho divinity of scholar¬ 
ship. it is done with chalk or charcoal upon a black or white board.’ 
In different parts of Indie, this festival is celebrated at different seasons, 
according to the double aspect undor which Lakshrai is viewed by her 
worshippers. The festival in tho month Might seems originally to 
have been a vernal feast, marking the commencement of tho season of 
spring. 


LAMAISM. 

Luiaish (from tho Tibetan bLama* spiritual teacher or lord) 
is the name of the religion prevailing in Tibot aud Mongolia. It is 
Buddhism corrupted by S'ivaism (see Siva), and by Shamanism 
or spirit-worship. Aa ancient Buddhism knows of no worship of 
God. but merely of an adoration of saints, tho latter is also tho main 
feature of Lomnism. Tho essence of all that is stered is comprised by 
this religion under the name of dKou mChhog gSsutu (pronounced 
Konchojium), which consists of tho * three moat precious jewels ’—vis., 
the • Buddhajowcl,’ the ‘ doctrine-jewel,’ and the • priestlrood jewel.' 
A similar triad is implied by tho three Buddhistic formula: ' I take my 
refugo in Buddha; I take my refugo in the law (or doctrine); 1 take 
ray refuge in the congregation (of the priests),' but it did not obtain 
the samo dogmatic importance in Buddhism as in Lsmaisra, whore it 
it looked upon os a kind of trinity, representing an essential unity. 
Tho first person of this trinity is tho Buddha; but he is uot-the creator, 

• The nail loMer. preliod to the initials of tho TOstan words in ihu artlclo 
are not pronounced. 
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or the origin of tlio universe; as in Buddhism, ho is merely ibo founder 
of tho doctriuo, the highest saint, though endowed with all thequalitio# 
of euprcmo wisdom, power, virtue, and beauty, which raise him beyond 
tho pale of ordinary existence. Tho second jewel, or the doctrine, is 
the law or religion—that which is, as it woro, the incarnation of tho 
Buddha, his actual existence after ho had disappeared in the Nirvana. 
The third jewel, or the priesthood, is the congregation of tho saints, 
oompriaing tho whole clergy, tho incarnate as well os tho non-incarnsto 
representatives of tho various Buddhistic saints. Tho latter comprise 
tho five DhyAm-Buddhsa, or the Buddha* of contemplation, and, 
besides, all thoso myriad* of Bodhieattwas, Pratyoka-Buddhaa, and 
pious men, who became canonised after their doatb. It is obvious 
that among their number a portion only can enjoy practical worship ; 
but the clergy, as the visible representative of theso saints, claim and 
receive due homage at all the religious ceremonies. Inferior in rank 
to these saints aro the gods and spirits, the former chiefly taken from 
tho Pantheon of the S'ivaits. Tho highest position amongst these is 
occupied by tho four spirit-kings—vis., /-fra (q. v.), tho god of the 
firmament; Yama, tho god of death and the infernal regions; Yamin- 
laka, or S'iva, as rovonger in his moat formidsblo sbspe; and Vaii'racona, 
or the god of wealth. Tho worship of theeo saints and gods consist 
chiefly in the reciting of prayers, and sacred texts, and the intonation 
of hymns, accompanied with a kind of music, which is a chaos of the 
most unharmoniou* and deafeuing sounds of horns, trumpets, and 
drums of various description*. During this worship, which takes place 
three times a day, the clergy, summoned by tbs tolling of a little 
bell, are seated in two or more rows, according to their rank; and on 
special holidays, the temples and altars are deoorated with symbolical 
Ggures. while offoriogs of tea, flour, nhlk, butter, and others of s 
similar nature, are rnado by the worshipper*; sniraal sacrifice* or 
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offerings ontailing injury to life being forbidden, as in the Buddhistic 
faith. Lamaism knows especially three grewt festivals. The Log 
gSmr, or the festival of the new year, in February, marks the com¬ 
mencement of the season of spring, nr the victory of light and warmth 
over darkness and cold. The Lamaists, liko the Buddhists, celebrate 
it in commemoration of the victory obtained by the Buddha S'ikya- 
muni. over the six heretic teachers. It lasts flftcon days, and consists 
of a series of feasts, dances, illuminations, and other manifestations of 
joy; it is, in short, tho Tibetan carnival. The second festival, 
probably the oldest festival of tho Buddhistic Church, is held in com¬ 
memoration of tho conception or incarnation of the Buddha, and marks 
the commencement of summer. Tho third is the KoUrJuut. in August 
and September, marking the commencement of autumn. Baptism 
and confirmation aro the two principal sacraments of Lamaism. Tho 
former is administered on the third or tenth day after birth; tho 
latter, generally when the child can walk and speak. The marriage 
ceremony is to Tibetans not a religious, but a civil act; nevertheless, 
the Lamas know how to turn it to tho boat advantage, as it is from 
them that the bridegroom and bride have to learn tho auspicious day 
when it should bo performed; nor do they fail to complete the act with 
prayers and rites, which must bo responded to with handsome present*. 
A similar observation applies to tho funeral ceremonies of the Tibetans. 
Properly spesking. there arc none requiring the assistance of the clergy, 
for Lamaism does not allow the interment of tho dead. Persons dis¬ 
tinguished by rsnk, learning, or piety, are burned after their death; 
but the general mode of deposing of dead bodies in Tibet, as in Mon- 
golia. is that of esposing them in the open air, to be devoured by birds 
and beasts of prey; yet it is the Lama who must be prweot at the 
moment of death, in order to superintend the proper separation of body 
ami soul, to calm the departed spirit, and to enable him to be reborn 
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in ft luppy cxirtcnco. He must determine the uupldotta day and 
hour when, and the auspicious place where, the corpse is to be exposed. 
The moat lucrative part of his business, however, is the masses which 
he has to perform, until tho soul is released from Yama, the infernal 
judge, and ready to re-enter into its new existence: the doctrine of 
metempsychosis being tho same in this religion as in Buddhism. 

One of the most interesting features of Lamaism is the organisation 
of its hierarchy. It« summit is occupied by two Lama popes, tho ono 
called Dalai-lama. Lo.. Ocean priest, or priest as wide as the ocean— 
ho resides at Potals. near Illassa—the othor bearing the titles of 
Tetho-lama, BogdoAama, 4c.. and officially called Fan ehhtn Rin po 
ehhe, literally, “ the right reverend great twch.r-jowel" (i.o.. precious 
teacher): ho resides in the convont at bKra Shiss I.hun po, near 
gShisa Ka rTse. In theory, both popes have the saroo rank and autho¬ 
rity, in spiritual as well as in temporal matters; but as tho Dalai-lama 
possesses a much larger territory than tho other, he is in reality much 
more powerful. Next in rank are the Khuluklut, who may bo compared 
to the Roman Catholic cardinals and archbishops. The third degree is 
that of tho Khubilghans and Hobilghans—which Mongol name is more 
frequently given to them than the Tibetan title Bjang cA/iufc— a trans¬ 
lation of the Sanscrit Bodhisaltwa. Their number is very great. 
These three degrees represent tho clergy that claims to be the incar¬ 
nation of tho Bhuddistic saints. The Dalai-lama and the Pan-chhcn 
were in their former lives the two chief disciples of the great Lamaist 
reformer bTsong kha pa. who was an incarnation of the Bodhisaltwa 
Amilabha, or. as some will liavo it. of Manjus'ri and VajrapAn'i, and 
who is reputed to have founded, in 1855 or 1357 of the Christian era. 
the present system of the lamia hierarchy. The Khutuktus were in 
their prior existences other Bhaddhistic saints of very great renown ; 
and the Khubilghans are thoao reborn hosts of saintly pxtrons whom 

7 
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the temples and convents of Lamaism lies**** in bonmllo** number*. 
Up to the end of last century, lltc clergy of the*o varioua cla«* deter¬ 
mined the choice of tlie children into whoso bodies the souls of their 
departed member* had migrated. At present, however, it seems that 
the Etuporor of Chin* exercises tho paramount influence on tho dis¬ 
covery of tliose transmigrations—or, in other words, on tho filling up of 
clerical post*—and there can be no doubt that his influence is supreme 
in tho caso of determining the election of the two highest functionaries 
of tliis theocracy. In order to ascertain the re-birth of a deported 
lama, various means aro relied upon. Some time* the deceased hod. 
before his death, confidentially mentioned to his fronds where oud in 
which family ho would rc-nppear, or his will contained intimation* to 
this eTcd. In most instances, however, tho sacred books and tho 
official astrologers arc consulted on the subject; and if the Dslai lama 
dies, it is the duty of the Pan-chhen to interpret tho traditions and 
oracles; whereas, if the latter die*, tho l>alai-lama renders him tho 
same service. The proclamation of so great an event, however, as the 
metempeychreis of a Dalai-lama or Pan-chhcn is preceded by a closo 
examination of the child that claims to be in possession of tho soul of 
either of these personages. The rel-om arch-saint, usually a boy four 
or Gvo years old. is i|uc«tkmed as to his previous career; looks, 
garment*, and other articles used and not used by the deceased, aro 
placed before him. to point out those which belonged to him in his 
former life. Hut Imnever satiafartory his answers lo. they do not yet 
suffice. Various little hells r««piircd at the daily devotions of tho 
Ijun*. arc put before tho boy. to select that which ho did use when ho 
was tlie Dslsi-lama or Pnnehhen. " But ahero is my oon favourite 
belir tho child exclaims, after having searched in vain; and thi* 
question is perfectly justified; for. to test tho veracity of tho reborn 
saint, this particular hell lunl been withlmld from him. Now. liowcver. 
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there can bo no doubt os to the Dalai-lame or Pan-chhen being bodily 
before them: the belie.or* fall on their knee*, and the Lama* who 
successfully perfonnod all those frauds join thorn in announcing the 
momentous fact. 

Beaide* theao tlireo classes of the higher clergy—representing the 
incarnato existences of departed saints, and chosen, therefore, without 
regard to merit, amongst the children of privileged families—Lomaiam 
possesses a lower clergy, which, having no claim to iuenmate holiness, 
recruit* its ranks on tho principlo of merit and theological proficiency. 
It has four orders: the pupil or novice, who enters tho order generally 
in his seventh or ninth year; tho assistant priest; tho religious raendi- 
cant: and tho teacher or abbot. To these may be added two acade¬ 
mical or theological degrees, and also two dignities, conferred by tbo 
sovereign Lumas on those doctors who hare distinguished themselves 
by extraordinary sanctity or learning. All the members of these 
ordere must make the vow of celibacy, and by fur tbo greatest number 
of them live in convents. A Lamaist couvent. dtiou pi, consists of a 
temple, which forms it* centre, aud of a number of building*, connected 
with tho toraple, and appropriated to tlio meeting rooms, tho library, 
refoctory, dwellings, and other Spiritual and worldly want* of the mouks. 
At the head of tho convent is a Kbubilghan. or an abbot, tho Utter 
being elected by tho chapter, aud appointed by the Dslai-lams, or the 
provincial Khubilgluui. In addition to these orders of monks and con¬ 
vents, Latnaism has likewise its nuns and nunneries. 

Tho Lamaist biblo bears the name of bKa" <?yur (pronounced A'onjur) 
—i. e, translation of tho words, set/., of tho Buddha. It contains 
not lew than J0S3 works, which in somo editions fill 10$ to 10S 
volumes in folio. It consist* 0 / tho following sections: 1. “ Dulbti 
(Sanscrit, Yioaya). or discipline: 2. Slur phyin (Sam. PrrgnapiraraiUl, 
or philosophy and metaphysics: 3. Pha! ehhrv (Sana. BuddluvaU 
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8angha). or the doctrioo of the Buddhas. their laminations. Ac.; 
4. dKon b'Titgu (Sans. Ratnailt'aL e* the collection of precious 
thing!; 5. mDo uDt (San* Sdtral or the collect! cc of Spires; 

6. 2/yany ■ ia.u (San* Nirtina), or the liberation from worldlr pains ; 

7. rOyud (Sans. TantrasX or ineantatiooa. Ac. Besides this mass of 
works, there U a eery voluminous collection the baTan ey»'. or the 
translation of the doctrine, in tW vols. in folio; but it dooa not aoem 
to posaeaa canonical authority. 

The oldest history of La m a ri t n is ahrooded in darknees. For it" 
growth and development under the Mongol and Manju dynasties are the 
article Tibet.—The beat work on Lamaxsm is DU Lamaittkt HUrarchie 
und Kinke. ron Karl FriedrUk Koeppen (Berlin. 1859). See also Hoc. 
Sourtmn Tun Voyage dans la Tartcru. U Tibet rt la China (Paris, 
1852), and Karl Ritters F.iihendt fvol. ir.y 


MADHAVACHARYA. 

M»dh*t*charta lie., Hadkara. the Achirya. or spiritual teacher) 
is one of the greatest Iluidu scholar* and divines that graced the 
medieval literature of India. He is famed for his numerous and 
important works relating to the Vedie. phihaoplutal. legal, und gram- 
matiral writing* of the ancient Hindus. inJ also for bis political 
connection with the history of nine renowned king* of the Deccan. 
Hu learning and wr-lom wm w> eminent, that be was supposed 
to hate reecited them from the grddea* Bharanea'wari. the consort of 
S'ita, who. gratifWd by his in rwwan t dcvotk«ns. became manifest to him 
iu a human shape, conform! oo him the gift e< extraordinary knowlcdgo. 
and changed hia name to Vi lyiran’ya ithe Forest if Learning), a title 
by which he i» sometime <fc*ignatrd in Hindu writings. All the 
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tradition* about Madhovucharya. however differing from one another, 
agree in ascribing theorigiuof Vijayanagsra to Midhava. His birthploco 
is said to havo been Pam pa. a village situated on the bank of the river 
Tungabhadrd; and as all the account* of his life admit his having been 
tho prime-minister of Sangama, the son of Kampn, whoso reign at Vjjay- 
anngara commenced about 1330. nnd to hare filled the same post under 
King Bukka L, who auccoeded Harihora I. about 1301, and as bo died 
at the age of ninety, tho date of his birth coincides probably with the 
beginning of the 14th century. Amongst liis works, tho principal aro 
his great commentaries on tho Rig-, Yajur, and Sima-vedas (see V*da); 
an exposition of tho Minina* pliilosophj; a summary account of fifteen 
religious and philosophical systems of Indian speculation; eotno treatises 
on the Vedanta philosophy; another on salvation; a history of S'ankara's 
(q. v.) polemics against multifarious misbelievers and heretica; a com¬ 
mentary ou Pnnu'Aro's cedo of law; a work on determining time, 
especially in roferenco to the observation of religious act*; and a 
grammatical commentary on Sanscrit radicals and their derivatives. 
Tho chief performance of Mudhava is doubtless the scries of his great 
commentaries on tho Vedas, for without them no conscientious scholar 
could attompt to penetrate the sense of thoso ancient Hindu works. In 
theso commentaries, Midhava labours to account for the grammatical 
properties of Vedic words and forms, records their traditional aense, and 
explains the drift of the Vedic hymns, legends, and rites. That in an 
undertaking almcat unparallclod, in the literary history of any nation for 
its magnitudo and difficulty. Midhava should have committed sundry 
inaccuracies—the remedy against which, however, is really always 
afforded by himself—can surprioo no ono; but when modem Sanscrit 
philology affords the Bpectaelo of writers haughtily exaggerating thcae 
shortcomings, and combining with their would-be criticisms the pretence 
of establishing the true sense of the Vedas without the assistance of 
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Mid him, a mere comparison of the commentary of the latter with '.hat 
.ho European public is called upon to accept as its substitute, adds a 
now testimony to the «*t superiority of the Hindu scholar over his 
European antagonist*. Sec Veda. Some of Mftdhmt works seem to 
hare been lost." 


mahAbhArata. 

ManADHARATA (from the Sanscrit umAaf-cbauged to .soAd-grcat, and 
Bhdrata) is the name of one of the two groat oplc poems of ancient 
India. For the other, see tho nrticlo Hamayas'a. A* its main story 
relates to the contest between two rival families, both defendant* of a 
king Bbamta. the word MahibhiraU probably implic "the great 
history of .be descendants of Bbarata;“ for another explanation of tho 
word, which connects it with bh&ra, weight, was obviously invented 
merely to convey an idea of the enormous extent of this poem. 
According to this explanation, it would mean the " very weighty (poom), 
because. " -hen weighed, it was found to be heavier than all the four 
Vedas together with their mystical writings." However devoid of 
grammatical value this popular account of the word MaliAbhdrttU may 
be. it doc* net exaggerate tho bulk of this epos, which, in its present 
condition, consist* of upwards of one hundred thousand verses, each 
containing thirty-two syllable.; while, if a tradition, reported in the 
introduction to the work itself, could be trusted, it was formerly known 
in other recensions of a still grewter extent. In it* actual shape, it is 
divided into eighteen parvans or books, the Haritatu'u being con- 
sidered as a supplementary part of it. That this huge composition 
was not the work of one single individual, but n production of successive 
agee. clearly results from tho muhifariousness of its contents, from the 

• The V.B<a-br*hmsiis. hy A. C. Iturn.il. Mangalore, 1673. Inlrod. pp. 
Tin.—si. 
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difference of style which characterises its various parts, and even from 
the contradictions which disturb its harmony. Hindu tradition ascribe* 
it to l'jiiiau; but as YyiWa means •* tho distributor or arranger.” and as 
the Kamo individual is also the reputed compiler of tho Veda*. Puroiiaa, 
and several other works, it is obvious that no historical value can be 
assigned to this generic name. The contents of tho Mahiibhurata may 
bo distinguished into tho leading story and the episodical matter 
connected with it. The former is probably founded on real events in 
the oldest history of India, though in the epic narrative it will be 
difficult to disentangle the reality from tho ftctkm. Tho story comprise* 
the content of the celebrated families called the Kaurava» and Pin’d'avaa, 
ending in the victory of the latter, and in tho cetabluhmcut of their 
rule over the northern part of India. Kuru. a descendant of Bhorota. 
hail tuvi sons, Dlir’itamdit'ru and Pan'd'u. The sons of tlio former, 
commonly called the Kauratat. wrr a hundred in number. th» oldest 
of them being Ouryodliaua; thaw of PimM'u—llw VMfarat —wwo 
five. Yudhishl’liiru. Bliiui*. Aijuna. uiul tho twins Nakula and S«b*do«a. 
PAn'ifu. having resigned hi* throne, Dhr'itarash'tro, though blind 
assumed tho government, and ultimately divided his kingdom between 
his sons ami the Bon* of Pdn'd’u. Tho former, however, coveting the 
territory allotted to tho Pan'd’u princes. en.Uuvoored to gel pnasmxm 
of it. A game of dice wan the tncun* by which they bound over their 
cousins to relinquish Uieir kingilom. promising, however, to restore it to 
them if they pawed t«dvo yenro in the for^u, and a thirteenth year in 
such disguise- M to 0*04.0 detection, 'lliia promise was faithfullykept 
by tho Pan'd'avaa. but the term of their banishment having expired, 
the Kuru princrw refused to redeem their word. A war ensued, ending 
in tho complete destruction of tho Kaurova*. Tho* are the meagre 
outlines of tho Icadiug story of the Miihabharoto. where. a> may be 
inferred, Ouryodhana and his brother, are pictured » the type of all 
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conceivable wickedness, and. the Pin'd'u princes as paragons of virtue 
and heroism. That the latter ore tho incamotiona of sundry deities— 
that tho gods take an activo part in tho development of tho plot, in 
abort, that Hindu mythology is always interwoven with these stirring 
events of semi-historical Hindu antiquity, require* no further remark to 
anyone but slightly acquainted with Hindu pootry. It is necessary, 
however, to observo that out of tho ouc hundred thousand vereee which 
constitute the great opos. barely a fourth part is taken up by this 
narrative; all tho rest is episodical. Tho matter thus, os it were, 
incidentally linked with tho main story, may bo distributed under three 
principal heads, passing over such minor additions os fables, genealogical 
lists, geographical enumerations, and tbo liko. Ono category of such 
episodes comprises narratives relating to tho ancient or mythical history 
of India, os. for instance, tho episodes of Nala and S'nkuntali; a 
second is more strictly mythological, comprising cosmogony and 
theogony; a third is didactic or dogmatic—it refers to law. religion, 
morals, and philosophy, as in tbo case of the celebrated Bhagavodgita, 
and Uie principal portions of the 12th and 13 th books. By moans of 
this episodical matter, which at various periods, and often without regard 
to consistency, was suporadded to the original structure of the work, the 
Mahabharata gradually became a collection of all that was needed to bo 
known by an educated Hindu; in fact, it became the encyclopedia of 
India. There is no narrative on earth," tho Mahabharata says of 

itself, " that ie not founded on this epos.The twice-born, though 

knowing the four Vedas and their supplementary science*, has no wisdom 

unit** he know* this great epos. It is the great manual of all 

that is morel, useful, and agreeable." Yet it should be noticed that the 
Brohmanic authors of tho great epos intended it especially as an ency¬ 
clopaedia for the Kahattriva or military caste; for it is chiefly tho history, 
the interests, the religion, and the duties of the second caste which are 
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taught in it, always, of course, with a viow of establishing tho superiority 
of the Biahmsnie caste. Sectarian religion is for this reason not 
emphasised in tho Mohibharata. though the later acctariau works (see 
Pubasa) hate largely drawn, for their purposes, on the mythological 
material afforded them by tho great opio work. Tho text of the 
Mnhkbhirota has been published in Calcutta in four quarto volumes 
1834—1839). to which is added a fifth volume, containing a table of 
contents. Two otl>er editions oro in the course of publication at Bombay. 
Tho lest researches on tho MahahhiraU arc tboso by Lassen, in his 
Ztiltchri/t /fir dit Kundt dti MorytnLxndet (1837, (t) and in his InJistKt 
AUrrikunukund*. A sort of analysis of the loading story of tho Mahi- 
bhurnta (not of tho episodes) has lately boon given by F. G. Eichhcff 
[Point Htrdujue dn Indum. Paris, 1860), and by Profeswr Monior 
Williams (Indian Epic Poetry, London, 1803).* 


mahAvira. 

MabatIM (literally, "tho groat hero)," also called Tira and 
Vaidkumana, is the twenty-fourth or last Jiuo, or deified aaint, of tbo 
Joinas (q. v.). described as of a golden complexion, and luring a lion 
for his symbol. HU legendary hUtory is given in the Kalpa-SHra and 
tho Ifahiirlra-Okaritra, two works hold in groat authority by ths 
Joinas. According to these works. Mahkvint’s first birth occurred at 
a period infinitely remote; it was as Nayasara. head man of a village, 
that ho first appeared in tho country of Vfiaya, subject to S'otromardaiu. 
Ho was next bom ns Matithi. ths grandson of the first Jaina saint, 
Ruhabha ; he then came to the world of Brahma, was reborn as a 
worldly-minded Brahman'a. and after several other hirths-each being 
separated from the other by an interval passed in one of tho Jaina 
• Indian Wisdom, by M. William.. 1-ondoa, IMS, IT- *»-**■ 
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heaven*. arid each period of life extending to manJ hundreds of 
thousands of jesre-he quitted the atato of a deity to obtain 
immortality as a saint, and was incarnate towards the closo of the 
fourth age (now past), when 75 years and 8* months of it remained. 
After he was thirty years of age. he renounced worldly pursuits, and 
departed, amidst the applauses of gods nnd men, to practise austerities. 
Finally, he became an Arhalor Jina: and at the ago of seventy-two 
years. Cite period of his liberation liaving arrived, "ho resigned his 
breath/’ and hi* body was burned by Indrn and other deities, who 
divided amoug>t thorn such parts as woro not destroyed by tlio flames, 
as the teeth and tones, which they preserved ns relics; the ashen of tlio 
pile wero distributed amongst tlio assistants: the gods erected a 
splendid monument on tho sjxit, and then returned to their respective 
heavens. At ivliat period these ovonts occurred is not stated, but judging 
from some of tho circumstances narrated, tho last Jina expired about 
five hundred years before the Christian cm. Other authorities moke 
the date of this event about a century aod a half earlier. The works 
above referred to state, with considerable detail, tho convention* worked 
by Mah&vira. Among tho pnpils wero IninMili (also called Gautama, 
and for this reason, but erroneously, considered as tho same with Uie 
founder of the Buddhist religion), AynibhUli. Vagulhitli .—all three sous 
of Vasubhdli. a Brihman'a of tho Gotnma tribe, and other*. These 
converts to Jains principles are mostly undo in the same manner: each 
comes to the saint prepared to overwhelm him with shame, when he 
salutes them mildly, and, as tho Jainas hold, solves their metaphysical 
or religious doubts. Thu*. Indrabhuti doubts whether them be a living 
principle or not: Vayubhuti doubt* if life bo not body; Man'd'ita has 
not made up bis mind on the auljecw of bondago and liberation; 
Achalabhrdtr’i is sceptical as to the distinction between vice and virtue; 
and so on. MahAvira removes all their difficulties, and by teaching them 
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tho Jaina troth, convert* them to the doctrine of hi* sect. For s 
summary account of tho lifo of thi* saint, soo II. T. Colobrookc’s 
'• MiKdlanoous Essays." vol. ii., p. 413. ff.; II. H. Wilson’s '• Works,'' 
rol. i. ( p. 291, ff.* 


MANU. 

Maku (from tho Sanscrit man, to think, literally, the thinking being) is 
tho roputed author of the meat renowned law book of tlio ancient Hindus: 
and likowisc of an anciont Knlpa work on Vedic rites. It i* maUer. 
however, of considerable doubt whether both works belong to the same 
individual, and whether tho namo Menu, especially in tho ease of the 
author of the law-book, was intended to designate an historical personage: 
for, in several passages of the Vedas a* well a* tho Mahabliarata 
Mnnu is mentioned as tlio progenitor of tho human race: and in 
the first chapter of tho law-look ascribed to him, ho declares himself to 
have been produced by Virig. an olfc-pring of tho Supremo Iking, and to 
havo created all this universe. Iliudu mythology knows, moreover, s 
succession of Munus, each of whom crcatoJ, in his own period, the 
world anew after it had perished at the end of a mundane age. The 
word Mnnu—kindred with our •• man "—belong*, therefore, properly 
speaking, to ancient Hindu mythology, aud it was connected with the 
renowned law-book, in ordor to impart to the latter the sanctity on which 
its authority roots. This work is not merely a law-book in the European 
sense of the word, it is likewise a system of cosmogony; it propounds 
metaphysical doctrines, teacho* tlio art of government, and, amongst 
other things, treats of the state of the soul after death. The chief 
topics of its twelve books are tho following:—I. Creation; 2. Education 
and the duties of a pupil, or llie first order; 3. Marriage and the dut><« 

• A. Weber, Debar «in Fn,n>ml <lcr llb^sttlL Brrfcn, 1867. II.. p. SM 
ff. 315 ff. 
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of a householder, or the second order; i. Means of subsislcnce, and 
private morals; 5. Did, purification, and the duties of women; 6. Tho 
dutiw of an anohorito and an ascetic, or tho duties of the third and fourth 
orders; 7. Government, and the duties of a king and the military caste: 
8 . Judicature and law, privato and criminal; 9. Continuation of tho 
former, and the duties of tho commercial and sorvilo castes; 10. Mixed 
castes, and tho duties of the cost©' in lime of distress: 11. Penance 
and expiation; 12. Transmigration and final beatitude. Tho text of 
this work has been published in soTcrol edition*, both in India and 
Europe. An excellent English translation of it wo owe to Sir W. Jonoe 
(2nd ed.. by Haughton, London. 1825), and a very good French trans¬ 
lation to A. Loiselcnr Doslongcharaps (Pari*. 1883). 


MIMANSA. 

Miuaxsa (from Sanscrit man, to investigate ; hence, literally, investi¬ 
gation) is tho collective name of two of the six divisions of orthodox 
Hindu philosophy. Seo Sanscrit Literature. It is distinguished as 
Puna- and Ullara-mimaiua, tho latter being more commonly called 
Vtdanla (q. v.), while the former is briefly styled Mimdnid. Though 
tho Mimanss, is ranked, by all nativo writers, with tho five other philoso¬ 
phical systems, the term philosophy—as understood in a European sonso 
—can scarcely be appliod to it; for tho Mimansa is neither concerned 
with tho nature of tho absolute or of tho human mind, nor with tho 
various categories of existence in general—topics dealt with moro or less 
by tho other five philosophies; its object is merely to lay down a 
conoct interpretation of sueh Vedic passages as refer to the Brahman'ic 
ritual, to solvo doubts wherever they may exist on matters concerning 
sacrificial acta, and to rcconcilo discrepancies—according to tho Mlminsi, 
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always apparent only—of Vcdic texts. The foundation of Ibis system 
is thertforo preceded by a codification of the three principal Vedss—the 
R'ik, Black-Ynjus, and Siman—and by the existence of schools and 
theories which, by their different interpretations of the Vcdic rites, had 
begun to endanger, or. in reality, had endangered a correct, or at loast 
authoritative understanding of the Vedic texts. It is the method, how- 
ever, adopted by the Ml mins*, whieh imparted to it a higher character 
than that of a more commentary, and allowed it to bo looked upon as a 
philosophy; for. in the first place, the topics explained by this system 
do not follow tho order in whieh they oocur in tho Vedic writings, 
eapoeially in tho Brihma'na portion of tho Vedas (q. v.); they are 
arranged according to certain categories, such as authoritatiTcness. 
indirect precept, concurrent efficacy, co-ordinato effect, Ac.: and 
secondly, each topic or caao is discussed according to a regular scheme, 
which comprises tho proposition of the subject-matter, tho doubt or 
question arising upon it. the prima-Jatie or wrong argument applied to 
it. tho correct argument in refutation of the latter, and the conclusion 
devolving from it. Some subjects treated of in tbo Miminsi, inci¬ 
dentally as it were, and merely for the sake of argument, belong likewise 
more to the sphere of philosophic thought tlian to that of commentate rial 
criticism, such, for instance, na the association of articulate sound with 
sense, tho similarity of words in different languages, the inspiration or 
eternity of tho Veda, the invisible or spiritual operation of pious acts, 
Ac. Tho reputed founder of this system is Jaimini—of unknown date— 
who taught it in t»clvo books, each subdivided into four chapters, except 
tho third, sixth, and Until books, which contain eight chapters each; 
tho chapters, again, are divided into sections, generally comprising 
several Siitrsa or aphorisms, but sometimos only one. The extant com- 
rocnUry on this obscure work is the BhaiMya of ’Sabartswimin. which 
was critically annotated by the great Mi mans* authority. Rumania* 
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nwAmiu. Out of tl.ce works, which, in their turn, quote several others, 
apparently lost, has amen a great number of other writings, explaining 
and elucidating their predecessors. The beet compendium, amongst 
these modern works, is the dld-tuU.ro, by the 

celebrated Madhavichiry* (q. v.) 


MITAKSHARX. 

Mitakshaiu is the name of several commontatorial works in Sanscrit, 
for instance, of a commentary on tho text-book of the Vedanta phi¬ 
losophy. of a commentary on tho Mimuiww work of Rumania, of a 
commentary on dto Br’ihaddran’ynka (see Vkda), Ac. The most 
renowned work, however, bearing this title is a detailed commentary by 
Vijnancs'wom (alio called V(jnimanutha).on the law-book of Yiynavalkya. 
(q. v.); and its authority and influence are so great that 1 it is 
weired in all the schools of Hindu law from Benares to tho southern 
extremity of the peninsula of India os the chief groundwork of tho 
doctrine* which they follow, and as an authority from which they rarely 
dissent ' (cf. two treatises ou tbo Hindu Law of inheritance, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke. Calcutta. 1810). Most of the other renowned law¬ 
books of recent date.such as the Srar'iu Chandrika. which prevails in tho 
south of India, the Cluntamon’i. Viramitrodaya. and Mayukha, which 
are authoritative severally in Mithili. Benares, and with tho Mahrottas. 
generally defer to tin. decisions of the Mitaksharu; tho Ddyabliaga of 
Jimntavihana alone, which is adopted by the Bengal school, differs on 
almost every disputed point from tho Milukshara. and docs not acknowledge 
it* authority. The Mit-kshorn, following the arrangement of its text- work, 
the code of Yiflnavalkya. trouts in its first part of dutie* in general; in its 
second, of private and administrative law; in its third, of purification. 
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penance, devotion, and so forth : but since it frequently quotes other 
legislators, expounding their texts, and contrasting them with those of 
Yijnavalkya. it is not mendj a commentary, hot supplies the place of a 
regular digest. The text of tlio Mltukshsra ho* been edited several time* 
in India. An oxcellcut translation of its clieptor * On Inheritance 1 was 
published by Colcbronke in the work above.referred to; and its expla- 
nation of Y^jnavtlkya is followed by the same celebrated scholar in his 
Digmt of Hindu Law (3 vols. Calcutta and London, 1801), when 
translating passages from this ancient author. 


XIRUKTA. 

Xini' xta. or ' Explanation’ is the name of one of the six Vi»hiity<u (see 
Veda) which explain* diificult Vcdic word*. That tlicrc have been 
several works engaged in such a task, even at a very remote period of 
Hindu antiquity, and that they bore the name of Xiruku is probable, for 
• Xiruku authors ’ are quoted cither generally or by narao in several 
Sanskrit authors: but the work which is emphatically called Nirukta, 
and which, for tl>o present, is tho only surviving representative of this 
important Vsdiuga is that of Y«b*a. who was a predecessor of Panin i 
( q. v.). His work consists of three parts—the Xuiyfutn'i'i^a, where, 
for the most part, synonymous words are uught; the Xaiyama, which 
contains words that usually occur in the Veda* only; and the DaitaUx 
which contains word* chiefly relating to deities and sacrificial acts. A 
Commentary on this work has been composed by the ssmo Yaska, and 
it likewise hears the name of Xiruku. In the latter. Vcdic passage 
are quoted in illustration of the works to he explained, and the comment 
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given by YAska on thMO passages i* iho oldest instaneo, known at 
present to Sanskrit philology, of a Vodic gloss. Resides the great 
importance which YAska* Siruhta thus Jxssmscs for a proper under- 
sUnding of the Vodio texts, it U valuablo also on account of several 
discussions which it raws on grammatical and other questions, and on 
account of tho insight it affords us into the scientific and religious 
condition of its time.—Text and Commentary of Ydrka'i tfirukta hare 
been odited by Professor R. Roth (Gdltingcn, 1852). 


NIRVANA. 

Nibvsxa (from tho Sanscrit nir, out, and tdiui, blown; hence, literally, 
that which is blown out or extinguished) is, in Buddhistic doctrine, tho 
term denoting the final deliverance of the soul from transmigration. 
It implies, consequently, the last aim of Buddhistic existence, since 
transmigration is tantamount to a relapso into tho evils or miseries of 
Saiuara. or tho world. But as Hinduism, or tho Brahroanical doctrine, 
profowca to lead to tho 6*me end, tho difference botwocn Nindna and 
Mohha, Apatarya, or the other terms of Brahmaism designating 
eternal bliss, and consequent liberation from metempsychosis, rests on 
tho difference of the ideas which both doctrines conucct with tho 
condition of the soul after that liberation. Brahman, according to tho 
Brahmanical doctrine, being tho existing and everlasting cause of tho 
universe, eternal happiness is, to the Brahmanical Hindu, die absorp¬ 
tion of the human soul into that cause whence it emanated, novor to 
depart from it again. According to this doctrine, therefore, the 
liberation of the human soul from transmigration is equivalent to that 
stato of felicity which religion and philosophy attribute to lhai Entity 
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(w> Ixdu—TW urion). A*. however, the ultimate cause of the universe, 
according to Buddhism, ig the Void or Non-entity, tlio deliverance from 
transmigration i», to the Buddhists, tho return to non-entity, or tho 
absolute extinction of tl«e soul. However much, then, tlte pious phrase¬ 
ology of their aide*l wo As may embellish the state of Nirviua. and 
apparently deceive tho believer on its real character, it cannot alter this 
fundamental idea inherent in it. We aro told, for instance, that 
Nirvina is quietude and identity, whereas Samira is turmoil and 
Tariety; that Nirvana is freedom from all conditions of existence, 
whereas SansAra is birth, disease, decrepitude and death, sin and pain, 
merit and demorit, virtue and vice; that Nirvana is the shore of 
salvation for those who are iu danger of being drowned in the sea of 
SansAra: that it is the free port ready to receive those who hare 
escaped the dungeon of existence, tho tnodicino which cures all diseases, 
the water which quenches tho thirst of all desires, Ac,; but to tho mind 
of the orthodox Buddhist, all these definitions convey but the one idea, 
that the blessings promised in tho condition of Nirvana are tantamount to 
the absolute • extinction of the human soul,* n/itr it has obeyed, in this 
life, all tho injunction* of Buddhism, and become eonriuced of all iu 
tenets on tho nature of the world aud the final destination of the soul. 

Although this is the orthodox view of Nirvana, according to the oldest 
Buddhistic doctrine, it is necessary to point out t«o categories of 
different views which have obscured the original idea of Nirvina, and 
even induced aomo modern writers to believe that tho final beatitudo of 
the oldest Buddhistic doctrine is not equivalent to the absolute annihi¬ 
lation of the soul. 

The first category of these latter, or. as we may call them, heterodox 
views, is that which confounds with Nirvana the preparatory labour of 
the mind to the arrival at the end, aud therefore assumes that Nirvina 
it the extinction of thought, or that cei-ation. to thought, of all difference 
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between subject and object, virtue oud vice, &e.. or certain spoliations 
on a creative cause, the condition* or the universe, and ao on. All 
these views tho Buddha himself rejects, as appears from tho work 
Lank&iatira. where relating his discourse on the real meaning of 
Kirvina, before tho BodUisattwa Mahimuti. 'flu) erroueousnes* of 
thocc vic»s is obviously baaed on tho fact, that tho mind, even though 
in a state of unconsciousness, as when ceasing to think, or when 
speculating, is still within the polo of existence. Thus, to obviate the 
mistaken notion that such a state is tho real Nirvana, BuddUitdo 
works sometimes uso the term Nirupadhi*'aha Kirrdua. or " tho 
Nirviua without a remainder of aubstratum ’ (i.e., without a rest of 
existence), iu coniradisiinction to tlie "Nirvana with a remainder;" 
meaning by tho latter expression that condition of a saint which, in 
consequence of hia bodily and mental austerities, immediately precedes 
his real Nirvana, but in which, nevertheless, he is still an occupant of 
the material world. 

Tho socond category of Uoterodox views on tho Nirvftoa is that 
which, though acknowledging in principle tho original notion of 
Buddhistic salvation, represents, as it were, a compromise with the 
popular mind. It belongs to a later period of Buddhism, when this 
religion, in extending iu conqucatt over Asia, had to encounter creeds 
which abhorred the idea of an absolute nihilism. This compromise 
coincides with tho creation of a Buddhistic pantheon, and with the 
classification of Buddhist saints into three classes, each of which has 
its own Nirvana: that of tho two lower degrees consisting of a roat 
number of years, at the end of which, however, these saints are born 
again ; whilo the absolute Nirvana is reserved for the highest claw of 
saints. Hence Buddhistic salvation is theu spoken of. either simply as 
Nirtina, or tho lowest, or a« Parinirvana, the middle, or as MahSpar- 
ixind'ta, or tho highest extinction of the soul; and ai those who liavo 
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not yet attained to tho highest Nirvana tuust liro in the heavens of tlio two 
inferior classes of Mints until thoy reappear in this world, their con¬ 
dition of Nirvana is assimilated to tliat state of more or loss material 
happiness which is also held out to the Dnihmautcal lltudu before ho is 
completely absorbed into Until man. 

When, in its last stage, Buddhism is driven to tho assumption of an 
Adi. or primitive. Buddha, as the creator of the universe, Nirvina, 
then meaning the absorption into turn, cesses to have any real a'Unity 
with the original Buddhistic terra.® 


NYAYA. 

Nvar* (from tho Sanscrit ni, into, and flyn, going, « derivative from i. 
to go; hence literally ••entering." und figuratively, "investigating 
analytically ”) is the name of the second of tho three great systems of 
ancient Hindu philosophy; and it is apparently so called breause 
it treats analytically, as it were, of the objects of human knowledgo, 
both material and spiritual, distributed by it under different heads or 
topics; unlike, therefore, the VrdA»ta (q. v.) and SAnkhya (q. v.) which 
follow a synthetic method of reasoning, the former of these systems 
being ehiefly concerned in spiritual and divine matters, and the lutter 
in subjects relating to the material world and man. The NyAya 
consists, like the two other great systems of Hindu philosophy (see 
MimansA and SAukhya), of two divisions. The former is called NyAya 
(proper), and will be exclusively considered in this article; the other is 
known under the name of \Weshika (q. v.). With tho other systems 
of philosophy, it concurs in promising beatitudo, that is, final deliver¬ 
ance of the soul from re-birth or transmigration, to those who acquire 
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trulli, which, in tho case of the NyAyn, moans a thorough knowledge of 
the principles taught by this particular system. 

The topics treated of by tho NjAya are briolly the following: 1. The 
praman'a. or instruments of right notion. They are: a. Knowledge 
which Ims arisen from the contact of a sense with its object; l. In¬ 
ference of three sorts (d priori, i paaUriori. ami from Analogy): e. Com¬ 
parison ; an>l d. Knowledge, verbally oommunicuted, which may bo 
knowledge of “that whereof the matter is seen." and knowledge of "that 
whereof tho mutter is unseen “ (revelation). 2. The olgects or mutters 
about which the inquiry is concerned (jnanirt/a). They aro: a. Tho 
Soul (dtmnn). It is the site of knowledge or sentiment, different for 
each individual coexistent person, infinite, eternal, Ac. Souls aro 
theicfure numerous, but tho supremo soul is one; it is dcinonstrated 
as the creator of all things. 1. Body (t'artra). It is tho site of action, 
of the organs of sensation, and of tho sentiments of pain or pleasure. 
It is composed of parts, a framed substance, not inchoative, and not 
consisting of the three elements, earth water, and fire, as some say, 
nor of four or all the five elements (vix. air and ether in addition to Ilia 
former), hs other* maintain, tail merely earthy, c. Organ of Sanation 
(indriya); from tho elements, earth, water, light, air, and ether, they 
are smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, d. Their oljeett [artha). 
They are tho qualities of earth, Ac.—vis. odour, savour, colour, laugh 
bilily, and souud. t. Umlrrtlandiug ( iuddhi ). or apprtkenion (upa- 
laUlhi). or eoncrjiti.il r (Juana), terms which arc used synonymously. It 
is not eternal, ns the Siuikhya maintains, but transitory. /. The organ 
of imagination and volition {manat). Its property is not giving rise 
simultaneously to more notions than ono. g. Aetieitg (jner’iitiX or 
that which originates the utterances of the voice, the cognitions of tho 
understanding, and the gestures of tho body. It is therefore oral, 
mental, or corporeal, and the reason of all worldly proceedings. A. 
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FaulU or failing [dosha), whieh cause activity—via. affection, aversion, 
and bewilderment, i. Tmivnigratian (prrtyaUiiira, literally, the 
becoming bom after having died), or the regeneration of the soul, 
which continences with ones first birth, and ends only trilb final eman¬ 
cipation. It does not belong to the body, because the lntter is different 
in Successive births, but to the soul, because it is eternal, k. Fruit or 
retribution (j+ola). or that whichaccrues from activity and failings. It 
is the consciousness of pleasure or of paiu. I. Pain ( duk’kha ). or tlut 
which has the characteristic mark of causing vexation. It is defined 
as “ the occurrence of birth,” or the originating of ” body," since body 
is associated with various kinds of distress. Tlcosure is not denied to 
exist, but, according to tl«e Xviya, it deserves little consideration, since 
it is ever closely connected with pain. in. Absolute drlirt/auee or 
rmaneiiMition (ajairar^a). It is annihilation of |«iu, or absolute cessa¬ 
tion of one's troubles once for all. 

After (I) " instruments of right notion," and (si) •‘the objects of 
inquiry,” the Njaya proceeds to the .investigation of tin- following top**- 

8 . Doult (oLwYayir). It »ri»c" from unsteadiness in the recogni¬ 
tion or non-recognition of some mark, which if we were sure of iw 
presence or abaence, would determine the subject to be so or so. or not 
to be so or so: but it may also arise from conflicting testimony. 
4 . ilotira {piayojttita). or that by which a person is mored to action. 
B. A familiar eau (dr'Wdnta). or that in regard to which a msn of an 
ordinary and a man of a superior intellect entertain t!»c same opinion. 
6 . Tenet or dope* [liddhdnta). It is eillier " a tenet of all school." 
i. e. universally acknowledged, or “a tenet peculiar to some achool," 
i,e. partially acknowledged; or "a hypothetical dogma." i.c. ono 
which rests on the supposed truth of another d«gina; or •• an implied 
dogma i. e. one the correctness of which ia not cipiwdy proved, l-ut 
tacitly ml uiilted by the Nywyn. 7. The different iinmU-rs (sroydivi) 
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of a regular argument or tgUogim (ny&ya). 8. Can/ulation or reduc¬ 
tion to absurdity ( larka ). It consists in directing a person who docs not 
apprehend the forco of the argument as first presented to him, to look 
at it from an opposite point of view. 9- Ascertainment (jtMaya). It 
h the determination of a question by hearing both what is to bo said 
for and against it. after haring been in doubt. The three next topics 
relate to the topic of controversy, riz. 10. Discussion (r Ada), which is 
defiued as consisting in the defending by proofs on the part of tho one 
disputant, and tho controverting it by objections on the port of tho 
other, without discordance in respect of the principles on which the 
conclusion i* to depend; it is. in short, an honest sort of discussion, 
auefa, for instance, as takes place between a preceptor and his pupil, 
and where tho debate is conducted without ambition of victory. 
11 . U'rony/iny Ijalpa), consisting in tho defence or attack of a pro¬ 
position by means of tricks, futilities, and such like means; it is there¬ 
fore a kind of discussion where the disputant* aro merely desirous of 
victory, instead of being desirous of truth. 12. Cavilling (vitan'd'd), 
when a man docs not attempt to establish the oppoeito side of the 
question, but confines himself to carping disingenuously at the argu¬ 
ments of the other jarly. 13. Fallacies, or semblances of reasons 
(AeteMMu), five sorts of which are distinguished, viz. the erratic, tho 
contradictory, the equally available on both sides, that which, standing 
itself in the need of proof, does not differ from that which is to be 
proved, uml tlial which is adduced when tbo time is not that when it 
might have availed. 14. Tiickt, or unfairness in disputation (chhala), 
or the opposing of a proposition by menus of assuming a different 
sense from that which the objector well knows the propoundcr in¬ 
tended to convey by his terms. It is distinguished as verbal miscon¬ 
struing of what is ambiguous, as perverting, in a literal seuse, wbat is 
said in a metaphorical one. and as generalising what is particular. 
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15. Futile objtrdoia Ijdti ), of which twenty-four sorts are enumerated ; 
and. 10. Failure in argument or reason of defeul (nijnhu uhana). of 
which twenty-two distinctions are specified. 

The great ptomincnco given by the Nyiya to the method, by means 
of which truth might bo ascertained, has sometimes misled European 
writers into the belief, that it is merely a system of formal logic, not 
engaged in metaphysical investigations. Dut though the foregoing 
enumeration of the topics treated by it could only touch upon the main 
points which form tho subject-matter of the Nyiya. it will sufficiently 
show that tho Nyiya intended to be a complete system of philosophical 
investigation; and somo questions, such as Uio nature of intellect, 
articulated sound, &c., or these of genus, variety, and individual, it has 
doclt with in a masterly manner, well-deserving the notice of western 
speculation. 'Hint the atomistic theory lias been devolved from it, will 
bo seen under the article Vain'cshika. On account of the prominent 
position, however, which the method of diseuwon holds in this system, 
and tho frequent allusion mado by European writers to a Hindu 
syllogism, it will be expedient to explain how tho Xyaya defines tho 
"different members of a syllogism" under its seventh topic. A 
regular argument consists, according to it, of five members—vix. a. the 
proposition (j<riUijuti), or tho declaration of what is to bo established ; 
b. the reason (he/u). or " the meaus for tho establishing of what is to bo 
establishedc. the example (uddharan'u). i.e. somo familiar caw illus¬ 
trating the fact to be established, or inversely, somo familiar ease illus¬ 
trating the impossibility of tho contrary fact; d. the application 
(upanayi), or " ro statement of that in re-pect of which eomolhing is to 
be establishedand a. the conclusion (niyanunia), or "the re-stating 
of the proposition l«cau«e of tho mention of the reason." An instanco 
of such a syllogism would run accordingly thus: a. This hill is fiery. 
b. for it smokes, c. as a culinary hearth, or (inverselyI not as a lake. 
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from nhich vapour is wen arising, vapour not being smoke. became a 
lake i» invariably devoid of fire; if. accordingly, the hill is smoking ; 
e. therefore, it is fiery. 

The founder of the Nydya system is reputed under the niuno of 
Gotcwa. or. as it also occurs, Gautama (which would mean a descen¬ 
dant of Gotaran). Tliero is, however, notliing ns yet known as to the 
history of this personage or the time when lie lived, though it is pro¬ 
bable that tho work attributed to him is, in its present iliape, later 
than the work of the great grammarian Piu'ini. It consists of five 
books or Adkyayee, each divided into two " days.’ or diurnal lessons, 
which are again subdivided into sections or topic*, each of which con¬ 
tains sovcral aphorisms, or Suaai. Soc Sutra. Like the text-books 
of other sciences smong the Hindus, it has been explained or annotated 
by a triple 6ct of commentaries, which, in their turn, have bceomo tho 
source of more popular or elementary treatises.—'The Sanskrit text of 
the Sutras of Gotama. with a commentary by Vi/%wnMu, has been 
edited at Calcutta (1838): and the first four books, and part of the 
fifth, of the text, with an English version, an English commentary, 
and extracts from tho Sanskrit commentary of Vis’wanatba, by tho lato 
Hr. J. K. Bullantync (Allahabad, 18S0-1854). This excellent English 
version and commentary, and tho celebrated Essay on tho Nyaya, by 
H. T. Colebrooko (Tnnmetioui of the Royal Aiiotic Society, vol. i, 
London. 1837; and reprinted in tho MisceUaneoui Euayi, vol. i. 
London, 183“). are tho beet guide for the European student who, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, would wish to familiarise himself with 
tho Nydya system.* 

• h'ylyakoi'a, or Dictionary of lh* Technical Tcrma of tho Nydya Philosophy, 
by Bblmdchirya JhalaUkar. Bombay, 1875. 


Ox is a Sanscrit wonl which, on necouut of the mystical notion* that 
even at an early date of Hindu civilisation were connected with it, 
acquired much importance in the development of Hindu religion. Its 
original sense is that of emphatic or solemn affirmation or assent. 
Thus, when in the White-Yqjur-Veda (see Vaux) tho sacrificer invites 
the gods to rejoice in his sacrifice, tho god Sariu'i assents to his 
summons by saying: " On (i i l»o it so): proceed!” Or, when in tho 
Dr'ihnd-aranynkn-UpaiiUliad, Prajnpeti, tho father of gods, men, and 
demons, asks tho gods whether they have understood bis instruction; 
he expresses his satisfaction with their affirmative reply,in these words: 
“ Om. you have fully comprehended it:” and, in tlic some Upanishad. 
Pravahan'n answers the question of S'wotakctu, as to whether his father 
lias instructed him, by uttering the word •• Om." i.t.. •• fuiscoih (I am)." 
A portion of the R'igveda, culled the AiUreya-Bruhmau'a, where, 
describing a religious ceremony at which verses from tho R'igveda, as 
well H8 songs called Oathus, were recited by the priest colled Uotr’i. 
snd responses given by another priest, the Adhwaryu, ays: Om is the 
response of tho Adhwaryu to tho R’igveda verses (recited by tlic Hotr'i), 
and likewise lutha (ir„ thus) his rcspouso to tho Gathas, for On is (tho 
Urm of assent) used by tho gods, whereas tathtX b (tlio term of assent) 
used by men " (tho R'igveda verses being, to the orthodox Hindu, of 
divine, and the Guthas of huroun, authorship). In this, tho original 
sense of tiro word, it is little doubtful (list oui is but an older and 
contracted form of the common Sanscrit word cam, " thus," which, 
coming from the pronominal lose “a‘—in some derivations changed to 
•• a"—may have at one time occurred iu the form a raw, when, by the 


elision of die vowel following r—for which (here nro numerous analogies 
in Sonskrit —aran would become amt, and hence, according lo the 
ordinary phonetic laws of tho language, ow. Tliis etymology of the 
word, howoter, scents to have been lost, even at an early period of 
Sanskrit literature; fcranoUicr is mot with in the ancient grammarians, 
enabling u* to account for the my»tici*in which many religious and 
theoligicul works of ancient ami medi*«al India suppose to iuhere in it. 
According to this latter etymology. on would cornu from a radical nr by 
means of an affix wan. when on would be a curtailed form of aman or 
ouian ; and as ov implies the notion of protect, preserve. save." om 
would 1« o term implying "protection or salvation;" it* mystical 
properties and its sanctity being inferred from its occurrence in the 
Vedic writings, and in connection with MCrilkinl act*. Such as aro 
alluded to before. 

Hence Out became the auspicious word with which the spiritual teacher 
had to begin, and the pupil had to end each lesson of Ins reading of tho 
Veda. "Let this syllable.” the existing Pratis'ikhva. or grammar or 
the n'igvcda. enjoin., "he tl.o head of tho reading of the Veda, for 
alike to the teacher and the pupil, it is the supreme Brahman, the gate 
of heaven.” And Manu fa. v.) ordains: " A Brahman, at the beginning 
and end (of a lesson on the Veda), must always pronounce the syllable 
Out ; for unless On precede, his learning will slip away from him; and 
unites it follow, nothing will be long retained.” At tho time when 
another class of writings, the Pulin'** (q. v.). were added to the inspired 
codo of Hinduism, for a similar reason, Om i* thri, introductory wonl. 

That the mysterious powor which, as the foregoing quotation from the 
law-book of Manu show*, was attributed to this word, must have been 
the subject of earij speculation, is obvious enough. A reason assigned 
for it is given by Manu himself. “ Brahma.” he says. " extracted from 
the three Vedaa the letter a. the letter i». and the letter « (which 


combined mult in 0m\ together with the (mysterious) word* Bkah, 
(earth). Bhwak' (sky), end SiroV (heaven);" and in another versa : 
“ Tlieao three great immutable word*, preceded by the *yll*b!c Om, and 
(the sacred R’igvcda verse, cullod) GAyatri, consisting of three lines, mint 
be considered ns the mouth (or entrance) of Brahman (the Veda)"—or. 
ns the commentators observe—the means of attaining final emancipation; 
and “The syllable Om is the supreme Brahman, (three) regulated breath* 
ings (accompanied with the mental recitation of Ora, tlio throe mysterious 
words, Bhdh’, Bhuvah', Swah'. and tl»o Gayotri). aro tbe highest devotion. 

. ... All rites ordained in tlie Veda, such as burnt and other sacrifices, 
pass awny; but tlio syllable Om must bo considered aa i in pc reliable, for 
it is (a symbol of) Brahman (tho supremo Spirit) himself, the Lord of 
Creation." In these ejaculations, Manu bears out, and is home out by. 
several Ujanishuds. See Veda. In the A'lrtAa-L'/wntiW, for instsnoo, 
Yama, the god of death, in replying to a question of Nachikctas, says, 
" Tlio word which all tho Vedas record, which all the modes of peuonco 
proclaim, of which desirous the religious students perform their duties, 
this word 1 will briefly toll thee, it is Om. This syllable means tho 
(inferior) Brahman and the supremo (Brahman). Whoever knows this 
syllable, obtains whatever he wishes." And in the Prat'naUpaniihod. 
the saiut 1’ij.pnlwds soy* to Satyokiro*: " 'Die supreme and the inferior 
Brahman ore loth tho word Om; hence tho wise follows by this support 
the one or the other of the two. Jf ho meditates upon its ono letter 
(a) only, he is quickly bom on the earth; him cany ilia verses of the 
R'igveda to the world of man; and if he in devoted there to austerity, 
the duties of a religious student, and faith, he enjoys greatness. But, if 
he meditates in his mind on ita two letters (a and u ). be is elevated by 
tho verses of tbs Yajur-Veda to tho intermediate region; he cornea to 
the world of the moon, and having enjoyed there power, returns again 
(to the world of msn). If, however, ho meditates on the supreme Spirit 
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by means of its throe Idlers (n, a. nnd »i I. lie is ['reduced in liglu, in 
tho sun: a* ilie siuko is liberated from its skin, so ho is libcnitcd from 
*iu.“ According to ihc Miiu'd'ukya-UpauUhad, Uic nature of tlie soul 
is mmmarUed in llio three letters a, u, and nr. in their isolated nnd 
combined form—a being \Wonmira, or tlut form of Brahman which 
represents the soul in its nuking condition; si. Tnyssa, or that form of 
llnilimnn which represents it in its dreaming state; nnd m, Prajua. or 
that form of Brahman which represents it in its suite of profound sleep 
(or that state in which it is temporarily united with the supreme Spirit); 
while a, u, w combined, t.e., Om, represent the fourth or highest condition 
of Ilmhmau, " which is unaccountnblo. in which nil inaulfenUtions havo 
ceased, which is blissful and vviihoot duality. Om, therefore, is soul; 
nud by this soul, lie who knows it enters into (the supreme) soul." 
Punagcs liko these may be considered as the key to the more enigmatic 
esprewions used, for instance, by theuitlior of tho Yoga (q v.) philosophy, 
where, in three short sentences, lie says: “ His (llio supreme I-orH’s 
namo) is l’rau'ara (fj. Om): its muttering (should bo made) and 
reflection on its signification; thence comes the knowledge of the trans. 
cendcntal spirit, aud tlie absence of tho obstacles ” (such as sickness, 
languor, doubt, Ac, which olstnid the mind of an sscetic). But they 
indicate, at the tamo time, the further course which superstition took in 
enlarging upon the mysticism of tlie doctrine of the I’panUliads. For 
as soon as every letter of which the word Om consists was fancied to 
embody a separate idea, it is intelligible that other sectarian explanations 
wore grafted on them, to serve their special purposes. Thus, while 
S'ankam, the great theologian ami commentator on tho Upunhliads. is 
still contented with an etymological punning, by means of which he 
transforms "a" (or rather ** li ") into an ahhrerialion of dpti (pervading), 
since speech is pervaded by Vsis'wAnara; '• a" into an abbreviation of 
ulkanhi (superiority), since Taijua is superior to Vais'wunura; aud “ ai ” 
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into an abbreviation of mi/i (Jotruction). Vais'waMi* and Taya*, 
at tlie destruction ami regeneration of the world, being, as 
it were, absorbed into I’ri^jua—the Purin'as (q. v.) make of " a " a 
name of Visim'a; of " u," a name of bis consort SV<; and or ** m,' a 
designation of their joint worahipper; or thoy s» in a. u. n 
tlio Triad, Brahma. Vishn'u, and Sira; tlic (list being repre¬ 
sented by "a," the second by “u," and the third by "m ’—each sect, 
of course, identifying tho combination of these letters, or Om, 
with their supremo deity. Tl«us. also, in tho Bbagavadglti. which is 
devoted to tho worship of Vishn'u in his incarnation as Kr'ishn'a, tl»ough 
it is mentiallj a poem of philosophical tendencies, based on the doctrino 
of the Yogs. Kr'ishn'a in one passage says of himself that he is On ; 
while, in another passage. 1 h> qualifies tlic latter as tho supreme Spirit. 
A common designation of tho word On—fur instance, iu tho last-named 
passages of tho BhagavadglUk—is the word Prau'am, which comes from 
a so-called radical on, "prai'e" with the prefix ;«rn. amongst otlwr 
meanings, implying eraphaai., and therefore literally nwwns >• culugiuin, 
emphatic praise." Although Om, in iu original seme, as a word of 
solemn or emphatic assent, is, properly speaking, restricted to the 
Vedic literature, it deserves notice that it is now-a-dsys often used by 
the natives of India in the sense of •’yes,” without, of course, any 
allusion to the mystical properties which are ascribed to it in tho 
religious works. 

That there oxists no connection whatever, as has been supposed by 
some miters to be the case, between Om and dnen, requires scarcely 
any remark, after the etymological explanations given above; but it msy 
not be without interest to oUerrc that, though the derivation of Om 
as a curtailment of ar-Man. from ar. “protect, save,” is probwUy merely 
artificial, and, os stated before, invented to explain the later mystical use 
of the Vttlic word, it seems non satisfactory to compare tlie Latin o mtn 
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will* a Sanskrit armau. "protection," u derived by tlio grammarians 
from an (in Uio Latin are-oi, Ilian to explain it in tlio fashion of the 
Roman etymologists: " Omen, quod ox oro primum oUtum cut, osmou 
dictum;” or, "Omen rolnl oremen. quod fit oro miguriura, quod non 
aribus above mode fit.” And since pra-n'ara, from Sauskrit "**. 
•• praise.' is, like On. used in tlio sense of " the deity," it is likewiso 
probsblo tint nm/tfH doos not come, ns is generally boliovcd, from Lttin 
wn-(rre). " i>od, M but from a ruilicnl corresponding with the Sanskrit iiu, 
•• praiso." 

PAN'IXI. 

Pan'iw, tlio greatest known grammarian of sneient India, whose work 
ou the Sanscrit languago has up to tho present day remained the 
/tandord of Sanscrit grammar. Its merits arc so great, that Pdu'ini was 
ranked among tho R'ishia (q. v.). or inspired soors, and at a later period 
of Sanscrit literature, was supposed to hare received the fundamental 
rules of his work from tlio god S’iva himself. Of the personal history 
of Pan'iui, nothing positive is known, except that ho was a native of tlio 
village S’alatura, aituated north-west of Attock, on the Indus—whence 
ho is also sumamed S'UAturiyo—and that his mother was called 
Dnksbi, wherefore, ou his mother’s sido, ho must have been a descendant 
of die celebrated family of Daksba. A tale-book, the Kalhdtanudyara 
(i. e.. die ocean for the rivers of talcs), gives, indeod. somo circumstan¬ 
tial account of the life and death of Pdn’iol; hut its narrative is so 
absurd, and die work itself of so modem a date—it was written in 
Cashmere, at die begining of tho 12th century—that no credit what- 
orer can be attached to the facts related by it, or to dio inference which 
modem scholars havo drawn from them. According to tho views 
expressed in the work entitled PM ini, hit Plat* in Sanicrit Liitratur»: 
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London. 1881. ii is preballe that Pan'iui livcJ before S’ohyammii, ihe 
founder of ihe BuddhUl religion, whose death took piece .bout 
6*3 B.C. but that a more definite date of the great grammarian 
bar bat little dunce of ascertainment in the actutl condition of 
Sanscrit philology.—The grammar of Pan’ini consist* of eight 
Adhydyas, or books, each book comprising four Pidas. or chapter*, and 
each chapter a number of Sutras (q. *.). or aphoriatical roloa. The 
latter amount in the wholo to 3906; but throe, perlraps four, of them 
• did not originally belong to the work of Pin’inL The arrangement of 
these rule* differ* completely from what a European would expect in a 
grammatical work, for it is based on the principle of tracing linguistic 
phtnomeno. and not conccmod in tho classification of tho lingubtio 
material, according to tho so-called parts of speech. A chapter, for in¬ 
stance. treating of a prolongation of vowels, will deal with such a fact 
wherever it occurs, he it in tho formation of baser, or in conjugation, 
declension, composition. Ac. The roles of conjugation, declension, Ac., 
are. for tho same reason, not to be mot with in the same chapter or in 
the same order in whidi European grammars would teach them; nor 
would any single book or chapter, liowevor apparently more systematic¬ 
ally arranged—from a European point of view—such as the chapter on 
affixes or composition, suffice by itself to convey the full linguistic 
material concerned in it, apart from the r«t of the work. In a general 
manner, Pin’ini's work may therefore be called a natural history of ths 
Sanscrit language, in tho senso that it has the strict tendency of giving 
an accurate description of facts, instead of making such a description 
subservient to the theories according to which the linguistic material 
is usually distributed by European grammarians. Whatever objections 
may be raised against such an arrangement, the very fact of its differing 
from that in our grammars makos it peculiarly instructive to the 
European student, as it accustoms his mind to surrey language from 


another point of view than that usually presented to him, and as it must 
indoco him, too. to question the sounJitesi of many liuguistic theories 
non- looked upon as axiomatic truths. As the method of PAu'ini re¬ 
quires in u student the power of combining many rules scattered all over 
tho work, and of combining, also, many inferences to be drawn from 
these rules, it exercises, moreover, on tlio mind of the studont an effect 
analogous to that which is supposod to bo the peculiar advantage of tho 
study of mathematics. Tho niles of Pdn'iui were criticised and com¬ 
pleted by Kiityayana (q. v.) who, according to all probability, was the 
teaehor, and therefore the contemporary, of Putwyali; and lie, in his 
turn, was criticised by Pntaujali (q. r) who sides frequently with 
Pan'ini. These threo authors are tho cnnonical trind of the grammarians 
of India; and their works are. in truth, so remarkablo in their own 
department, that they exceed in literury merit nearly all, if not all. 
grammatical productions of other nations, so far as tho two classes are 
comjxkrablo. The rules of Pan'ini arc commentod on by many authors. 
The best oxisting commentary on them is that called the Ki/iMn'itti, 
by Vimaim Jayuditya. which follows these rules in their original order. 
At a later period, attempts were made to arraugo the rules of Pan'ini in 
a manner which approaches more to tho European method; the chief 
work of this category is the SidManUi-Kamnudl, by BhatVoji-dikshita. 
Piu'ini mentions, in hia Sutras, several grammarians who preceded 
him, amongst others, S'nkafayana. Manuscripts of a grammar 
ascribed to n grammarian of this name exist in the Library of the India 
Office in London, and in tlio Library of the Board of Examiners at 
Madras. On the ground of a few pages only of tho latter an aUompt 
has been very recently male to prove that this grammar is the ono 
referred to by Pan'ini, and therefore older than the work of the latter. 
But tho facts adduced in proof of this hypothesis are so ludicrously 
weak, and tho reasoning upon them so feeble and inconclusive, whereas 
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tlw evidence in favour of the comparatively recent date of this work ia 
ao strong, that no value whatever can be attached to thie hasty hypo- 
theaia. For the present, thorefore, Pin'iui's work mill remains tho 
oldest grammatical work of India, ami probably of the human race. 
The Sfltras of Pan'ini, with a modem commentary by two nativo pandits, 
atid with extracts from tho ViUttikai of Kityiyaaa and the MM lAdsky# 
of Patanjali, were edited at Calcutta iu 1809. This odition. together 
with tho modern commentary, but with garbled extracts from tho 
extracts mentioned, was reprinted at Bonn in 1889—1840 by Dr. 0. 
Boohtlingk, who added to it remarks of his own, and some indices.— 
For the literature connected with Pun’ini, see Colebrooke’s preface to 
hi* Orammar oj the Snnteril L-injusiyt (Calc. 1805), and Ooldstiicker'a 
Pdn'ini, 4c., as mentioned above.* 


PARAS'AEU. 

Paras'*** is the narao of several celebrated personages of ancient 
India, rod with in the HaXibhdrala (q. v.). tlic Purdn'oi (q. v.), and 
other works. Of one personage of this name, tho Mahabharaia rclatas 
that l»e was tho son of S’ukti. who was the son of the patriarch 
Vasiahl’ha. King Kalmashapada once meeting with S'akti in a narrow 
path in a thicket, doaired him to stand out of the way. The aage 
refused; on which^tho R*ja beat bim with his whip, and S'akti cursed 
him to become a Fakshasa, or demon. The RAja, in this transforma¬ 
tion. killed and ate S'akti. togethor with tho other sons of Vasuht'ha. 
S'akti. however, had left his wife. Adr'is'yantl, pregnant, and she gave 
birth to ParU’ara, who was brought up by his grandfather. When he 

• Aufrw&t, Cat. Codd. 8anicriL, p. 168 , fl*. Burnell, On the Aiadra ScfcooL 
Mangalore, 1876. p. 68. ft and Cat. of Tailor* p. 37 ff 
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grew up, and was informed of Lis father’s death, lie instituted a sacri¬ 
fice for the destruction of all the Riksbaaas, but was dissuaded from 
its completion by Vasishl'ha and other sagos, The same legend is 
referred to by the Vithn'u-Putdn'a, where ParAs'ara is introduced os 
relating, himself, part of this story, and addiDg. that the saint Pulastya, 
one of the mind-born sons of Brahmii, in reward of tho clemency ho 
had shewn oven toward* such beings as (he Rikshasaa, bestowed on 
him tho boon of becoming the author of a compendium, or rather tho 
compiler, of tho Punin'ai, and of the FiiWuPurdii'a in particular. 
•This tradition,’ Professor Wilson observes (PiiArtVPimot'o, ed. Hall, 
rol. i. p. 10). *is incompatible with the general attribution of all the 
Punin'ai to Vyisa; ’ but it may perhaps point to a later recension 
wheD, to the natite mind, Vyksa would still remain tho reputed author 
of (Jie older PurAn'ift. although, of course, eren this assumption has 
little claim to historical truth.—A Paris'ara, probably different from 
the one named, b the author of a celebrated code of laws; he is men¬ 
tioned by Yijnaralkya in his standard work, and often quoted by tho 
commentaries.—A probably third Paras'ora is tbo reputed author of a 
Tantra (q. v.); and a fourth, the author of an astronomical work.— 
Paris'aras (in the plural) designates the whole family to which the 
different Paris'aras belong. 
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Paul* (from pat. fall) is, in Hindu Mythology, the namo of those 
inferior regions which hare seven, or. according to some, eight divisions, 
each extending downwards ten thousand y ojanai, or miles. Tho soil of 
these regions, as the Viihn’u-Purdn'a relate*, is severally white, black. 
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purple, yollow, sandy, stony, and of gold; they are embellished with 
magnificent pilsces, in which dwell numerous Dlnavas, Daityu, Yak- 
shoa, and great snake-god*, decorated with brilliant jewels, and liappy 
in tho etyoyment of delicious viands and strong wines. There aro in 
tbeso regions beautiful groves, and streams and lakes, where tho lotus 
blows, mid the skies aro resonant with the kokila’s songt. They are, 
in short, so delightful, that the saint Xdreda, after his return from 
them to heaven, dcclarod among tho celestials that 1 'utaLa was much 
more delighful than Indra's heaven. Professor Wilson, in his I’iiAnV 
Purdn'a , says 1 that there is no very eopious description of Pallia in 
any of the Purdn'at; that tho most circumstantial are those of tho 
IViyu snd Bhdgaiata Vman’at; and tluU tho UaJi&bharata and three 
two Purdn'at assign different divisions to the Danavas, Daityas, and 

Nagas.The regions of Patula and tliiir inhabitants are 

oftener tlio subjects of profuno than of sacred fiction, in consequence of 
the frequent intercourse between mortal heroes and tho serpent-maids 
A considerable section of the Yr'ihat-K<tthd consists of adventures and 
events in (his subterraneous world.’ 


I'ATAXJALI. 

Pataxjam is the name of two celebrated authors of andent India, who 
are generally looked upon as the same personage, but apparently for 
no other reason than that they Uar the same name. The one i* the 
author of tho system of philowphy called Yoga (q. v.). tho other tho 
groat critic of Katjiyana (q. v.) and Pin’ini (q. r.). Of the former, 
nothing is known beyond his work—for which sec tho orttclo Yoga. 
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The few historical facts relating to die latter, os nt present ascertained, 
way bo gathered from hi* great work, the llahtibkithya, or • tho great 
commentary.' Tho nnmo of his mother was Gon’ika; his birthplace 
was Gonarda, situated in tho coat of India, and ho resided temporarily 
in Cashmere, where bis work was especially patronised. From circum¬ 
stantial evidence, moreover, it has boon proved that lie wrote 
belated 140 and 120 D.C. (P.ut'iui, hit place in Sanserif Litera¬ 
ture. p. 235, IT.). Tho of PuMnjuli is not a full 

commentary on Pan'ini, but, with a few exceptions, only a commen¬ 
tary on the Vdrttikas, or critical remarks of Kulyuyaim on Pan'ini. 
’ Its mothod is analogous to that of other classical commentaries: it 
establishes, usually by repetition, the correct reading of tho text, in 
explaining every important or doubtful word, in aliening the connec¬ 
tion of tho princip«l parts of the sentence, and in adding such 
observations as may be required for n better understanding of the 
author. Bui frequently Patanjali also attaches liis own critical remarks 
to the emendations of Kolyaysna, often in support of tho viows of the 
latter, but not seldom, too, in order to refute his criticisms, and 
to defend Pan’ini; while, again, at othor limes, ho completes the 
statement of one of them by his own additional rules.’ Pan'ini beiug 
tho third of the grammatical triad of India (see Pan'ini), and his work, 
therefore, having the advantage of profiling by tho scholarship of his 
predecessors, he is looked upon as a paramount authority in all matters 
relating to classical Sanscrit grammar; and very justly so, for as to 
learning, ingenuity, and conscientiousness, there is no grammatical 
author of India who can be held superior to him. Tho ilahibhdihya 
has been commented on by Kaiyyat'a, in a work called tho Bhithya- 
P'a/Upa >' *°d tho latter has been annotated by NagojlbhatYa, in a work 
called the Bhathya-pradipodyala. So much of these three latter works, 
as relates to the Grat chapter of the first book of PAn’ini, together 



willi tho VurUiin couuocUd with them, Los been edited at Mirzaporo, 
185fl, by tho late Dr J. R. Ballantyno, «ho also gavo a valuable literal 
translation of tho firat forty pages of tho text.* 


PITR'I. 

Pirn’i (a Sauscrit nord literally moaning fathor=Latin paler. in tho 
plural Filarai. but in English translations from tho Sanscrit usually 
Anglicised to Pitr'u), a namo which, in a general sense, moans tlio 
deceased ancestors of a man, but in tlio special sense in which it occurs 
in Hindu mythology, denotes an order of divino beings inhabiting 
celestial regions of their own, and receiving into their society tho spirits 
of those mortals for whom the funeral rile* (see S’riddlml havo been 
duly performed. They include, therefore, collectively the manes of 
the deceased ancestors; hut the principal mcml>cr* of this order are 
beings of a different nature and origin. According to Menu. Urey 
were the sons of Marichi. Atri, Angiras. and the other R’ishis or »iuta 
produced by Maim, the win of Brahmft; and from them issued thegodu 
demons, and men. According to several Purartiufq. v.), however, the lint 
Pitr'is were the sous of the gods; and to reconcile this discrepancy, a 
legend relate* that tho gods having offended Brahma by neglecting to 
worship him, were cursed by him to become fools; but upon their 
repontanee, he directed them to apply to their sons for instruction. 
Being taught accordingly the rite* of expiation and penance by their 
sons, they addressed the latter as fathers, whence tho sons of tho gods 
were tho first Pitr'is (fathers). See Wilson's PuWu-Purdn'a. liana 
enumerates various daises of Pitr'is in defining those who wero tho 

• On lha Uter edition, of the Mahlbhiahya. See tho “Academy" for 1877, 
p. 878. Weber, “ Indisehs Studieo." xiii. p. 793-406. Kiclhora, in thr 11 Indian 
Antiquary," v. p. 211 IT., and “ Kilylyaoa anil lltanjali.” Bombay, 1876. 
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ancestors of tho pods, those who woro the ancestors of the demons, and 
those from whom proceeded the four castes severally ; but ho adds, at 
the same time, that these are merely tho principal olasses, as their sons 
and grandsons indefinitely must likewise bo considered as Pilr'is. 
Tho Puran'as divido thorn generally into seven classes, throe of which 
are without form, or composed of intellectual, not elementary substance, 
and assuming what forms they please, while tho four other classes ore 
corporeal. In tho enumeration, however, of these classes the Puruu'as 
differ. The Pilr'is reside in a world of their own. called Piu'i-loka, 
which is sometimes supposed to bo tlw moon; according to tho 
Porta'**, it is below tho paradise of Indra. and it also the abode of the 
souls of dovout Brahmans. Tho time at which tho Pilr’is are to bo 
worshipped, tho libations which they are to receive, tho benefit which 
they derive from them, and tl»o boons which they confer on tho 
worshipper, are all minutely described in the Puron'as. See 

S'riddha. A song of tho Pitr’is. as given in die VUhu'u-Purdn'a, 
may convey an idea of tho importance attributed to this worship, 
»ud of the manner in winch the Brahman* turned it to their profit. 
It runs as follows; ‘That enlightened individual who begrudges 
not bis wealth, but presents us with cakes, shall bo bom in a 
distinguished family. Prosperous and affluent shill dial man ever 
l-> who, iu honour of us. gives to tho Brahmans, if he is wealthy, 
jewels, clothes, lands, conveyances, wealth, or any valuable presents; 
or who, widi faith and humility, entertains them with food, according 
to his means, at proper seasons. If he cannot afford to givo them 
dressed food, ho must, in proportion to his ability, (iresent them with 
unboiled grain, or such gifts, however trilling, as he can bestow. 
Should he l»« utterly unable evoti to do this, lie must give to some 
eminent Brahman, bowing at the saino time before him, scsomum seeds, 
adhering to tho tips of his fingers, and sprinkle water to us, from the 
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palms of hb hands, upon the ground: or he must gather, as he may, 
fodder for a day, and give it to a cow: by which he will, if firm in 
faith, yield os satisfaction. If nothing of this kind b jiracticable. he 
must go to a forest, and lift op hb arm* to the wn and other rogenU 
of tho spheres, and say aloud: “ I hare t»o money, nor property, nor 
grain, nor any tbiug wlra^ver fit for an ancestral offering; bowing 
therefore to my ancestors. I bops the progenitor* will be satisfied with 
these arms tossed up in the air in devotion." See Wilson'* 
ruAnVPardaV 


PBAJJLPATI. 

Pruapati (from proj*. creation. created beings; and poti, lord) b, in 
Hindu Mythology, a name of the god Rrahmi. Lot also a name of 
those divine personage* wins. produced by Brahmi. created all c« is ting 
beings, inclusive of gods, demons, and natural phenomena. Manu knows 
of ten such Prmjdptlu engendered, through pore meditation, by the god 
Brahma—r«j., Maricbi. Atri. Angina, Pulastya, Pnlaha. Kratu, 
PracliotAi or Daksha. Vadshfha. Bhr'igo. and Xareda. The Mahibhi- 
rata, however, leaves ont Daksha, Bhr'igo. and Narada: and other 
varieties occur in the different Purin'as. Whereas, also, throe "lords 
of creation “ iu conformity with Mann, are in some of three works looked 
open as the mind-lorn sous of Brahma, some Purina* derive them 
from diffcrcot parts of Brahmia body. The only ioteresting point in 
tbb theory of the Prsjipatb u the assumption, that the world did not 
immediately proceed from Brahma, the highest gol. but through the 
intermediate agency of beings which thus stand between him and 
creation. 


PRAJXI PiRAMITi. 


P*ajsa Pajumita (literally, the wbdoa which h is gone to the other 
•bore, ru„ of its object; U., absolute or tmntccn dental wisdom, from the 
Sanskrit jnajnd. wisdom. pdram. to the other shore, sad fra, gone) is the 
title of the principal Sutra (q. v.) of the Mahaysna school of the 
Buddhists (see BcnoalS*). Its rain olgeet is metaphysical; bat the 
(eminencemeat of the work is merely a eulogy of Buddha, and of the 
Bodhisaitwas, who ibrm Lb retinae- Other ports of it contain incidental 
narratives of woodetful phenomena connected with the apparition of 
Buddhist saints, or a description of the benefits arising from an observant* 
of tho Buddhistic doctrine, or verse* in which the Buddha is praised by 
his disciples, and similar irrelevant matter. It is probably on account of 
tho extent which could easily be imparted to such episodical topics, but 
alao by amplifying the real substance of the work, that several receusione 
of the Prajna Paramita are in existence, both with the Buddhists and 
Tibetans; some of these do not contain more than 7 , 000 , or 8 , 000 , or 
10,000 eloku, or paragraphs; but others amount to 18 , 000 , 25 , 000 , or 
100,000 s’lokas. The following may seno as a specimen of the alatruse 
ideas treated of in this great week of the Buddhistic doctrine. No 
object ha# existence or nou-eiistet»ev; nothing belongs to eternity or 
non-eternity, to pain or pleasure, to vacuity or nou-tacoity. All objects 
arc without attiilioue and aitb attributes, with and without characteristic 
marks. Bodhisattw. (the name for a drilled saint) and Prajna (wisdom) 
are synonymous term*; such a term neither antes i»r perishes; it exists 
neither inwardly nor outwaidly, because it cannot bo soiled; but the 
Bcdhisattsa must accomplish hi* career under tbisTkllacious name: it is 
hia duty, however, to look neither ui.« form nor anything else as an 
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etem«l or non-eternal. ns a pure or impure nutter, &e. Then, only 
-hen he is in a condition of complete indifference regarding everything, 

i> he capable of encompassing the whole wisdom.The olieenco of 

nature is the nature of everything: nil object* are separated from thoir 
characteristics. All objects neither appear nor nro born, nor disappear, 
nor ceaso to bo, nor are they pure nor impure, nor aro they acquirable 
nor non-acquitable. Want of understanding is the not understanding 
that object* are nonentities. From the want of understanding proceed 
all aubjoctivc notions; and through tho latter one becomes incapacitated 
from fulfilling tho behests of tho sacred doctrino, and from entering tho 

path which leads to wisdom.Everything is like the echo, or a 

shadow, or anything else without substance. In short, the doctrine of 
tho PrajnA PAramitn is the entire negation of the subject as well as tho 
object; and whatever be the difference in detail between tho points of 
view from which it looks upon subject or suljcct, or between its 
comparisons and circumlocutions, the result is always the samp: that the 
object of ascertainment, or the highest ni«lom, 1 ms no more real exist, 
ence than the subject striving to attain to it. or the Bolhisatlwa. See 
E. Burnouf. Introduction a IHiUoirtdn DtiiidhUme Induii (Paris, 1SU); 
W. Wissiljcw, Dir DiuUhumu.uiui Dogmen, Onehithlt lad Literalur 
(St- Petersburg, 1800)* 


PRAKJI'IT. 

Pnaxn'iT (from the Sanskrit pnkr'iti, nature; hence, natural, not 
accomplished, vulgar) is tho collective name of thoso languages or 
dialects which aro immediately derived from, or stand in an iuuuodiato 


* KOu*., I>- IWigwa ,U. Uudiilia. ii. ll». 
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relation to Sanskrit, or “the tecompdished" Language (q. r.) of tho 
Hindu*. These languages, however. must not be confounded with those 
modem languages of India which also ham an affinity with the Sanskrit 
language; for. in the Prukriit kngwages, however ouch they may differ 
from Sanskrit in their phonetic laws, the words and grammatical forms 
are immediately derived from that language; wbercc. in tho modem 
tongue* of India them » not only no connection between their phonetic 
laws and Umse of Sanskrit, bat their grammatical forms also are wholly 
different from tlmse of the ancient language; and. while many of their 
words lia»e no Smmcriric origin, even those which bare, show that they 
are not immediately drawn from that soorcc. The IWil languages 
comprise, besides the Pdf*, -hieh generally, however. is not included 
amongst them. ilu»e dialects which arc found in the dramas and in tho 
old eat inscriptions. In the dramas. it is -omen, except female religious 
characters, and subordinate male personae*, who are male to speak tn 
these languages—ths use of Sanskrit bring rescued for the higher 
character, of the p!*y-end amongst the former, again, the choice of the 
special Prakrit dialect is adapted by the poet to the rank which such a 
subordinate person^ holds. the more refined dirieet being appropriated, 
for instance, to the wives of the king or hero of the play; an inferior 
Prikriit to hi* minister.: others lea. in degree to the MM of tho 
ministers, soldiers, town-people, mid the like; down to the lowest 
Pmkriit. which is spoken coly by sen-ants. or the lowest classes. A 
work on the poetical art. tbe ennmeratc* fourteen such 

Prakrit dialects.—viz, the I. 3f«WrdaArV;. UigadU. 

ArJha'Mur'M- ArOAliU. DM**** Sakrari. BiUSU, 

D'drid'i, Abkiri. JArt and JWdcii; but Vamrud.i, tho 

oldest known grammarian of the Prakrit dialects, know, but four—vir., 
tho MAMAS* Srnrntmf. JWdeM; and Lessen, in 

tho Itditclu Altfrtkxitkwdf. Lolls that, of tho*c. only the $Wo»r«f 
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and tho Mdgadhi have a really local character—the former, as ho assumes, 
having been tho vernacular of a lorgo district of Western, and tho latter 
—which is also the Prakrit in tho inscriptions of King As'oka—of 
Eastern India; whereas tho Mab&risht'rt, or tho language of tho 
Malirattas, docs not seem to hero boon tho language of the country the 
name of which it hears; and tho Pais’aclii, or tho language of the 
Pis'ilcha, is obviously merely a fancy name. The principal Prakrit 
dialect is tho MahArasht'rl; the lowest, aeeordiug to some, tho Pais'ncbl, 
of which two vsrictios are mentioned; but according to oilier*, tho 
jtpabhrM/a —which word originally means "a falling-off”—f./., a dialect 
which completely deviates from tho grammatics! law* of Sanskrit, but in 
this special application would designate a dialect even inferior to the 
Pais'nchi, and is compared by a grammarian to the language of the 
reptiles. On the grammar of the Prakrit languages, see Chr. Ltuxen. 
Institution/! Unyua Praentior (Bonn, 1S37). Tho Sutra', or gramma¬ 
tical rules of Ynraruclii, lmvc been edited in the same work; lot more 
elaborately, with n commentary, copious notes, an English translation, 
appendices, and an index, by Edward Bylcs Cowell, who has also added 
to this excellont edition, Au Easy IiUndmtkn to Prakrit Grammar 
(Hertford, 18S4.)* 


INDIAN PRIESTS. 

Iwduk Put Emm—T he priesthood of India belong-, to the first caste, 
or that of the Brahmsu'us exclusively; for no member either of the 
Kshattriya or the Vals'ya. or the S’udra caste ia allowed to perform tho 
functions of a priest. But as the proper performance of such functions 

• HrniKrfliidrt's Oramnialik <kr rrikritrprsrfipn.lurau- 5 .vfUn von R. 1‘ischd. 
Hall.-, 1S77. Muir, Sanskrit Tvitf. <ol. H.; 1 p. 11 9. 
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require*. even in • Brihman'a, the knowledge of the aacred texu to be 
recited at a sacrifice, and of the complicated ceremonial of which tho 
sacrificial act* consist, none bat a Brih man's learned in one or more 
Vedas (q. *.), and versed in the work* treating of the ritual (see Kalpa- 
SOtra). possesses, according to the ancient law. the qualification of a 
priest; and so strict, in ancient limes, were the obligation* imposed on 
n priest, that any defective knowledge on his part, or any defective 
performance by him of the sacrificial rite*, was supposed to entail upon 
him tho most serioos consequences both in this life snd in the future. 
As tho duration of a Hindu -acrific* Tariea from one to a hundred days, 
tho number of priests required at saeh a ceremony is likewise stated to 
be vnr jing; again, aa there arc aaerifieia] acts at which verses from the 
R'igveda only were recited, other* requiring the inaudible muttering of 
verve* from the Yajurveda only; other*, again, at which verses only of 
the SumaTeda were chanted; and ocher*, too. at which all those three 
Vedas were indispensable—there were priest* «ho merely knew and 
practised the ritual of the R'igred*. or the Ysjorrcda. or the Simaveda; 
while there were others who had a knowledge of all tl»ese Veda* and 
their rituals. The full contingent of priests required at tho great 
sacrifice* amounts to 18. Other inferior assistant* at a aacrifioe, such 
as the ladle-holders, slayer*, chorister*, ted the like, are not looked upon 
as priests. Such was the staff of priests required at the great and 
solemn sacrifices, which took place on special occasions, and coaid be 
instituted only by my wealthy people; from one to foar priests. How- 
ever, sufficed at the minor sacrifice*, or those of daily occurrence. 
These were the rules and practices when the Hindu ceremonial obeyed 
the canon of the Vaidik ritual: and the latter probably still prevailed 
at tho’epic period of India, though many deviations from it arc percep¬ 
tible in the Mahsbhirala and Ratnavan'o. But at the Pauren’ik 
period, and from that time down«ard-. aben the study of the Vedas 
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h*d fnllcn inlo disuse. iind iho Vaidik rile* bad made room for other 
ceremonies which required no knowledge on the part of a priest, except 
that of tho reading of a prayer-book, and an acquaintance with the 
observances onjoined by the Puran’as, hut easy to go through, almost 
every Brahman, not utterly ignorant. I>«ame qualiQtd to bo a priest.* 


pniTuu. 

Pa'mio is the name of several legendnry kings of ancient Indie. It 
is, however, especially one king of this name who is the favourite hero 
of tho Purun'as. His lather was Vcn'a, who perishod through his 
wickedness; for when ho was inaugurated monarch of tho earth, lie 
caused it to he everywhere proclaimed that no worship should be per¬ 
formed. no oblations offered, and no gifts bestowed upon the Brah¬ 
mans. Tho R'ithis, or Saints, hearing of this proclamation, entreated 
the king to revoke it, bnt in vain, hence they foil upon him, and slew 
him. But tho kingdom now being without a king, as Ven'a bad loft no 
offspring, and the people being without protection, the sages ameioblcd, 
and consulted how to produce a sou from the body of the dead king. 
First, then, they rubbed his thigh; from it, thus rubbed, came forth a 
being called Nisliuda; and by this means tho wickedness of Vcn'a 
having been expelled, they proceeded to rub the right arm of the dead 
king, and by this friction engendered Pr'ithu. who came forth resplen¬ 
dent in person, and in his right hand tho mark of the discus of Viehdu, 
which proved him to be a universal emperor, one whcoe power would bo 
invincible even by the gods. Tho mighty Pr’ithu soon removed tho 
grievances of the people; he protected the earth, performed many sacri- 


Hug, Brahms uml ilic Brslimancn. Mftnolim, 1*71. 
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ficce, and gave liberal gifts to tho Brahman*. On being informed that, 
in tbo interval in which tho earth was without a king, all vegetablo 
product* had been withheld; and that, consequently, tho people had 
perished, he in groat wrath marched forward to assail live earth. Tho 
earth, aammlng tho figure of a oow. fled before him; hut seeing no 
caeapo from tho power of tho king, at last submitted to him, and 
proroisod to renow her fertility, provided that ho mado all places IotcI. 
Pr'ilhu therefore uprooted mountains, levelled tlio surfaeo of tho onrth, 
established boundsrics of towns and vlllago*, and induced hie euljeole 
to tako up their abodo where the ground was made level. Tho earth 
now fulfilled her promise; and ao Pr'ilhu, by time granting her now life 
became, es it were, her father, »ho was henceforth colled Pr'ithlvt. 
However liulo tho worth of thia piece of popular etymology-for 
fr’tikM, o/ pr'ilM, •earth,’ tho feminine of pr’ilhu (Orook pJatu) 
moans etymologically Mho largo’ or ‘wide’—tho legond of Pr'ilhu 
itself seems to rocopi some historical fact regarding civilising influences 
exerted by a groat king of Hindu antiquity.* 


PURAN'A. 

Pckak’a (literally •• old." from tho 8nnskrit yarn, before, past) is the 
name of that class of religious works which, besides tho Tantrae, 
is the main foundation of tho actual popular creed of tho Brabmlnical 
Hindus (*oo Hindu Religion under India). According to tho popular 
belief, these works were compiled by Fy-sc (q v.), tho supposed 
arranger of tho Feds* (q. v.). and tho author of the Mahdbharala (q. v.), 
and possess an antiquity far beyond tho roach of historical computation. 
• Muir, Sanskrit Text., i.,‘ p. 209, ff 
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A critical invcatignlion, howorcr, of tho content* of tbo existing works 
bearing that naroo must necessarily lead to tho couclosion, that in tbeir 
present form they do not only not belong to a remote ego, but can 
barely claim an antiquity of a thousand years. Tho word Partin'a 
occurs in some passages of the MahMumtti, tho lux-booki of 
Ydjnnralkya and Mona (q. v.); it is evon met with in eorao UpmMads 
and tho great Urahman’n portion of tho White-Ynjur-Veda; but it is 
easy to show that in nil these ancient works it cannot refer to tho 
existing compoeitions called Purnn’a, and therefore that no inference 
relative to the ago of tho latter can bo drawn from that of tho former, 
whatever that may be. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there 
are sevoral circumstances tending to show that there existed a number 
of works called Puran'a. which preceded tho actual works of tho samo 
name, and were tho sourco whence these probably derived a portion of 
their contents. Tho oldest known author of a Sanskrit vocabulary, 
Ainara-Sinha, gives as a synonym of Puran'a the word f’nicWuWmn'a, 
which miens "that which has five (ja'icluin) characteristic marks ” 
(lakt/tan'a) ; and the scholiasts of that vocabulary agree in Stating that 
thceo lakihan'ai aro: 1. Primary creation or cosmogony; 2. Secondary 
creation, or tho destruction and renovatiou of worlds; 3. Genealogy of 
gods and patriarchs; 4. Manvantarai, or reigns of Manus; and 3. The 
history of the princes of tlie solsr and lunar races. Such, then, were 
tho characteristic topics of a Puran'a nt the time, if not of Amara-Sinha 
himself—which is probable—at least of lus oldest commentators. Yot 
tho distinguished scholar most conversant with the exiting Purin’as, 
who. in his prefaco to tbo translation of tho kisAu'u-PurdVa. gi.ea a 
more or less detailed account of their chief contents (Professor If. Ii. 
Wilson), observes, in regard to tbo quoted definition of the commen¬ 
tators on Amara-Sinha. that in no one instance do tho actual Purin'as 
conform to it exactly; that ** to some of them it is utterly inapplicable; 
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to others it only partially applies." To Ihe Vuhn'u Purin’a, he adds, 
it belongs more than to any other Purdu’a; but even in the case of 
tliis Puriti'a ho show* that it cannot be supposed to be included in the 
term explained by the commentators. Tho ago of Amara-Sinba is, 
according to Wilson, the last half of tho century preceding the Christian 
era: others conjecture that it dates some centuries later. On the 
supposition, then, that Aroara-Sinha himself implied by Pancha- 
lakshan'a the sense given to this term by his commentators, there 
would have been Purim'as alout 1900 and 1000 years ago; but none 
of these liavo descended to our time in the shape it then possessed. 

Various passages in the actual Purun'as furnish proof of tho existence 
of such elder Purdn'as. Tlie strongest evidence in this respect is that 
afforded by a general description given by the Maitt/a Puran'a of the 
extent of each of tlie Purdn'as (which are uniformly stated to be 18 in 
number), including itself; for, leaving aside the exceptional case in 
which it may be doubtful whether we possess the complete work now 
going by the name of a special Pumn'a, Professor Wilson, in quoting 
the description from the Matiya-Purdn’a, and in comparing with it tho 
real extent of the great majority of PurAn'a*, the completeness of which, 
in their actual state, does not admit of a reasonable doubt, has conclu¬ 
sively elwjwn that the .Vofjyo-Purdn'n speaks of works which aro not 
those wo now possess. Wo are then bound to infer that there have 
been Purdn'as older than those preserved, and that their number bos 
been 18 . whereas, on tho contrary, it will be hereafter aeon that it is 
very doubtful whether we are eutitled to assigu this number to the 
actual Puran'a literature. 

The modern ago of this latter literature, in the form in which it is 
known to us, is borne out by the change which the religious and philo¬ 
sophical ideas, taught in the epic poem9 and the philosophical SQtras, 
have undergone in it; by the legendary detail into which older legends 
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and myth* have expanded; by the numerous religious riles—not 
countenanced by tlie Vedic or epic works— which are taught, and. in 
some Purin'a* at least, by tho historical or quasi-scicntifio instruction 
which is imparted, in it. To direst that which, in these Puran'as. is 
ancient, in idon or fact, from that wliich is of parasitical growth, is a 
task which Sanskrit philology has yet to fulfil; but even a superficial 
comparison of the contents of tho present Purin'nswith the ancient loro 
of Hindu roligion, philosophy and science, must conrinco crery one 
that the picture of religion and life unfolded by them is s earieaturo of 
that afforded by tho Vodio works, and that it was drawn by priestcraft, 
interested in submitting to iU sway the popular mind, and unscrupulous 
in the use of the means which had to serve its ends. Tho plea on 
which tho composition of tho Purin'as was justified even by great 
Hindu authorities— probably because they did not feel equal to the task 
of destroying a system already deeply rooted in tho national mind, or 
because they apprehended that tlie nation at large would remain with- 
out any religion at all, if, without possessing the Vedic creed, it like who 
became deprived of that based on tho PurAn’as—this plea is best illus¬ 
trated by a quotation from SAyan'a, tho celebrated commentator on the 
throe principal Yt&u. He says (Rigv., cd. Muller, vol. I. p. 38j: 
" Women and S’udras. though they, too, are in want of knowledge, 
liare no right to tlie Veda, for they are deprived of (the advantage of) 
reading it iu consequence of their not being invested with the sacred 
cord: but tho knowledge of law (or duty) and that of the supreme 
apirit arises to them by means of the Puran’as and other taoki (of this 
kind).” Yet to enlighten tho Hindu nation as to whether or not time 
books—which sometimes are even called a fifth Veda—teach that 
religion which is contained in the Vtdat and Upani&adi, thcro would 
be no tatter method than to imitate aucli a system of pipular ©location 
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as would reopen lo the native mind those ancient works, now virtually 
closed to it. 

Though the reason given by Sayan'a. as clearly multi from a com- 
parison of the Parin'*. with the oldest work, of Sanskrit l.tcratoro. 
is but a poor justification of the origin of the former, and though it is 
likewise indubitable, tint even at his time (the middle of the l&tl. 
century a.d.). they wore, as they still am. not merely an authoritative 
source of religion for “ women and Sudras.’ but for the great majonty 
of the males of other castes also, it nevertheless explains the great 
variety of matter of which the present Purin'as arc composed, so great 
and » multifarious indeed, tliat, in the caso of some of them, it imparts 
to them a kind of cyclopmdical diameter. They became, ns it seems, 
the source of all popular knowledge ; a substitute to tire masse of the 
nation, not only for the theological literature, but for scientific work., 
the study of which was gradually restricted to the leisure of tho learned 
few. Thus, while the principal subjects taught by nearly all the 
Purin'as are cosmogouy. religion, including law, and tho legendary 
matter which, to a Hindu, assumoa Uie value of history, in some of 
them we meet with a description of places, which gives to them some¬ 
thing of the diameter of geography; while one, live Ag>,i-Pur6>,‘a, 
also pretends to teach archery, medicine, rlictoric. prosody, and 
grammar; though it is needless to odd that that teaching has no real 
worth. 

One purpose, however, and that a paramount one. is not included in 
the srgument by which Siynn'n endeavoured to account for the com¬ 
position of the Purin'as—it is the purpose of establishing a sectarian 
creed. At tho third phase of Hindu Religion (q v.), two gods of the 
Hindu pantheon especially engrossed the religious faith of the masses, 
Vishn'u (q. v.) and S’iva (q. v.). each being looked upon by his wor¬ 
shippers ns the supreme deity, lo whom the other ns well n* the icinnin- 
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iug gods wore subordinate. Moreover, when the power or energy of 
these gods hnd boon raised to the rank of a separate deity, it mu the 
female S'nkti. or energy, of S'iva. who, as Durga. or the consort of this 
god, was held in peculiar awe by a numeral* host of hriisrsn. Now, 
apart from the general reasons mentioned l>ofore. a principal oljeet, 
and probably ike principal one of the Pnrin'as, whs to e-tahlidi n- tlio 
ease might bo, the supremacy of Vishn'u or S’iva, and it may bo like¬ 
wise assumed of the female energy of S'iva, though the worship of the 
latter belongs more exclusively to the class of works known os Tantras. 
There are accordingly, YaisJui’ava-Pnran'as. or tlmso composed for the 
glory of Vbdi'uu, S’oiva Pura'ira*, or those which extol the worship of 
Rlva; and ono or two Puran'an. pcrliaps, hut merely so far as a portion 
of them is concerned, will be more consistently assigned to the S’akta 
worship, or tlut of Durga. tlian to that of Vishn'u or S’ivs. 

"The invariable form of the l’urinW'siiys Professor Wilson, in his 
Pre/xet- to the PraWu/W*’*, " is that of u dialogue in which some 
person relates it« contents in reply to tlio inquiries of another. This 
dialcgno is interwoven with others, which are repeated as having be. ii 
held, on otlicr occasions, lictwcen different individuala, in consequence 
of similar questions having hem asked. Tin; immediate narrator is 
commonly, though not constantly, Lomaharshau'a, or Komnhirshan’a, 
tbo disciplo of Vyasa, who is supposed to communicate wliat was im¬ 
parted to him by his preceptor, as he had heard it from some other 
sage. . . * . Lomaliarslum'a is called Stita, as if it was a ptoper name; 
but it is, more correctly, a title; and Lomaharehsii'a was * a Suta. 1 
tliat is, a laird or i«ncgyrist, who was created, according to the 1'^AaV 
Pur&n'a, to celebrate the exploit* of princes, and who, according to the 
1'iiyu and iWuici Purnn'm. ha* h right, by birth mid profession, to 
narrate the Purau'as, in preference even to the Brahmans." 

The nuinU>r of the iiclual Purau'as is staled t<» U* I a, a i,d tl.e-ir 
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names in tho order given, are the following: 1. Brahma-; 2. Pudma-; 
3. FuWk- ; 1. S'ira-,- 5. Bhdgatata -; 8. Ndradb/a- ; 7. Markm'd'eya- ; 
8. Agni-: 9. Bhamhya- ; 10. Bwina-eoiufMo; 11. Unga- 12. 
Fantl*; 13. SW.»; 14. V,\>«a«a-; 15. Kirma-; 10. Matty*-: 
17. Gatiui'a -; and 18. BntJwdji'fls-PWnlW'a. In other lists tho 
Agm-Pvrdn'a is omitted, and the Fdyu.purrfn'a is inserted instead of 
it: or tho Oarud'a end Brahmin'da are omittod. end replaced b j tho 
Vdyu and N’ruiaha Purdn'ai. Of these Porin'**, 2. 3. 6, 0, 10, 12. 
17. and probably 1, nro Putinas of the Vaiahn'ava sect; 4, 8, 11. 13, 
15. 10. of tho S'aira sect; 7 is, in one portion of it, called Devlmi- 
hatraya, the teat-book of the worshippers of Durgd; otherwise, it has 
littlo of a sectarian spirit, and would therefore neither belong to tho 
Vaishn'av* nor to tho S'aiva class; 14. as Professor Wilson observes, 
‘•divides its homage between S'iva and Vishn'u with tolerable im¬ 
partiality ; it is not connected, therefore, with any sectorial principles, 
and may have preceded their introduction.’ Tho Bhacuhya-Purdn'a 
(9), os described by tho Maitya-Purdn'a, would be o book of prophesies; 
but tbo Dhaxithya-Purdn'a known to Professor Wilson consists of five 
books, four of which are dedicated, to the gods Brahma, Vishn'u, S’iva, 
and Twashtr’i; and tho same scholar doubts whether tliia work could 
have any claim to tho namo of a Purin'a, as its first portion is merely 
a transcript of the words of the first chapter of Manu, and tho rest is 
entirely a manual of roligious ritos and ceremonies. There are similar 
grounds for doubt regarding other works of iho list. 

If the entire number of works, nominally, at least, corresponding 
with those of tire native list, were taken as a whole, their contents 
might be so defined as to embrace the five topics specified by tho com¬ 
mentators on tho glossary of Amara-Sinlia: philosophical speculation* 
on the nature of matter and soul, individual as well as supreme ; small 
codes of law; descriptions of places and pilgrimages; a vast ritual 
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relating to tho modem worship of the goda; numerous legend*; and, 
exceptionally, as in the Agni-Purdn'a, scientific tract*. If taken, 
however. individually. the difference betwcon meet of thorn, both in stylo 
and contents, is so considerable that a geueral definition would become 
inaccurate. A short description of each Purta'a has been given by the 
late Professor H. H. Wilson, in his preface to his translation of tho 
Piikn'u-Purdna ; and to it, as well as to his detailed account of some 
Porta's* in separate essays (collected in his works), wo must, therefore, 
refer the reader who would wish to obtain a fuller knowledge of these 
works.—'The age of the Puran'as. though doubtless Modem, is uncertain. 
The Bhagavati, on account of its being ascribod to tho authorship of 
the grammarian VopadcTa, would appear to yield a safer computation 
of its age than tire rest: for Vopadeva lived in Uia 19th century, or, as 
somo hold, 18th century, after Christ; but this authorship, though 
probable, is not proved to a certainty. As to the other Purin’n*. their 
age is supposed by Professor Wilson to fall within the 19th and 17th 
centuries of tho Christian era, with the exception, though, of the Mar- 
kan'd’tya-Purdn'a, which, iu consideration of its uusoctarian character, 
ho would place in the 9th or 10th century. But it must be borne in 
mind that all these dates are purely conjectural, and given as such by 
tho scholar whoso impressions they convoy. 

Besides theso eighteen Puran'as or great Purta'ae, thero are minor 
or Upapurdn'ai, " differing little in extent or subjoct from some of these 
to which tho title of Purta'a is ascribed." Their number is given by 
ono Purta'a as four; another, however, names the following 18; 
I. Sanalkumdra-; 2. Naratinha-; 3. Niradiya-; l. S'ira-; 5. Dttr- 
rd*a»a-; 6. Kapila-; 7. Manat*- ; 8. Aui'anaw-; 9. FonisV; 10. 
Kalikd- ; 11. S'amta- ; 12. Nandi-; 13. Saura-; U. PdrdiW ; 
13. Adilya -; 16. .VdWicara-; 17. Bhagaiala- (probably, however, s 
misreading for Bharjava ); and 18. Y'u’iih(ha l’pnpimin'a. Another 
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list, differing from the latter, not in the number, but in the name* of 
tho Upapurin’as, is likenise given in Professor Wilson's Prtf ace to the 
ViAm'ifPKrttn'a. Many of these UpapurAn'os are apparently no 
longer procurable, while other works so called, bnt not included in 
either list, aro * sometimes met with; for instance, a Mu dgala and 
Gann’a Upapuran’a. The character of the Upapurin'as is. like tiiat 
of the PurAn'ns, sectarian: tlie S'ivu-Upa/iunin'a, for instance, incul¬ 
cate* tho worship of S’iva, tho KtSlUtA-Vfttjiirau'H tlial of Durga or 
Deri. 

iloth Puriiii'as and Upnpursn'as aro for a considerable portion of 
their contents largely indebted to tho two great epic works, the Muhd- 
Manta (q. «.) and RdmSynn'a (q. v.), nioro especially to tho former of 
them. Of the PurAn'as, tlie original text of three has already appeared 
in print: that of the Bkagutnla in several native editions, published at 
Bora bay, with tho commentary of S'rldharaswamin, and partly in a 
Paris edition by Eugene Uuruouf, which remaiued incomplete through 
the premature death of that distinguished scholar: that of the Markon' 
d'eya-Purdii'a, edited at Calcutta in tho Billioikec/, Indica, by the 
Rev. K. M. Banetjea; and that of the Utfo-Pvrijn'i, edited at 
Bombay; for, regarding a fourth, the Garud'a-Purdn'a, edited at 
Benares and Bombay, it teems doubtful wltcther that little work is the 
same as tlie Puron'a spoken of in the native list. Besides these, smsll 
portions from the Padma, Stand*. BkavMupUara, Mihknn'd'rya, sud 
other Puron’os huve been published in India and Europe. Of transla¬ 
tions, wc have only to name the excellent French translation by 
Bnrnouf of the first nine looks of the Bkagarata. and tlie elegant 
translation of the whole Vithn’tt-Pnrnn'a, together with valuable notes 
by the late Professor H. II. Wilson, which has recently been re¬ 
published in his works, in a new edition, umpJificd with numerous notes, 
by Professor F. E. Hall.—For general infoituition on the diameter 
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nnd contents of the Purun'aa, see especially Wilson’s preface to his 
translation of the TUhn'u-ParAn'a (Works, vol. »i.. 1-end. 1804), 
Burnoafs preface to his edition of tlic Bhdgaoata (Paris, 1840), 
Wilson’s Aualyiis of ike Plinin'at (Works, vol. iii. Lend. 1601, edited 
by Profeasor It. Itost), K. M. Binerjoa’s Intnduetiou to the Markan'- 
d'eyd (Calcutta, 180*4), and John Muir’s Original SaBlbrit TerUon the 
Origin and llutory of the Pro/Je of India. vol». 1—4 (1-ond. 1858— 
1803j.* 


BAIIU. 

ltuio is, in Indian Mythology, the demon rvho is imagined to bo tl»e 
cause of the eclipse* of sun and moon. When, in con^e-pcnce of the 
churning of the milk-sea. llie gods had obtained tho Amr’ita. or bever- 
age of immortality, they endeavoured to appropriate it to their 
exclusive use: and in this attempt they hail also succeedod, after a long 
sirugglo with their rivals, tho Daityas, or demous, when Rahu, one of 
tho latter, insinuating himself amongst the gods, obtained a portion of 
tho Amr’iU. Being dctcctod by the sun and moon, hi* head was cut 
off by Viihn’u; but the Amr'ita having reached his throat, hi. head had 
already bccomo immortal, and out of revenge against sun and mow. it 
now pursues them with implacable haired, seizing them at intervals, 
and thus causing their eclipse*. Such is tho substance of the legend 
a. told in the MakMdmla. In tin* ParM'at it i* amplified by 
allowing both head and tail of the demon to ascend heaven, and 
produce the eclipses of suu sud moon, when the head of the deraou vs 
called HdkH. and his Uil Ketu, both, moreover, being represented in 

• VoL V., 1871. Editions of the Agin-. Podm.-, rad MaUya-ruri'nas arc la 
|irvgnH in ludi*. 
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somo PurAn'ai a* tho tons of the demon VipraeftiUi and his wife 
Sinkikd. In the Viih>\'u Pur&n‘a. Rahu is also spoken of as the king 
of tho meters.—In Hindu Astronomy. RAhu is personified as tho 
moon's ascending, and Koto as tho moon's descending, node. 


RAJATARANGIN’I. 

Rajataoaxoin'i (or * tlio river of kings,' from tho Sanscrit rfijan, king 
and Uiraugin'I. a river or stream) is the name of four chronicles of tlio 
history of Cashrair mitten in Sanscrit verse; tho first by Kalharia. 
bringing tho history of Cashrair till about Hd8 after Christ; tho 
second, a continuation of tho formor, by Jmarija. to 1412; the third, 
a continuation of tho second, by S'rUvra, a pupil of Jonarija. to 1177 ; 
and tho fourth, by PnjyabhatWa, from that dato to tho conquest of tho 
valley by tho Emperor Akber. Amongst these chronicle*, however, 
it is especially tho first which has earned a great reputation, inasmuch 
as it is the most important and the completest of all know Hindu 
chronicles, and, for this reason, may be considered as tho only surviving 
work of Sanscrit literature which betrays an attempt at historiography. 
Tho author of tho work, the Pandit Kalhan'a—of whom wo merely 
know that ho was tho son of Chain paka, and lived about 1150, under 
tho reign of Siuhadeva of Cashmir— reports that before entering on his 
task, ho had studied eleven historical works written previously to his 
time, and also a history of Casbmir by tho sago Nils,* which s«ms to be 
the oldest of all; but that, not yet contented with these sources of infor- 
mation alone, he had also examined old documents, such as grants and 
proclamations made by kings, texts of Isw, and sacred bocks, It may 
• IWwtor Cowell's Abstract of the "NUa iuaCs," in Fergusson’s “Tree «ik1 
Serpent Worship," A|p. B. 
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be presumed, therefore, Ibat Kalban'a had not merely tho desire, but 
mi honestly to work to elucidate the history of Cuhmir up to his date. 
Aud so far as tho last few centuries preceding him arc concerned, it is 
possible that the facts narrated by him are reliable: but owing to the 
uncritical disposition of tho Hindu mind in all matters that regard 
historical facts, those especially of a more or less roligiccs or legendary 
character, and also to his bios to produce a oonsitteut system d chrono¬ 
logy, groat doubt must attach to all that relates in his week to the 
aucicnt history of India. In spite of these -liortoomingj, however, 
which are more thoso of the nation to which the author bolonged, than 
thoso of the individual himself, much that is reported by Kslhau'a is 
the only source of information no have of tho history of Gashair, and 
much very valuablo as coming from an indigenous sourco. Kalhan'a 
begins his work, a- may bo expected, with tho mythokgical history of 
tho country; tho first king named l<y him ia Gennrda, nlio, sccording 
to his chronology, would have reigned in tlic year 2448 before Christ; 
and tho last mentioned by him is Sinhndevu, about 1150 after Christ. 
Tho Sanscrit text of the completo work, together with that of tho three 
other RijaUrangin'is, which is of little extent, his been edited at Cal¬ 
cutta, 1835, undor the auspice* of tlio General Corsmittee of PuUic 
Instruction aud tho Asiatic Society of Bengal. Six sections of it have 
been edited, with notes, and learned appendixes, in French, by 
A. Troyor, who likewise translated into French those scctiocs, as well 
as the remaining two {IUdjalarargmi, Iliiioire dei Boit d u Kashmir 
Ac., volt. 1—3, Paris. 1840—1852) —See also U. H. Wilson. An 
L'ua y on the Hindu Hietory of Ctuhviir, in the Alia tit Rruonhee. ul. 
xv.. and Luaseu's Indieche Alttrthurwkunde, vols. i. bd! iii.* 

• UUlilcr in "The Indian Antiquary,” roL V, p. IK, and bit cdiliiu of tho 
“ VikrsmiukadcTScluriU," Introduction. 
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llAKOHA., or IUkihaM, k in Hindu Mythology. tho nnmo of . clam of 
ovil spirits or demon., who nro •omcliinea imagined os attondanta on 
Kuvora. Ihc god of riolm, wd guardian. of hi. treasure., but more 
frequently as mWtievou., cruel, and hidcouo monsters. haunting ceme¬ 
teries, devouring human beings, and over ready U> oppose the god. and 
to disturb pious people, They hove tho power of assuming nny shape at 
trill, nud their strength increases towards tho evening twilight- Several 
of them are described as having many heads and arms (see, for instance. 
IWa), large teeth, red hair. and. in general, as being of repulsive 
appearance; others, however, especially the female, of this class, could 
also toko beautiful forms in order to allure their victims. In tho legends 
of tho AfaAotWaM. Jidnt/iycw'fl, and tho Puriin'ai, they play an 
important part, embodying, as it were, at the period of these compositions, 
tho ovil principle on earth, as oppo»d to all that is physically or morally 
good. In tho Purdn'tu, they are somotimes mentioned a* tho offspring 
of the patriarch Puloalya, at otlicr times as the sons of tho patriarch 
KsVyspa. Another account of their origin, given in tho Vithn'u-Purdn'*, 
where, treating of tho creation of tlie world (book i. chap. 6). is tho 
following: " Nest, from Brahma, in a form composed of tho quality of 
foulness, was produced hunger, of whom angor was bom; ami tho god 
put forth in darkness bolngs emaciate with hunger, of hideous ospocU, 
and with loug boards. TtwM kings hastened to tho deity. Such of 
them as caolaimed: "No* oo, oh! let him be saved,“ were named 
Rsk.lioMa (from raksA. save); others who cried out: "Let us cut." wore 
denominated, from that expression. Yakuba 1 * (from yakiti, for j<tkth, eat.) 
Tlih popular etymology of the name, however, would be at vnrianee with 
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tlio cruel nature of these beings. »ml it acorns. therefore, to have been 
improved upon in tlio Bh,utarala-PurAn'a, whore it h related that 
Brahma transformed himself Into night, htvoalod with a body; this tho 
Yakahas (q. v.) and Rakahasas aeiaol upon, exclaiming: " Do not spare 
it—devour III" when BrahmA cried out: •• Don't dovour rao «<(«• 
)aAaAafa)—aparo mol (robAafn)." (8co F. K. Hall’s note to WlWe 
Vuht/a-Puritfn, «ol. i. p. Htt.) Tho more probeblo origin of tho word 
Hahhtu —kindred with tho German IUch or UU.t-i* that from e 
radical i'uh or riih, hurt or deetroy, with on affix i<u; honcc. literally, 
the destructive being. 


HAMAYAX'A. 

Kamayam'a i» the name of one of tho two greut epic pomni of ancient 
India (for tho other, ece tho article HaiiabiiauataI. It* Milgcct-mattcr 
in the history of Rama, one of tho incarnation* of Viahn'u, and iu 
reputed author ia Vatmiki, wlao i* said to ltavo taught hi* poem to (lie 
two aon* of Rama, tho hero of tho history; and, according to tUa 
legend, would ltavo been a contemporary IUm * himaolf. Hut though 
thia latter account ia opon to much doubt, it eooina certain that Valmlki 
—unliko Vyaae. tlio euppowd compiler of the .VaAdM-rem—>u 
a real personage; and. moreover, that the lUmayan'a ni the work of 
ono ainglo poet—not liko the MmkMdmta. tho croetlon of rarioua e|«eh. 
and dilToront minda. Aa a |.uetietl compoallion, the Itamayan'a la there¬ 
fore far superior to the J/aA-M.irefa; and it may be called the beat 
great loom of ancient India, fairly elaiming a rank iu tbo literature <>f 
the world e^ual to that of the epic poclrj of HonuT. Whereas the 
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chancier of iho ilakiMArata is cydopmdical, iU main subject-matter 
overgrown by episodes of (bo moat diversified nature, its diction differing 
iu marit, both from a poetical and grammatical point of view, according 
to tba agea that norkod at its completion—tho Raroiynn'a lias but ono 
object in viow, the history of Rime. IU episodes are rare, and restricted 
to the early portion of the work, and iu poetical diction betray* through, 
out tho aamo finish and the aame poetical genius, Nor can thero bo 
any reasonable doubt as to tho relative ngea of both poom*, provided that 
wo look upon tho MakdUuirata in the form in which it is preserved, as a 
whole. Whether wo apply as a teat tho aspect of tho religious life, or 
the geographical ami other knowledge displayed in llto ono and tho other 
work, tho RimAyan'a appears as tho older of tho two. Sinco it is tho t 
chief aouroa whence our information of tho IUmo inoarnatiou of Vishn'u 
is darivod, iu oontenU may ho gathered from that portion of tho articlo 
ViamTu which relate* to IUmtcJutndn. Tho Rimayau'a contains 
(profeoaodly) 34,000 opio versos, or S'lokai. in seven books, or Kdn'Jat, 
called the ■ Bal,a-,Ayo4KyA-,Arun , ya;Ki$hMndkA'.Sim4ar*',Y*Mk<f (or 
Lnnkd-\ and UttaraKdn'd'a. Tho text which has como down to us 
oxhibiu, in different sola of manuscripts, such considerable discrepancies, 
that it become* nocoesary to speak of two rcoonskma in which it now 
oxists. This romarkablo fact was first made known by A. W. Von 
Schlcgel, who, in Europe, was tho first who attempted a critical edition 
of this poem ; it is now fully corroborated by a comparison that may bo 
mado betwoon tho printod editions of both texts. Tho ono is more 
concise in its diction, and has less tendency than tho other to that kind 
of descriptive enlargement of facta ami sentiments which characterises 
tbo later poetry of India; it often also exhibits grammatical forms and 
peculiarities of an archaic stamp, where the other studiously avoids that 
which must havo sppeured to iu editors in the light of a grammatical 
difficulty. In short, thore can bo little doubt llwt tlm former is tho 


older and more genuine, and tho latter tho more roeent. and. in acme 
respect, more spurious text. A comptoie edition of the older text, with 
two commentaries was publUhed at Madraa in 1856 (in the Telugu 
character*, rol. i.—ir.l; another edition of the same text, with a •hort 
commentary, appeared at Calcutta in two rols. (IflflO). and a more oareful 
and elegant one at Bombay (1801). Of the later edition. Signor Gaspare 
Oorroaio ha* edited tho first six book* (rol*.P.ri., 1843—18J0) 
without a commentary, but with an Italian, somewhat frw. tramlatlon in 
poetical proao (rol*. ri.-x.. Pari., 1847-1858.) Former attempt. at 
an edition and tramlatlon of tho IUmayan’a remained unfortunately 
Incomplete. The earlieat waa that mado by William Carey and Joahua 
Marehman, who edited tho Aral two booka. and added to the text a prose 

translation in Kngll.h and explanatory notoa (rel*. I_III.. Herampora. 

1800—1810; and vol. i., containing tho first book. Dunstable, 1808.) 
Another edition, of an eclectic nature, it that by A. W. Von Schlegel; 
it contain* the first two booka of the text, and an excellent Latin trans¬ 
lation of the firat book and twonly chapter* of the secoud (rol. i., part* 

1 and 8. and rol. ii. part 1. Bonn. 1840). Various episode* from the 
Rimiyan'a. it may al«o bo added, hare at rarloua timoa ocoupiod sundry 
editor* and translators.* 


R’ISIII. 

R'ISHI (from tho obsolete S.nrkrit r'isA. »ce. kindred with dr’.’-, 
i« the titlo gireii to tho inspired poet* of the Vodic hymns. »«they were 
supposed to haro " seen," or, in other words, recoiled, the Vedie hymns 
from tho deity through tho sense of sight. The K'i.hW," Vatka (q. r.) 

• On Die latar ediliooi, and on the rontroraroin rotpaetinfc the Rlmljan'a, we 
W»4 k», Indiacho Litwaturjewhiri.Uv" 2nd ed„ p *llf. Ind. Antiquary. V.,p. 
247f. 
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says, •• sec the hymn* with oil kinds of Intentions.” They were there- 
fore the oldest poets of India, and the word R'ishi iuelf boeomea thus 
even identified with Vedic poetry. At a later period, however, the title 
R'Uhi ah given to ronownod authors, though tltey were not considered 
as inspired by a deity, as, for instance, to tho authors of the Vedic 
Kalpa. works which, by nil Hindu writon, are admitted to bo of human 
autbomhip.—Compere Ooldsthckor. ZWim, Ac., p. 01, T» 


RUDRA. 

Rudsa is, in Vedio Mythology, a collective namo of the gods of tho 
tempest, or MaruU, Rudra (In tho lingular) being the name of their fathor. 
(Seo John Muir’s Contribution! to a KuoteJedge qf the Vnlle Theogouy end 
Mythology, in tlio Journal of the Royal AlUttio Society, new aeries, 
vol. I., part 4, London, 1884.) In later and Puranic mythology (see 
Hikdu Rkuoiou and Ptuux*), Rudra (Uio torriblo) is a name of S'iva, 
and tho Rudras aro his offspring. •• From UrnbraA’a forehead," tho 
rMh'N-PMnin'w relate", " darkened with angry frowns, sprang Rudra, 
radiant as tho noontido sun, fierce and of vast bulk, and of a figure 
which was half male, half female. •'Separate yourself.” BrahmA laid 
to him. and having so spoken, disappeared: obedient to which command, 
Rudra become twofold, disjoining his male and female natures. This 
mnlo being ho again divided into eleven persons, of whom some were 
agrceaUo. somo hideous, some fierce, some mild; and ho multiplied his 
female nature manifold, of complexions black br white.'’ Seo Wilson’s 
riiAisW’imlit'a. Tho word rudra apparently come* from tho Sanskrit 
ruJ weep: but as the senso of this radiral doe* not yield any satis¬ 
factory cluo to tho meaning of the doity called Rudra, tho PurAtftu 


• Muir, Sanskrit Tcif, red. Ill*, p. 217 IT. 
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invented a lege ml, according to which Rudra received this name from 
Brahma, because, when a youth, he ran itloni trying aloud; and when 
asked by Brahma why ho wept, replied that ho nauted a name. 
•• ltudra bo thy name,’ rejoined BraluuA: " ho composed; d.»i»l from 
team." In thi* legendary etymology thcro la, tnorcovor, a panning on 
the similarity botween mil, ery, and ilru, run—an illustration of one of 
tho aoureca whenee the lator mythology of India derived some of iU 
boundless stock of absurd myths.* 


S'AIVAS. 

8'aivan it tho name of one of tho threo great divisions of Hindu eocts. 
See IgniA. Tho word designates the votaries of S’iva. and eemprites 
different apeclal ae«*W, wlikh varied in tiumbcr at different perioda ef 
modiovnl Hinduism. To Judge by the number of slirinet dedicated to 
S’iva in Ilia form as I.Inga, it would seem tlial the worship of this deity 
was the most prevalent of all the mode* of adoration: but thtae Umpire 
are acarcely ever the roaort of numerous votaries, and liisy are regarded 
with comparatively littlo veneration by the Hindus, in Upper India, 
the worship of S'iva lias, indeed, never assumed a popular form. So 
legends are rrcordod of this deity of a poetic or pleasing character; the 
S'aivus, unlike tho Vaislinavas, have no works in any of the eomruuu 
dialect*, such as the Itumiiyiui'n, the Viiillu, or the llhakiamfila ; no 
establishments in Hindustan, like 8'rliialh or INiri: and their teachers 
of repute, like S'aulura (q v.), are too philosophical and speculative to 
he really popular. The worship of S'iva seems, therefore, to have lean, 
from a remote period, more that of tlie learned and speculative classes, 
than that of the masses of the people. In a renowned «oik railed the 
• Muir, LL ...L IV,. pp. *52-35.1. 
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S'aiikara-digya,* or the victory of 8'nnknmover the world, composed 
by Amndagiri, ono of the disciples of S'auknra, several subdivisions of 
the S'aivas are named—vis., the S’aiwtu, properly so called—who-wore 
the impression of the Lings on both arms;—the Hand mi, who had a 
trident stamped on the forehead; the Ugrat, who had tho drum of 8'iva 
on their arms; the BhAhtai, with an impression of the Lings on their 
foreheads; the Jantfamas, who carried a figure of tho Lings on their 
head; and the Pdt’upaloi, who imprinted tho same symbol on the fore¬ 
head, breast, navel, and aims. The present divisions of tho S'aivas, 
howover. aro tho following:-tho Dan'd’inaand Daa'nAmi-Dan'd’ins, the 
Yogins, tlio Jangamas, the Pornmahansns. tho Aghorina, the UrdhabAhus, 
AkAs'mukhina and Nakhins, the Q talaras, the Rdkharaa, SAkharas and 
Ukharai; the KarAlingine, tho BralimachArina and the NAgai. 

The JWd’iiu, or HtafT bearers, properly so called, arc tho repre- 
senUtivoi of the fourth order, or mondicant. life, into which a Hindu ia 
to enter after he pastod through the aUgea of a religious student, house¬ 
holder and hermit. Tho Dan'd'ln is distinguished by carrying a dan'd'n, 
or small ataff, with several pi-ejections from it, and a pioco of cloth dyed 
with red oohre—in whloh tlio Brahmonicsl cord is supposed to bo 
enihrinod—studied to it. Ho sliarce his hair and beard, «oara only a 
cloth round hla loins, and subsists upon food obtainod roady-dreased from 
the houses of the Brahmans onco a day only, which ho deposits in the 
small clay-pot that lie always carries with him. He should livo alone, 
and near to, but not within a city: this latter rulo, however, is rarely 
obeorved. The genuine Don’d'in is not necessarily of the S'niva soct; 
bat those who worship S'ivs, especially in his form ns Bhairavs, or tlio 
Terrific, hare, at tlio ceremony of initiation, o small incision made on tho 
.nner part of tlio knee, tho blood drawn by this process being deemed 

•K. T. TrUng. “On II* 8'«..Ur».lj.ya of Anaadagiri," in “The Indian 
Antiquary," r., p. 887 IT. 
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an acceptable offering to the god. Tho IXi/mim-Dm^ua are included 
in’thi8 class; bat they admit none but Brahmans into thoir body, and 
are considered to bo tho descendants of the original members of tho 
fraternity, who refer thoir origin to the celebrated S',<nto.ro or SVmtomS- 
efifirya (q. v.) He is said to have had four disciple*, who are called 
Padmapdda. H astAraa l a k a. SaresVsra or Mandana, and Trrt'aka. Of 
these, the first had two pupil*, Tirtha and As'rama; the second two, 
Vana and Aran'ya; tlie third hod three, Saraswatt, Puri, and Bharatl; 
und the fourtli had olso three. Gin or Gir, Parrata and Sigara. There 
ten constitute collectively tho Das’n&mi (from da/fin, ton. and niman, 
name); and when a Brahman enters into either class, he attaches to his 
denomination that of tho class of which he becomes a member: as 
Tirtha, Giri, Ac. The philosophical tenets of this sect are mainly there 
of tire ViiUinlf. (q. v.), as taught by S'ankara and his disciples; but 
they generally suporndd tire practice of the Yoga (q. r.), and many of 
thorn havo adopted the doctrines of tho TaMrat (q. t.) 

Tho Yogins are, properly speaking, followers of the Yogu (q. v.) system; 
and tho term implies a class of men who prodiso tho most difficult 
austeiitics, in order to become absorbed into tho universal spirit, and 
thus liberated from repeated births. The votaries of Siva, so called, 
hold that, by dint of there practices—such as continued suppressions of 
respirations, sitting in eighty-four different attitudes, fixing the eyes on 
the top of tho nose—they will be finally united with Siva, whom they 
consider as the source and essence of all creation. The principal sect 
of this class is that of the Kanpha/d Yogira. who trace thoir origin to a 
teacher named Gorakhndlh. who seems to have lived in the beginning 
of tho 15th century, and, according to his followers, was an incarnation 
Of Siva. A temple of Gomkhnith exists at Gorakhpur; * plain, 
called Gorakhkhetr, is near Dwirnki, and a cavern of Lis uime at 
Haridwiir. Tho Yogins of Gorakhuatli are oiled Kanpbafiis, from 

11 
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having their cars bored and rings inserted in them at tlio time of their 
initiation. They may be of any caste; they live as ascetics, single’or 
in colleges; officiate os priests of Siva in some places; mark the fore¬ 
head with a tran8voreo lino of ashos, and smear the body with the same 
substance; they deal in fortune-telling, profess to euro diseases with 
drugs and spells; and some play and sing, and exhibit animals. 

Tho Jangamai, or iAngatatt, aro likewise not an important division 
of tho S'aiva sect. Their essential characteristic is the wearing of tho 
Linga emblem on some part of their dress or person. 

Tho Purauiahumai are ascetics who pretend to be solely occupied 
with the investigation of Brahman, and to bo equally indifferent to 
plenum or pain, insensible of heat or cold, and iucnpablo of satiety or 
want- In proof of this, they go naked in all weathers, never indicate 
any natural want, and receive from their attendants what is brought to 
them as their alms or food. 

The same apparent worldly indifforonoo characterises tlio Aghotiiu; 
but they seek occasions for its display, and demand alms as a reward for 
its exhibition. Their practices, too. seem to betray that originally their 
worship was not of an inoffensive kind, but required even human victims 
for its performance. They cat and drink whatever is given to them, 
even ordure and carrion; aud in order to extort money from tho credulous, 
they resort to tho most disgusting devices. 

Tlio UrdluiUthxu aro solitary mendicants; they extend one or both 
arms above their beads till they remain of themselves thus elevated. 
They also close the Cst, and the nails being suffered to grow, completely 
perforate the hand. They usually assuino tlio S'aiva mark*, and twist 
their hair so as to project from tho forehead, in imitation of tho matted 
hair of Siva. 

Tho Aka/mukhiHi liold up thoir faces to tho sky till tho muscles of 
the bock of the neck become contracted mid retain it in that position. 
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The peculiarities of the other sects wo cannot afford space to specify; 
they are equally trifling, and sometimes disgusting.—For fuller details on 
the S'aivas, see H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus; Works, vol. L (London, 1802), pp. 188, IT.* 


S'AKTAS. 

S’aktas is tho name of one of the great divisions of Hindu sects (soo 
India). Tho torm is derived from tho Sanscrit a'akli, which means 
• power, energy; 1 but, in its special application, denotes tho energy of 
tho deity, and particularly tliat of llio gods of tho Hindu triad, BrahmA, 
Vishn'u, and S'inu This onergy, originally spoken of as tho wish or 
will of tho Supreme Being to create the univorso, and afterwards 
dilated upon in metaphorical and poetical speech, assumed at tho Puu- 
ranik period (see Hindu Religion under India) tlio form of a separate 
deity, thought of os tho wife of tho god to whom it Wongs. Accord, 
ingly, SaraswiUi (q. v.) became the S'akli or wife of Brahma; Lakshml 
(q. v.), the S'akli or wifo of Vishn'u; and Dovl. or DurgA, or Umu 
(q. v.), tiro S'akli or wifo of Siva, ffdkfn, properly speaking, moans, 
therefore, a worshipper of any of these female representations of tho 
dirino power; but, in its special and usual sense, it is applied to the 
worshipper of the femalo energy or wife of S’iva alono; aud tho S'Aktas, 
proporly so called, are, therefore, tho rotaries of Durgi. or Devi, or 
Cmn (q. v.). Sinco S’iva (q. v.) is the type of destruction, his energy 
or wifo becomes still moro so tho typo of all tint is terrific; and, iu 
consoquoncc. her worship is based ou tho assumption that she can ho 
propitiated only by practieos which iovolvo tlio destruction of life, and 

* M. A. Sherriu*, Hindu Tribe, uud Castes (>372), j>. 255 IT. 
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in which she liereolf delights. That such n worship must lead to the 
brutalisation, and degenerate into the grossest licentiousness. of tboso 
addicted to it, is but natural; and it will easily be understood that the 
S'&kta religion become tho worst of all forms which tho various aberra¬ 
tions of the Hindu mind assumod. Appealing to the superstitions of 
the vulgar mind, it has its professor#, chiefly amongst tho lowest 
classes; and, amongst these again, it prevails especially in Bengal, 
whore it is cultivated with practices oven scarcely known in most othor 
provinces. The works from which tho tenets and rites of this religion 
are dcrivod, are known by tho collective term of Tantrai (q. v.), but as 
in some of these works tho ritual enjoined docs not comprehend all the 
impure practices which are recommended in others, tho soot become 
divided into two leading branches, the DdaMn'AAMni and Vdvui- 
chtvins. or tho followers of the right-hand and left-hnud ritual. 

Tho Dakthin'deMrini ore the more respectable of the two. They 
profess, indeed to possess a ritual as puro as that of tho Vodas. 
Nevertheless, they annually decapitate a number of holpleas animals, 
especially kids, and in somo cases pommel the animal to death with 
their fists, or offer blood without destroying life—practices contrary to 
tlio Vedic ritual. Tho Vauidchtiriut, on the oilier Land—tho type of 
the S'aktaa—and amongst these especially that branch called Kaula or 
Kulina, adopt a ritual of tho grossest impurities. Their object is, by 
reverencing Devi, who is one with S’iva, to obtain supernatural powers 
in this life, and to bo identified after death with Siva and his consort. 

■ According to the immediate objoct of the worshipper,’ Professor 
Wilson says, • is the particular form of worship; but all the forms 
require the use of some or all of the five letters M—viz., Manra, 
Motive, Modya, Maithuna, and Mudra—i. e.. flesh, fish, wine, women, 
and certain mystical gesticulations. Suitable mantrai (or formulas) are 
also indispensable, according to the end projiosod, consisting of various 
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unmeaning monosyllabic combinations of lottcrs, of great imaginary 
efficacy. Where ilia objoct of the ceremony is to acquire an interview 
with, and control over, impure spirits, a dead body is necessary. Tlic 
adept is also to be alone, at midnight, in a cemetery or place whore 
bodies arc burned or buriod, or criminals executed; sented on the corpse, 
be is to perform the usual offerings, and if ho docs so without fear, tho 
Bhatns, tho Yoginis, and other male or female goblins, become his slaves. 
In this, and many of tho observances practised, solitude is enjoined; 
but all tho principal ceremonies oomprehond tho norehip of S'akti, and 
require for that purpose the presence of a femalo os tho living repre¬ 
sentative and type of the goddess. This worship is mostly celebrated 
in a mixed society, the men of which represent Bhairava (or S'iva as tlw 
Terrific), and the women, BhairaTi (S'akti or Devi os tho Terrific). 
The S'akti is personatod by a naked femalo, to whom meat and wine 
•re offered, and then distributed amongst the assistants; the recitation 
of various Mantras and texts, and the performance of tho Mrnlii, or 
gesticulations with tho fingers, accompanying tbo different stages of the 
ceremony; and it is terminated with tho most scandalous orgies 
amongst tho votaries.” The same author adds that, “injustice to the 
doctrines of the sect, it is to be observed, that these practices, if insti¬ 
tuted merely for sensual gratification, are hold to be as illicit and 
reprehensible as In any otlior branch of the Hindu faith;” but full 
assent must be givon to his remark which follows a text quoted by him 
in support of this view, for ho says; “ It is only to bo added that if tbo 
promulgators of the*) doctrines were sincere, which is far from impossible, 
they must have been filled with a strange frenzy, and have been strangely 
ignorant of human nature." 

" Tho members of this sect arc rcry numerous, especially amongst 
the Brnhmnuical caste; all classes arc, however, admissible, and equal 
nt the ceremonies of llio sect. The particular insignia of these S’liklas 
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•rc a semicircular line or lines on Iho forehead, of red landers or 
vermilion, or a rod streak up the middle of Che forehead, with a circular 
spot of rod at the root of the nose. They u*o a rosary made of the 
seeds of the clcocarpus, or of coral beads, but of no greater length than 
may bo concealed iu the hand; or they keep it in a small purse, or a 
bog of rod cloth. In worshipping, tliey wear a pioco of red silk round 
tho loins, and deoorato thcrasolvcs with garlands of crimson flowers." 
Two other sects arc likewise mentioned as belonging to the S'dktas. tho 
J&toeAn&VtfS and Kar&rxns, but it is doubtful whether they an) still in 
existence. Tho former are said to liavo belonged to the south of India; 
and tho latter seem to have boon worshippers of Devi in her terrifio 
forms, tho ofloring to her of human sacrifices being the principal feature 
of their ritual. If there are still any votaries of this sect. Professor 
Wilson holioves that (hey are tho miscreants who, more for pay than 
devotion, at certain festivals, inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, 
such as piercing their flosh with hooks or spits, reclining upon beds of 
spikes, gashing themselves with knives, *c.—See H. II. Wilson, A 
Sketch oj the UHhjioas Sects uf the Hindus; Works, vol. i. pp. 210, (T.« 


S'AKUNTALA. 


S'akcxtaXA is one of tho most pleasing female diameters of Hindu 
mythology. Site is mentioned us a walcr-uymph in the Ytijurrecla ; she 
U the subject of a beautiful opisudo of tho ifnhdihiimti,, ami is 


• 1\ Worm, Gculix-htc iter imUfchm Hellion (1874), p. 260 ff. 
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spoken of in Iho Purdn'as; tut her mu has become especially familiar 
in Europo through the celebrated drama of Kalidasa (q. v.). which, intro- 
duccd to us by Sir William Jones in 1780, became the sUrUng-point of 
• Sanskrit philology in Europe. Tho principal features of tho legend of 
S'akuntalA, as narrated in tho MahUMmta, aro the following:— 
S'akuntala was tho daughter of tho saint Vis'wAraitra and tho 
Apsaras, or water-nymph. Mcnaku. Abandoned ‘by hor parents, sho 
was adopted by the saint Kan'wa, who brought her up in his hermitage 
as his daughter. Once upon a timo. King Dushyantn went akunting in 
tho forest, and accidentally ooming to llio hermitago of Kan'wa, saw 
S'akuutalu, and fell in lovo with her. He persuaded her to marry him 
according to the rite of tho Gandharva marriage, and promised her that 
tho son sho would boar him should be the heir to his tlirono, and that 
ho would take her home os his queen to his reyal city. Kan'wa, who 
had Won absent whilo this orent happened, returned to tho hermitago. 
and through his dirino knowledge, knew tho whole secret, though it had 
not beeu confessed to him by S'akuntala. Site in duo time was delivered 
of a son. and remained at tho hermitage uutil the boy was six years old; 
but os Dushyauta, unmindful of his promise, did not send any messenger 
for hor. Kan'wa directed hor to proceed with her boy to the residence of 
Dushyauta. This she did; but when sho arrived at his residoncc, she 
was repudiated by tho king. Nor did her speech, however touching and 
eloquent, roovo his heart, until at last a heavenly voice assured him that 
S'akuntala had spoken tho truth, and Unit he saw before him his lawful 
son. Thereupon, DosbyanU recognised S'akuntala as his queen, and 
her son its his heir. Tito latter was named Bharata. and becamo tho 
founder of the glorious race of tho Bhdratas. In tho drama, Kalidasa’s 
genius hod full scope to work out the incidents of this legend, so ns to 
display the accomplished foraale eharactor of S'ukuntald, and likewise to 
show that tire obstacle which arose to hor recognition was not tire fault 
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of Dushyanta, but tho consequence of a curse which S'ukontali 
incurred from a wrathful saint who, when once on a visit to KanWs 
hermitage, had considered himself neglected by her. Since, in the 
drama, Dushyauta recognises S'akuntolu by moans of a ring ho had 
given her at the hermitogo, the name of the drama is Abhijnana-'Sakwi- 
Mld, or "tho drama in which S’akuntulii (is romombered) by a token." 
There are two versions in which this drama now exists—an oldor and a 
more recent one. The latter was first edited at Calcutta, 1701, then at 
Paris, 1880, by A. L. Chtay. who also gavo a French translation of it; 
later and better editions of it (Cal. 1800 and 1861) were prepared by 
the Paudit Prem Chundor Tarkabdgish, under the superintendence of 
Professor Edward 15. Cowell, the Piiucipal of tho Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta. Tho older version has been edited by Dr. 0. Boehllingk 
(Bonn. 1849). by Professor M. Williams (Hertford, 1853)* and by a 
Bombay Pandit at the Induprokus'a press (Bombay, 1801). The first 
English translation of it is that by Sir William Jones (Calcutta, 1780); 
tho second was mado by Professor M. Williams (Hertford, I860): it 
doservos tlso highest acknowledgment, on account of tho consummate 
taste with which it 1ms rendered the metrical part of the original. 
Among tho various German, Italian, Danish, and other translations of 
this drama, tho Gorman translation by Ernst Meyer (Stuttgnrd, 1659) 
is worthy of especial notice.! 

• Second edition, 1876. 

t GttiocrniDg tbo tort* mentions of 'SakuntoUand the literature on thorabjeot 
k* R. Richer* prafiwe to hi* edition of the Bcnj.li reeonioo of the dram* (Kiel, 
1877) j *1*0 A. Weber, " Indiarbo Sluilico," xir., 161 ff. 


S'ANKARA, or S'ANKARXCIURYA. 

S'ankara, or S'ankarikliarya, i.o., tlic Aeh&rya, or spiritual teacher, 
S'ankara, is the name of onoof tlio most renowned thoologiansof India. 
HU date, as is tho ease with most celebrities of that country, is 
unknown. Tradition places him about 200 b.o., but H. H. Wilson 
assigns him, with more probability, to tbe 8th or Oth century after 
Christ. With regard to his place of birth and to his caste, most 
accounts agree in making him a native of Kerala or Malabar, and a 
member of the caste of tho NambQri Brahmans. In Malabar, ho is 
said to have divided the four original castes into seventy-two, or 
oightccn subdivisions caoh. All accounts represent him os having led 
an erratic life, and engagod in successful controversies with other sects. 
In the course of his career, ho founded tltc sects of the Dai'umi- 
Dan'iftni (see S'oivas). Towards tho close of his life, he repaired to 
Cashmore ; and finally to Ked&rnAth, in the Himalaya, where he died 
at the early age of 32. His principal works, which are of consider¬ 
able merit, and exercised a gnat influcnco on tho religious history of 
India, are his oommeutnry on the VeddMa (q. v.) SOtias, and his com¬ 
mentaries on tho D\ayava,l<jild and tho VpmiAads (q. ».). His learn¬ 
ing and personal eminence were so great, tliat ho was looked upon as 
an incarnation of tho god S'iva, and m fabled to have worked several 
astounding miracles. One of these was his animating the dead body 
of a King Amaru, in order to become temporarily the husband of tho 
latter’s widow, so as to be able to argue with the wife of a Brahman 
Mandana upon tho topic of sensual enjoyments—the only topic on 
which he had remained ignorant, as he had always led the life of k 
B rahmachiirin, or bachelor sludont. A number of works ore current 
in the south of India relating to his life; among these, tho S’xnhtfa- 
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dig-vyaya, or tho conquest of tho world by S'ankora, composed by 
Anandagiri, one of his disci pi m, is tbo roost important. See H. H. 
Wilson, A Sketch of the Religions Seels of the Hindus ; works, rol. i. 
pp. 197. ff.; end Cavolly Venkata llamoswaral, Biographical Sketches 
of Deccan Poets (Bombay, lb-17).’ 


SAXKUYA. 

Sanxuya (from tbo Sanskrit MnkhgA, symbolic reasoning) is the namo 
of one of tbo three grout systems of orthodox Hindu philosophy. 
See Sanskrit Literature. It consists of two divisions—the Sankbyu, 
properly so called, and die Yogs far.); and liko tho other systems 
(see Mlminsd and Kydys), it professes to teach tho means by which 
external beatitude, or tho complete and personal exemption from every 
sort of ill, may bo attained. Ibis moons is tho discriminative acquaint¬ 
ance with tallmt, or tho true principles of all existence, and such 
principles are, according to tho Sdnkhya system, tbo following twenty- 
fivo: (I), prakr'iti or jiradhdna, substance or nature; it is the 
universal and material cause; eternal, undiscrote, inferable from its 
c(Toots: productive, but unproduced. It first production is (9) mahat 
(lit. tbo great), or luddhi (lit. intellect), or tho intellectual priuciplo, 
which appertains to individual beings. From it devolves {%)ahankdra 
(lit. tho assertion of " I "), tho function of which consists iu referring 
tho objects of tho world to onc’s-self It producos (4—3) five tanmdtra, 
or subtlo elements, which themselves aro productivo of the five gross 
elements (see 90—94). Ahuukura further produces (9—13) five in- 
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Htrumcnts of sensation—viz. the eye, tlio cot, the nose, the tongue, 
and the skin; (14—18), fire instruments of action—viz. the organ of 
speech, the hands tho feet, the excretory termination of tiro intestines, 
and the organ of generation ; lastly (19), manna, or tho organ of voli¬ 
tion and imagination, Tho five subtle elements (see 4 —8) produce 
(20—24) tho fivo gross elements—viz., ikat'a, spaco or. ethor, which 
has the property of audiblcncss, is tiro vehicle of soond, and is dorivod 
from the sononnu tanm/itro; air, which has the properties of audilleness 
and tangibility, is sensible to hearing and touch, and is dcrivod from tho 
atrial tnnraatra; firo, which lias the properties of andiblenoss, tangi¬ 
bility and colour, is sonsiblo to bearing, touch, and sight, and is derived 
from the igneous tanm/itra; water, which has tho properties of audible- 
uess, tangibility, colour, and savour, is sensible to hearing, tench, sight, 
and taste, and is derived from tiro aqueous tanruiitra: lastly, earth, 
which uuites tho properties of nudiblenets, tangibility, colour, savour, 
and odour, is sensible to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and smell, and is 
dcrivod from the lerrtn* tnnmutra. Tho 25th priuciplo is puruslta, or 
soul. It is ncitlicr produced nor productive; it is multitudinous, 
individual, sensitive, denial, unalterable, and immaterial. The union 
of soul and nature takes places for tho contemplation of nature, mid 
for abstraction from it, "as tho halt and tho blind join for conveyance 
and for guidance, tho one bearing and directed, the other borne and 
directing." From thoir union creation is atTectcd. The soul's wish is 
fruition or liberation. In order to become fit for fruition, tho soul is 
in the first place invested with a lingaJarira, or ridokmo-Jartra, a 
subtle body, which is composed of buddhi (2). ahankdm (3), the fivo 
tanmdtras (4—8), and the eleven instruments of sensation, action, and 
volition (9—10). This subtle body is affeetod by sentiments, but being 
too subtle to be capable of enjoyment, it becomes revested with a grosser 
body, which is composed of the live gross elements (20—24), or, acconl- 
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iug to somo, of four, excluding dk&s'a. or, according to others. of ouo 
•lone—TO., earth. Tho grosser body, propagated by generation, 
perishes; the subtle frame, however, transmigrates through successive 
bodios, "in mimic shifts his disguises to represent various characters.” 
Some assume, besides, that between theso two there is intermediately a 
corporeal famo, composed of the five elements, but tcuuoua or refined, 
the so-called anuthihuna s'arrra. 

Creation, resulting from the union of prakriiti (1) and puruslia (35), 
is material, or consisting of souls invested with gross bodies, and intel¬ 
lectual, or consisting of the afflictions of intellect, its sentiments or 
faculties. MaUrial creation comprises eight orders of superior beings 
—gods, demigods, snd demons; five of inferior beings—quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects; besides regetablo and inorganio 
substances, and man, wlio forms a dan apart. This material creation 
is again distributed into throo classes: that of talltc.i, or gooduoss, 
comprising the higher gods, with virtue prevailing in it, but transient; 
tliat of tennis, or darkness, whore foulness or passion predominates; it 
comprises demons and inferior beings: and between those, that of 
rajot, or impurity (lit. coloured condition), tho human world, where 
passion together with misery prevails. Throughout these worlds, soul 
experience* paiu, arising from death and transmigration, until it is 
finally liberated from its union with person. Intellectual creation com¬ 
prises (bone affections which obstruct, disable, content, or perfect, tho 
understanding; there amount to fifty. Oirtrnetiom of intollect aro 
error, conceit, passion, haired, fear, severally subdivided into 62 species. 
Vitatitiiy of intellect arises from defect or injury of organs, such as 
deafness, blindness, Ac., and from tho contraries of the two next 
classes: making a total of 28 species. Content is either internal or 
external—tho one fourfold, the other fivefold. Internal content con¬ 
cerns nature, proximate cause, time, and luck; external content 
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rolulea to abstinence from enjoyment upon temporal mo tires—tit, 
•version to tho trouble of acquisition, or to that of preservation, anil 
reluctance to incur loss consequent on use, or evil attending on fruition, 
or offence of hurting objects by tho onjoyraent of thorn. The Per/reting 
Of intellect comprises eight species; it is direct, as preventing tho 
three kinds of pain; or indirect, such as reasoning, oral instruction, 
amicable intercourse, &c. 

Besides the 85 principles, the Sankbya also teaches tlrnt nature has 
three essential gun'as, ov qualities, viz., tall tea, tho quality of goodness 
Or purity; rajai (lit. colouredness), the quality of passion; and lamai, 
the quality of sin or darkness; and it classifies accordingly material 
and intellectual creation. Thus, four properties of intellect partake of 
goodness or purity—viz., virtue, knowledge, dispassionateness, and 
power; and four, tho reverse of tlte former, partake of sin or darkness— 
ain, orror, inconlinoncy, and powerlcssucss. It is worthy of notice 
that by power the Sinkhya understands eight faculties—viz., that of 
shrinking into a minute form, to which everything is pervious; of 
enlarging to a gigantic body; of assuming extreme levity; of possess* 
ing unlimited reach of organs ; of irresistible will; dominion over ell 
Icings, animate or inanimate; the faculty of changing tho course of 
nature; and tho ability to accomplish everything desired. Tho know¬ 
ledge of the principles, and hence the truo doctrine, is, according to tiro 
Siinkhya, obtained by three kinds of evidence—viz., perception, in¬ 
ference, and right affirmation, which some understand to mean the 
revelation of the Veda and authoritative tradition. 

It will bo seen from the foregoing summary that the Siinkhya proper 
does not teach the existence of a supreme Being, by whom nature and 
Soul were created, and by whom the world is ruled. It was therefore 
accused by its opponents to bo atheistical, or to dony the existence of 
a creator; and it is the special object of the Yoga system to remove 
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this reproach by asserting hia existence, and defining his essence (see 
Yoga). Tho truth, however, is, that tire SAnkhya proper merely main¬ 
tains that there is no proof for tho existence of a supreme Being; and 
tho possngos quotod by the opponents, to show that tho founder of tho 
SAnkhya dotted JVimra, or n supreme God, are quite compatible with 
tho view, that ho confined his teaching to those tuMira* or principles 
which in his opinion, wore capable of demonstration. Nor is it at nil 
probable that tho fouudor of tho orthodox Yoga would havo propounded 
his system as supplementary to that of tho SAnkhya proper, had there 
been that incompatible antagonism between them which must separato 
on atheistical from a thcistical philosophy. Tho Suukhya system 
underwent a mythological development in tho Punln'ns, in tho most 
important of which it is followed ns tho bnsis of tlioir cosmogony. 
Thus, Piukr'ili, or nature, is identified by thorn with Mtv/A, or tho 
enorgy of BrahmA; and tho Matsyn-Purun'a ntfirras that Budtlhi, or 
Mahat, tho intellectual principle, through tho three qualities, goodness, 
passion, and sin," being ono form l>eoonic» tho throe gods. BrahmA, 
Vislin'o. and S'iva.” Tiro most important development, lwncver, of 
the SAnkhya is that by the Buddhistic doctrine, which is mainly based 
on iU Tho Suukhya system is probably tho oldest of lire Hindu 
systems of philosophy; for its chief principles are, with more or less 
detail, already contained in tlio chief Upanisbnds (soe Veda); but 
nil ether tho form in which it has como down to us, and in which it is 
now spoken of as the SAnkhya, is also older than tlint in wliich the 
other systems are preserved, is a question ns yet not solved by Sanskrit 
philology. That this form, however, is not tho oldest one, is borno 
out, for iusteuco, by tho differences which ovist between the SAnkhya 
doctrine of the Upanbhads and tho doctrino propounded in the first 
book of tho Institutes of Moira on tho ono aide, and tho doctriuo of tho 
actual SAnkhya on the oilier. 
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Tho reputed foundor of tho actual Shnkhyn is KapOa (lit. towny), 
who is assorted to have been a sou of Brahma, or, as others prefer, au 
incarnation of Vbhn'u. Ho taught hb system in Sutra* (q. v.). which, 
distributed in six lectures, bear tlio name of 8-'uikl.p,-Prit*eha>in. 
The'oldcst commentary on this work b that by Aniruddhd; another 
is that by Vijnanabhilahu. The beat summary of tho SAnkhya doctrino 
ia given by X's'wara Kr'ishn'a, in lib Sdnkhya-Kdrika, edited by II. II. 
Wilson, with a translation of the text by II. T. Colebrookc, and a 
translation of the commentary of Gnud'apada by himself (Oxford, 1837). 
For tho vorious theories, ooncoming tho word Sankhyo, and the foundor 
of tho system, Kapila, and for tho literature relating to it, see tho 
elaborate and excellent preface by Fitzedsrard Hall to his edition of tho 
SdnkJiya-Prdvachana, with tho commentary of VynAnabhikshu. in tho 
DibliothtM Indio (Calcutta, 1850); and see also lib valuable Contri¬ 
bution towards an Index to the BiUiogruphtj of the Indian Philosophical 
Systems (Calcutta, 1850). Amongst essays on tho Sfinkliyo philosophy, 
tho most reliable still remains that by H. T. Colcbr»ko, reprinted from 
tho Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic Society, in his Miscellaneous 
Essays (London. 1837), vol. i. p. 287, ff.» 


SANSCARA, on SANSKARA. 

Sakscara. or Sassicaba (lit. completing, perfecting), is the nomo of the 
ton essential rites or ceremonies of tho Hindus of tho first three castes. 
Thoy are tho ceremonies to bo performed at tho coaicption of a child; 
on vitality in the fajtos, in tho fourth, sixth, or eighth month of 

• R. a. BliAiiiuW, The SinVhjs Thilowplij. Bornluy. 1371. WcUr, Tod. 
Lit. , 252 ff. 
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pregnancy; and at the timo of his birth, loforo dividing the navel 
string; the ceremony of naming the child on the tenth, eleventh, or 
hundred and first day; tho ccromony of carrying the child out to see 
tho moon on the third lunar day of the third light fortuight, or to we 
the sun io tho third or fourth month ; of feeding him in the sixth or 
eighth month (or at other stated periods); tho ceremony of tonsure in 
tho second or third year; of investiture with tho siring in the fifth, 
eighth, or sixteenth year—when he is handed to a guru to become a 
religious student; and the ceremony of marriage, after he has com¬ 
pleted his studios, and is fit to perform the sacrifices ordained by his 
sacred writings. 


SANSCRIT. 

Saxsok’it, or Saxskk'it (from tho Sanscrit *i»i=Gr. t\jn, • with, 
together,’ and Mia, ' done,’ with an epenthetic s, imparting greater 
emphasis to tho sense of tho compound; honce, 1 thoroughly done, 
finished, accomplished") is the name of the ancient language of the 
Hindus j in which their whole sacred literature, and by far the greatest 
amount of their numerous ritual, legal, poetical, and wientifio worts 
aro written. Sanscrit belongs to that stock of languages commonly 
called tho Indo-European, or Indo-Gormanic, which includes tho Indian, 
the Medo-Pereian, the Greco-Latin, tho Germanic, the Lithoanian- 
Slovonian, and tho Gnllo-Keltio families. It is thoreforo intimately 
allied to tho ancient and modern languages comprised in each of these 
families, itself being tho parent of the Pr/fk/il (q. v.) dialects, the P6U 
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(q. v ). and the languages spokcu in the north of India. Compared 
with the ancient language* kindred with it. Sanscrit has come down to 
us in a stato of preservation and development so much superior to theirs, 
that it must be looked upon as the principal means which enables us to 
understand the affinity, and in general the linguistic Ians which per¬ 
vade the structure of these languages. The essay of Frans Bopp, 
UtUr das Conjtgalioui-SifHaoi da- Saiukril-Spraehe, dated 10th May, 
1810 , began n new era in the study of language. 

Then aro Wo great poriods into which tho history of the Sanscrit 
language may be conveniently divided: tho first embracing tho lon- 
guago os contained in tho Vedic hymns (seo Veda); and tho second, 
that represented by tho so-cnllcd classical Sanscrit, in which tho epic 
works, tiro law-codos, and tho later literature ore written. Between 
the two there is a transition period of tho language, to which the Brdli- 
ma'iia and ritual portion of tiro Vedas, and the Upauishad*. may be 
assigned. Iu tho language of the Vodic hymns, the grammar is less 
dovoloped and much less settled than iu the classical Sauscrit; it con¬ 
tains, moreover, many forms which at tho second period became 
obsolete, or altogether disappeared from use; the structure of its 
sentences, too, is simpler, though it is more elliptical than in classical 
poetry. Another main difference between tlic two periods lies in tho 
sense of its words. Though this is tho same iu many words of the 
Vedic hymns and tho classical literature, still there are numerous words, 
which, though the samo in form at both periods, have a sonso which 
differs according as it belongs to tho one or the other class of writings. 
The difficulty thus presented by the Vodic hymns is in a great 
measure removed by tho commentators who explain the meanings of 
tho Vedic words, and, in doing so, follow tradition, which, considering 
the peculiarities of Hindu history, and also internal evidence, is in all 
probability immemorial, and therefore tho safest if not the only gnido 
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in the undemanding of the oldest Vedic works. That their explana¬ 
tions may have become unsafe in some instances, would lie but natural; 
but it is certain that llicso instances are the rare exceptions; and it is 
likewiso certain that when modern Sanscritists—and several of theso 
only imperfectly acquaintod >vith Sanscrit grammar—have attempted 
to supereedo those traditional meanings by interpretations which they 
suppose better suited to tho context, or to some assumed etymology of 
their own, their rendering may better adapt tho Vodic to the classical 
vocabulary, but is sure to falsify that understanding which the Hindu 
mind l»»d of its oldest end most sacred works, and on which its further 
historical development is based. In tlie transition period of tho Briih- 
marts and ritual portion of the Vedas and tho Upanishods, grammar 
and vocabulary offer similar difficulties to those of tho Vedio hymns j 
but though for this reason the aid of the commentaries is likewise 
indispensable, tboy are much less numerous: and in those works of 
this extended period, which probably were composed at the classical 
epoch, tho difference between the two is even inconsiderable. In 
comparing Sanscr’it with other kindred languages, it is therefore neces¬ 
sary not to lose sight of these periods of the language, and of tlic 
peculiarities inherent in them. 


SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 

The most natural, nud, at the same tirao, tlio most scientific distribu¬ 
tion of Sanscrit literature would be that according to the elates at which 
its writings wore composed. The actual condition of Sanscrit philology, 
however, renders such a course impossible; for, with the exception of a 
very few works, no date whatever is known to which thoy could bo safely 
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assigned. (See India— Jteliyim ; Veda). In .pile, therefore, of an 
apparent plausibility with which somo authors lure propounded a 
regular literary chronology of Sanscrit works, even with figures or dates 
appended to them, tbo general reader will do well to look upon all such 
dates ns imaginary, and to rest satisfied with the hopo. that perhaps 
future results of Sanscrit philology may afford a more satisfactory 
settlement of this veiod question of Sanscrit cluonology. Under theso 
circumstances, tho only possible arrangomout of Sanscrit literature 
is that suggostod by thoir contents, irrespectively of tho time at which 
they were composed, but, under each head, in that ordor which, within 
largo margins, may be suggostiro of consecutivcncss. 

1. BtUgum Literature .—It comprises, in tho first place, tho Vedas, 
and tho mystical, philosophical, and ritual works connected with them 
(soc Voda and Upauishod); and secondly, tho Porun'ns (q. v.) and 
Tantras (q. v.), besides prayer-books and smaller works, and treatises of 
less importance relating to tlio modem worship, based on tho two latter 
classes of works. 

2. Law Literature .—It is comprised under tho name of Dharaui- 
s'lhtrn (from Marina, bn— religions and civil—and s’ailra, book), 
ami its origin is traccablo to tho ritual Sutra, relating to die Vedas. 
A complete DluumasYistm consists of three portions: the first treating 
of Ackara, or * established rules of conduct,' comprising soch matters os 
education, marriage, tho funeral rites, tire duties of a king. Ac.; tho 
second treating of Vyavahara, or judicature, including law. private and 
criminal, and under tho former, for instance, tho law of inheritance and 
adoption; tho third, on Progne'Mtla, or penance, treating, besides this 
subject, also of impurity, tho duties of a devotee, transmigration, and 
final beatitude. Tho chief extant representatives of this class are tho 
codes of Manu (q. v.) and Yiynavalkya (q. v.). Less complete than tho 
latter—for it docs not contain tluc Vyliavahara portion—is the code of 
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Parua'ara (q. t.); but it deserves spociol mention, ns tho modern 
Hindus consider it to have boon especially composed for tho requirements 
of tho Knliyuga, or the present mundane Age, and ns it i* cited, there¬ 
fore, as tin authority, for instance, on tho question, and in favour, of 
the remarriage of Hindu widows. For practical purposes, especially 
those con coming Vyavaliara. the chief actual authorities are tho com¬ 
mentaries on Mnnu, YajnaniU.ya. and similar works, and tho digests 
which have grown up from them. Amongst tho former, the Mildkshora 
by Vijniroeo'wara, occupies tho principal rank; and amongst tho 
latter, tho Chintiiman'i, Vitamilioibiija, Vyotuhdra-matfulcka.Smi'itichuit- 
driki 1 , and Yynahufi-Modh'Myo, which gcnenilly defer to the authority 
of the MUdhhtira; and. besides these, tho D/iyabhdju of JimOtavi.huns, 
which, liko tho Ddyitotuca of RAghuuandana. differs from it on several 
important questions, for instance, on that relating to the hereditary 
rights of women. As on tho Vynvahira, thcro aro numerous suiallor 
treatises on the Acb&ra and Pruyas'cbiUa. 

8. PtMical Literature. — (a.) Tho two great epic poems. Seo 
RAmiyan’a and Mohabbdrata. 

(b.) The Modem Epic Pomi.— Their subjcKt-mattcr is entirely 
borrowed from tho two great epic poems and other legendary works; 
and their only merit consists in tho art bestowed by tboir authors on 
tho versification, and all that relates to tho resthelical canon of Hindu 
poets, which, in some respects, may meet with tho approbation of 
western critics, but, in others, would require in tho European reader a 
total abnegation of his ideas of poetical beauty, in order to make theso 
pooms acceptable to him. Minute descriptiveucos, elaborateness of 
diction, and an abundance of figures of speech, aro some of tho 
characteristics of these poems, amongst which those of Kalidasa approach 
nearest our standard of poetical worth. One of them, the BhotliMvya, 
which relates to the history of Rama, was purpc«wly composed for 
illustrating rules of grammar and formations of words of special interest. 
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In another, tho Idyliata-PAn'd'ta&ya , tho ambiguity of tho diction is so 
studied, that tho pcorn may bo interpreted as relating to tho history of 
Rama, or other descendants of Doa’aratha (see Rimayan’a), or to tliat 
of tbo descendants of Piln'd'u (ace Mahnbhnmta). The following are 
the Maha-k/ivyn or great poems of this class: the ItaghwBatu’u and 
Kumdnuombhava, by Kulidilsa(q. v.); Uic Nalodaya. also ascribed, 
though probably wrongly, to tlio same poet; tho Bhati’iiaiya or the 
poem by Bhat't'i; the S’WupulaUd/ia, by Magho. henco also called 
tho SfdyhakAvya; the NaisJuidhiyackarita, by S'riharsha; tho Kir&t&r- 
juniya, by Dhiravi: and tho Rdykata-Pdn'ftHlya, by Kavirija (i. c.. 
tlio prince of poets), as the author colls himself. 

(e.) Lyric and Erotic Poetry .—Several works of this class are more 
of a dcscriptivo diameter, and would differ therefore from what in 
European pootry might bo included under tins head. Tho principal 
works belonging to it aro tho following: tho ICiUtuahdra, or a descrip¬ 
tion of the seasons, attributed to Kilidisa (q. v.) ; tho MrghaJuta, or 
tho cloud-messenger, also supposed to have been written by Kalidasa— 
a poem in which a demigod, separated by fato from his wife, is imagined 
to make a cloud tho messenger to her of his woes, and incidentally, as 
it were, doecribcs his course over a largo tract of India; tho Amaru- 
falaka, or hundred stanzas of Amaru, on amatory feelings and scones, 
the natural sonso of which commentators have twisted also into one of 
a mystical character, so os to make them appear leas objectionable, 
especially ns they were supposed by some to have been composed by the 
cclcbratod theologian S'uukura, when ho had animated tho dead body 
of King Amaru (sco Sankara); these stanzas have an epigrammatic 
character, and share in this respect the stylo of the first S'ataka. or 
hundred verses on lore, by Bliartr'itaari; the BhamnitiLtia, by Jngan- 
nalhu IWd'itarija, in four books, the second of which is connected 
with amatory subjects, whilo the third is a bountiful elegy ou the dculli 
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of the poet’* wife; tlic Oiutyotimla, by Jayadeva, who probably lived in 
the 12th c., which, in ten section*, describe* the amour* of Kr'ishn'n 
with the cowlierdcases, his separation from his wife RudbiV, and his 
ultimate reconciliation with her, and which, like the Amanu'alaka, has 
also been explained in n mystical sense, Kr'ishn'n then being repre¬ 
sented as tlie soul which for a timo becomes estranged from the 
supreme soul, its original source, but finally returns to it. This poem 
differs from those mentioned before in being intended for singing and 
for representation nt a festival held in honour of Vishn'u; it combines 
tho lyric and the melo-dmmntio diameter. 

(d) Dulaelie Poetry.—A portion of this class of poetry may bo 
induded uudor tho former hood, since even such works ns tho 
Amanu’aiiika. and tho erotic stanzas of Bhurlr'ilutii luivc mudi of the 
sententious character; another is contained iu tlio episodes of tho 
ilahMiiratH, and another forms a considerable portion of the books of 
fables. Tlio diicf special representatives of this doss are, 1 tlio three 
S'alalaii.’ or hundred stanzas on love, good and wise conduct, and re¬ 
nunciation of worldly desires, by Dhartr'ihari. Similar piece* of poetry 
arc the hundred stanzas of Chdnaiya, and somo stanzas in tlicanthohgy 
of S’niwjadhara, called the S'dr/tgailhaiapniljhali. Others luvvc been 
collected in various modern anthologies, such as tho NUtumkaUina, mid 
tho A'flri<«D>r'(7rt*w/ifl. For the poem HkagarttJgUi, see uuder Yoga. 

(«.) Di/i»ta.<. —The plays of tho Hindus ore not numerous; thoy were 
only acted on special occasions, and the subject of the plot is with 
predilection borrowed from the legendary literature of nucient India. 
Hindu dramatists have little regard for unity of time, place, and action ; 
and with tho exception of Kulidata, they must l*e considered ns inferior 
in poetical worth to the renownod dramatic writers of auciont Grooec 
and of modem Europe. Resides the reasons to be sought for in tho 
religious, mystical, and metaphysical tendencies of the Hindu mind, a 
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free development of the Hindu drama was probably also impeded by 
tlto henry and artificial canon which neighed upon Hindu dramaturgy, 
and which, ascribed to sacred sources, and looked upon as a Ion not to 
1 « transgressed by any dramatic poet, did not allow much scope for 
poetical imagination, and would keep down any free movement upon 
which it might have ventured. The various kinds of dramatic per¬ 
formances. the number of thoir acts, the characters of the plays, tho 
conduct of tho plot, tho sentiments to be represented, and ctcii tho 
mode* of diction—all these were strictly regulated; to much so. that in 
spite of tho differences which must exist botween different authors and 
plays, there is still a kind of uniformitv which pervades tho whole 
Hindu drama, and must strike any ono unacquaiutcd with this 
elaborate dramatical canon. It must suffice here to mention a few of 
its peculiarities. All dramatic competition is divided, according to it, 
into two great classes—tho Ritpaka or pcrformanco. and the Uparupaket, 
or tho minor Ritpaka: the former containing ten species, from tho 
Niitaka, or tho play, par excellence, which represents exalted person¬ 
ages, down to tho Pmhataun, or farcical comedy; and tho latter with 
eighteen species. Neither class eontnins tlso species ‘ tragedy ’—which 
is incompatible with a belief in fate, ono of tho main features of tho 
Hindu mind. Every drama opens with a prelude in tho form of a 
duloguo between the stnge-managor and ono of his company, in which 
tho name of the author and of bis worn, and such prior ovents a* the 
spectators should know, are brought before the audience. Tho first 
part of this prelude is a prayer invoking the benediction of some deity 
iu favour of the assembly. Tho picco being thus opened, is then carried 
on iu the usual manner; but so long as the same act lasts, the stage is 
nover left empty, but tho ontranco of a new personage is always 
announced by a special person. Tho piece closes os it began, with a 
benediction. The princiiol characters of the play are die hero (nnyuia) 
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and tho heroine (ndyOA). The former is either lidila, gay, thoughtless, 
and good-humoured; or *'nnXn, gentle and virtuous; or dMroJalla. high- 
spirited, but temperate and firm; or xtd&Ua, ardent and ambitious: but 
as each of these categories is again subdivided, they become multiplied 
to 144 hinds. Equal minuteness is displayed in specifying the classes of 
the horoinea. Tho hero has his antagonist in the pralmdyaka, or 
countcr-horo; and each of these may have hb officers, ministers, and 
friends. The heroine, on hor port, has always a confidential companion, 
who is often her foster-sister. Tho subordinate characters aro dcs- 
criued as being cunuclis, mutes, dwarfs, foresters or barbarians. Two 
diameters, however,deserve special notice, as being peculiar to the Hindu 
stago—tho Vita and the Vidfukah,. Tlio Vita may bo tho companion 
ot a man or woman; ho is generally on familiar, yet dependent 
terms, with his associate, and though somewhat like the pamito of tho 
Greek comedy, yet not rendered contemptible; if a female, she is a 
courtesan. The PiduiAoko is the humble companion of a prince or 
man of rank; he is always lively, sometimes witty, and, according to 
tho definition of his attributes, he is to cxcilo mirth by being ridiculous 
in person, sge, and atliro. Ho is, curiously enough, always a Urihmaii. 
Tho plays liavo eight, or, according to some, nine rnsn, or character¬ 
istic devours: these r <mu arc love, mirth, tenderness, fierceness, 
heroism, terror, disgust, wouder, and tranquillity; and they again 
consist of conditions with numerous divisions and subdivisions. Tho 
manner according to which tho form of speech is regulatod, is another 
peculiarity of tho Hindu drama. Only the hero and the principal 
personages speak Sanscrit, but women—with rare exceptions—and the 
inferior personages speak Praki'it; tho various, higher or inferior, 
idioms of that language boing adapted to their higher or inferior 
character. 8cc Prakrit. The oldest known Sanscrit drama is the 
Jltidchluikati, or * the Clay Cart,’ by King S'udraka, which, iu tho 
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opinion of H. II. Wilson—'who translated il in bi« Select Specimens 0 / the 
Theatre of the Hindu* —was written in the 1st cental? n.c. Of other 
dramas m»y hero bo mentioned Abhijnanalakuntedd, (see 8akuutalu) 
and TiknmonaJt, by Kdliddsa (q. »•). to whom also the drama Mala- 
vik&gmmilra is attributed; Sldlatiouidhara, Mahaetrachariia. and 
UUarardniacharita, by BhnvabhOti; Ralndeali, by S'rlbarslia; Mudrd- 
riiishasa, by Vis'ikbadnttA; Hauumanndt'aka, fabled to boro been 
composed by the monkey Uanumat (q. v.); and AnorgharAghata, by 
Murori. A drama of peculiar nature is the Prabodhaehandrodaga, by 
Kr'ishu'arms’ra, who, iu Uie opinion of Goldattlcker. expressed in the 
preface to his translation of this drama, lived at the end of tho 12 lh 
century. Its lending personages are all of a transcendental kind; such 
as tho supremo spirit, faith in Vishfiu, volition, organ of imagination, 
opinion, devotion, quietude, friendship, Ac., on tho ono sido; and error, 
egotism, hypocrisy, love, voluptuousness, anger, avariciousness. Ac., on 
tho other; and its object is to represent tho victory of the former over 
tho lattor. Tho general dulness of tiro play is relioved by a number of 
sectarian worshippers, who appear on tho scone, each eulogising tho 
truth of his own religion, and ridiculing that of his antagonist That 
this drama, which would baffle the patience of a European audience, 
was acted 'before King Kiititannau, who, with his whole assembly, 
was vory eager to see it’ tho poet relates in tho prcludo to it An 
imitation of this drama is the Chailan^ckandwiayi. by Kavikani'a- 
pure. For the translation of several of theso dramas, and an account 
of others, sec H. H. Wilson's Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus (it vols., London, 1835). 

(/.) Fables and Hamtitet.— Fables, as such, occur, and aio reforred 
to. os early ns in tho great epic poems; but tbo oldest collection of 
fables is the PmnchaUMtrm; and after it, tho Hitopadeia. These 
works arc considered by the Hindus to belong to tho class called 
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nUii'dttra, or work* on oonduct and polity, tinco tho mo rain drawn from 
the fable*, and expressed iu sententious rerses, with which they are 
interwoven. are the object for which these collection* were made. A 
different dans of writings are the ghost-stories, merely composed for 
amusement, such os tlio VtUilipanchuvinJaii, or the 25 tales of the 
vampire; and tho S'ukmaytoti, or tho 70 tales of tlio parrot; and the 
S'inJuhuBadiaUriiit'.iii. or Uic 32 tales of tlie statues on the throne of 
Vikmmudityn. A work of a higher order is tho Wi/uUkathd, the 
" Grand Talo,“ or KuA^rlUtiyaru, •• the Ocean for the Hirers of 
Tides." by Somadevn of Cashmere. Amongst narratives of the romance 
class, tho most celebrated arc, tho DnSakunuirncharilm, or the 
" Advoutures of tho "Ten Princes," by Dan'd'in, who lived about tho 
middlo of tho 11th century, edited, with an elnborato prefaco, by H. H. 
Wilson; Kadambari, by VnAibhatta; and tho YtUuvadatlu, by Subandhu, 
a critical account of which work is given by FiUcdwurd Hall, in tho 
preface to his edition of it (Calcutta, 1850). 

(y). Chnmidfi .—Historical works, in tho European sense of tho 
word, do not exist in Sanskrit literature. Tlio sarao causes which 
have clouded all Hindu chronology, and oven, at recent periods of 
Hindu history, havo transformed historical facts into myths, seemed to 
havo rendered the Hindu mind indifferent to tlie research and the record¬ 
ing of kiitorical truth. Tlio only approach to historical works is found 
in some chronicles, though these, also, are not devoid of fictitious 
narratives. The most renowned among thorn is tlio lttfritamugiu't 
(q. v.), or tho Chronicle of Coshmcro, by Kalhauo. A modern work of 
a similar kind, but of much smaller extent, is tho KihilWanm/dtoU- 
chtirilu, or tlio Chronicle of a scries of royal families who reigned in 
Dcugnl. It was composed in tho middle of the last century. 

4. Scientific Literature.—{a.) rhiloso/Ag. Sec tlio articles SAiikliva, 
Yoga, Nyiya, Yaiscahiku, Mimau-a, Volinlu. 
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(A). Grammar. —T1 rat a scientific study of grammar was cultivated 
at « very early period of Hindu literature, is Lome out by tho testimony 
of tho oldest glossator on tho Vedas, Yaska (q. r.). Tbo oldest extant 
work, however, on Sanskrit grammar is interior to tho work of Yiiskaj 
it is the grammar of Pun'iui (q. v.), which was criticised by Katyayana 
(q. T.) in tho VaiUikai. thlM, again, being commented on und criticised 
by Patnnjali in tlto MahMdthya. (See Pdn’ini, wboro some of tho 
principal later works connected with his system are mentioned.) 
That the Prdtii'iMyot (see Veda) did not precede lire grammar of 
Pan'ini. has been shown by Goldsluckcr in lus Pan'ini, his Position in 
Sanscrit Litcrutur». 4c. Of authors of grammars, not following tl*o 
technical system of Pnn'ioi, the principal are, Hemnehandra. a Jaina 
writer, and Vopndern, who probably lived about six centuries ago, and 
is especially esteemed in Bengal.* 

(c). Lcxicoyn^hy.— It consists of glossaries of words and dA.r(m-a 
term which may 1* vaguely rendered by “ root#." or “ radicals," though 
it does not imply, to the Hindu grammarian, tlio idea of a linguistic 
eltmeiU —and of commentaries on these glossaries. Tho oldest kuoun 
glossary of Vtdie words—nouns and verbs—is tlio NirukUt (q. v.) of 
Ykska. Renowned glossaries of cLmseal words are tho Amarakosha, by 
Araara-inha, wl>o is probably not later than the 3rd century after 
Christ; AbkitUuuuiwtiutmM, by Halayudha; tho Jfnimakmha, by 
Hcmachandra; and Waqntfs, by Mahcs'wara. (For other works 
of this class, see Wilsons Sanskrit English Dictionary, preface to 1st 
ed» 1810 ;» and Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, vd. i. p. 80. <T.)’ 
Tho glc-*nries of dhdius aro called DUtuptfk**. The oldest was 
probably composed by Pdn'iui himself, and is tho groundwork of tho 

• Colobrcoke, MU*. Em. II.*, p. 33 IT. Jlurnell, Cst. of T.njom, MSS., p. 37 ff- 

t Works, vol. V. p. 158 ff. 

J Sevoud «l, vd. II-, p. tC IT. Ear-all, 1J. p. 44, b ff. 
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rocovorcd; but »«vcral of his astrological treatises, and the scholia on 
them by BhotVotpala or Utpola ore preserved, and hi* B/UuiUanhila 
lias been recently edited by Dr. H. Kern (Calc. 1805). Another grout 
astronomical authority is Brahmagupta, who appears to havo written 
towards the close of the sixth, or tho beginning of tho following century; 
hi* work beam tho title of Brahuuuiddhdnla ; and it was followed up 
by Bhnskara, who, in the middle of tho 12 th ecu Wry. composed a 
colobrated work, tho SuLUmnlat'iromau'i, translated by Lancelot 
Wilkinson (Cak. 1801), Tho S&ryoiuUMnta has been edited by 
l'ilxodwaid Hall (Calo. 1850); and two translations of it are due, one 
to E. Burgess, in tho Journal of tho American Oriental Socioty, accom¬ 
panied with notes by Whitney (Now Haven, 1800); another to Bupu- 
do«a S’ustri (Calc. 1801); but whctltor this SiddhAntnis the Saura, one 
of tho five original Siddhantas above mentioned, or a later work bearing 
a similar title, is matter of doubt.* That Hindu astronomy is largely in¬ 
debted for its progress to the kiudrod sciences of western nations, may 
be inferred from tbo occurrence in Sanskrit of terms which are of 
Arabic and Groek origin. Thus, the terms hord, drainin'a, UpU. 
ktndru, Ac., are easily traced to the Greek horn, ddcanot , Itpta, 
ktntrou, Ac.—That works on Hindu astronomy contain more or fewer 
chapters or passages which no longer concern astronomy, but belong to 
tho sphere of astrology, can bo no matter of surprise, considering tho 
intimate connection in which, in India, religion and superstition stand 
to every branch of human knowledge, and much more especially to one 
concerning Uio heavenly bodies. Thore are, moreover, numerous works 
which are purely astrological, merely treating of nativities and tho 
influence of tho plauets on certain periods of the day or month, mid the 
occurrences that would take place at them. Among celebratod writers 
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on algebra, it must boro suffice to natno Varihamihira and Bhnskara. 
See Colcbrooke'a Algebra, as quoted above. 

(j> Medicine .—Tbe origin of Hindu medicine is referred to tbc god 
Brahman, from whom the Ayurveda, or " the science of long life," ms 
obtained by Daksba, who communicated it in bis turn to tbe Aa'wins. 
Somo time after this, mankind, in conscqucuco of their wickedness, 
becoming afflicted with numerous diseases, the Munis, or saints, met in 
tho Himalaya Mountains to search for a remedy. A long list of lluao 
saints is given by Charaka, one of tho greatest medical writers, and it 
is so far of interest as it coutnins several names known in Hindu 
history, and which thus may bo probably connected with tho early study 
of Hindu medicine. Tho two greatest medical authorities tho works of 
whom are still extant are Charaka and Sui'mla. Both treat of 
tho duties of physicians and their pupils, of anatomy and physiology; 
liygcology; materia medico, pharmacy, and preparations of mediciuc; 
surgory; tho diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of u considerable 
number of diseases; midwifery, toxicology. 4c. Several chapters iu 
* them aro devoted to omens and portents, ns well ns to tho evil in¬ 
fluence of plaucts and demons on the human body. Charaka. who is 
oldor than Sus'ruta, contains more mythological detail than tho latter. 
Of tho authorities quoted by Cbnrakn. Alreya seems still preserved iu 
a work, tho Atregaeanhitd, which is far kss seientiGe and complete 
thou either the work of Charaka or Sus'rata, and therefore appears to 
have preceded them.—Soc also T. A. Wire, Commentary on the Hindu 
Syifm oj Medicine (London, 1800)* 

(j). Architecture .—Treatises on architecture, sculpture, 4c., aro 
collectively called Si'pae'ditra. There appear to hn»o been 32, or, 
according to some. Cl standard treatises on tlicso arts, hut of these 

• JI»u in ZcitKhrifl dor d. Mor*> 0c*., «xi,6J7 ff A traiuLtioa of Cnamka. 
aeconiiuuuctl with the Sae»krit text, it iu progrew in " the CaU-ulU Jourral of 
Medicine.” 
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only a few are probably still in existence. The moat important of 
them ia the if dn atdra, which consists of 58 chapters, otch of which is 
denoted to a particular topic—such as measures used in arcliitocture; 
tho dilTereut sites to ba selected for building temples and bouses; the 
mode of determining the different points of tho compass ; the several 
aorta of villages, towns, and cities, with directions for boildiug them; 
the different parta of an edifies, its ornaments, podestals. buses, pillars, 
&c.; the various sorts of temples; the consaaction of porticoes, gates, 
palscos, Ac.; the eonstroctiem of images, and ears in which the gods aro 
carried in procession, together with the ceremonies attending the con¬ 
secration of images: tho mode of determining the propitious moment 
for commencing to lay the foundation of an edifice, Ac. See, for 
further detail. Ram Rax, Essay on At Archiuclure cf At Hindus 
(London, 1834). 

For a moro copious supply of tides of looks on tic subjects men¬ 
tioned, tho reader may consult Gildem.eater. BiUioAua Sonicriia. 
Bom (1847). and the printed catalogues of the Library of tho India 
Office, of the Sanskrit MSS. of tho Bodleian Library at Oxford, and of 
the Sanskrit MSS. of the Royal Library at Berlin.* 
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S'iv* (a Sanskrit word, literally meaning happy, auspicious) is tho 
name of the third god of the Hindu Trimuiti (q. v.) or triad, in which 
ho represents the principle of destruction. The name Sira, aa dial of 
o deity, ia unknown in the Vedic hymns, but established as such in tho 
epic poems, PurMas and Tantras. The worshippers of Sira (see 
S'atvxs) assign to him the first pbee in the Triinfirti; and to them he 
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is not only the chief deity, but the deity which comprises in itself all 
other deities. Thus, in tho S'im-PurAn'a (see Pcius'a), he is addressed 
us Brahma, Vialm'u, Indra, Varun'o, «* the suu and tho moon, a* earth, 
fire, water, wind, Ac.; but even in tho Purin'as relating to Vishn'u, hi* 
power is exalted in praise, and he is addressed with the utmost awe. 
The symbol of S'iva is the Ling*, emblematic of creation, which 
follows destruction. From each of his numerous attribute* or charac¬ 
teristics he derives a name or epithet. He has five heads (booco his 
name. Ponch&nana, Ac., tho fire-faced); threo eyes (hone* his name, 
Trinefra, Ac., tho threo-eyed). one of which is on his forehead, and indi¬ 
cates hi9 power of contemplation; and in the middle of his foroheud he 
wears a crescent. His hair is clotted together, and brought over the 
Iicad so as to project liko a horn from the forehead. On his bead ho 
carries tho Ganges, whose course ho intercepted by his hair, when this 
river descended from heaven, so as to cnablo tho earth to boar its fall 
(hence hi* name. Oangddhaia, Ac., the Gangea-beorer.) Round his neck 
ho carries a garland of human skulls; and his throat is dark blue, from 
tho poison which ho swallowed when it omerged from tbo ocean, churned 
by the gods for the attainment of tho beverage of immortality, and 
threatened to destroy tho world. In his hands ho holds tho trident, a 
club or pole, armed at the upper end with transverse pioccs, representing 
the breastbone and ribs adjoining, and surmounted by a skull and one 
or two human heads. His weapons are the Klinkkin, which is not 
described, a bow called Ajukata. or Ajagara. a thuuderbolt, and an axe. 
As tho destroyer of the world, ho is also called Kola (Timo or Death), 
and represented ns of black colour. Ono of his representations is also 
half-male and half-female, emblematic of the indissoluble unity of the 
creative principle (hence his name, ArdkandrUo, tho half-fomtlc-lord.) 
He is clothed in a deer-skin; or he aho holds a deer in one of his hand*; 
or ho sit* on a tiger-skiu, or is clothed in it. When riding, his vcbi.-le 
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is iho bull Nandi, nhom ho also carries as an emblem in his banner. 
Ho reside* on the wonderful mount Kail Asa, tbo nortliern peak of the 
HimsUyn, where ho also niles over tho north-east quarter. His 
principal wifo is Durgd or UmA ; his sons are Ga***'a »nd Kawti- 
>»»*• Olio of his principal attendants is Tan'd'u. who is one of 
tho original teacher* of the art* of dancing and mimicry, whence 8'ivss 
is tlie patron of llio dancers, and is callod ifaWmra (lord of tho 
dancers.) Resides Tan'd’u, n host of other attendants and companions, 
together with demons aud other boingo surrounding him, are named by 
the Punkn'aa. 

Amongst tho principal achievements of this god is his conflict with 
tho god BrnhinA, who was originallj potsossod of Ore heeds, but lost one 
through exciting tho anger of S'iro; for the fifth head of BrahmA once 
disrespectfully addressing S’iro, and oven challenging his power, 8’iv« 
immediately out off tho offending member with the nail of his left thumb, 
A similar panally bo inflicted on Dahlia, hie father-in-law, who once 
performed a great eacrifloe, but neither inritod his daughtor Soil nor her 
husband S'iva. 8'lre, iiOTorlhotow, appeared at the sacrifice; but when 
Sail, offended at (lie reception alio met with, throw herself into the sacri¬ 
ficial flames. S'iva eut off tho licad of Dakshn; and Daksha would hnvn 
remained headiest, had not tho gods Interfered in his favour with S'iva, 
who, out of compassion, replaced Ills hood by that of a ram. Beeidus 
these feat*, ho killed several demons— lluru, Andhaka, Tripura; nnd ho 
also reduced to ashes Kama (tho god of love), who, at tho instigation of 
the gods, undertook to excite the desire of S'iva to procrcato a eon, but 
was indiscreet enough to choose for this purpose a time when S'iva was 
engaged in flerco austerities. S'iva is especially worshipped under 
tho symbol of tho Ling*; but there are periods at which homage 
is paid to him also, under other forms, corresponding with tho description 
given alove. Hindu mythology knows, properly speaking, no incar- 
nalioir>of S'iva like tho*c of Vidiu'u; in sonic writing*, however, some 
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of liia tinm, especially that called Ubairuvr, and tliat called Virablmdra. 
are considered lo bo his aons or iuoarnalious. 8'ira, like Vishn'u (q. *.)• 
boa a thousand uamo. by which he is addressed; tome denied from his 
exterior attribute* huvo boon mentioned before; arooug the rest, the 
principal are /Vo or TaWd (lord); ifahttfa or JlfuWieo.« (the grew, 
lord); vnJiara (the conferror of happiness); Riulra (die terrible), or 
MahOriulni (the very terrible) and MuhAdtf (tho grant god.) For his 
worshipper*. ace 8'ams.* 


SOMA. 

Son* ("the moon plant," or AmUpUu mcUU) ia, iu tho Vodic hymns, 
the god wlto ropruaoiila tills plant, and olio of tho inoel popular doitivs 
of tho Vcdio religion. The reason for tliie popularity mint bo sought 
for in tho important part whioh tho juioo of the Somn plant played in 
tho greet Vcdio sacrifices, and probably also In its alcoholic and invigo¬ 
rating propoitici, which the nocrlflcor oxporionced when lie drank of it 
iu the exorcise of hie functions. These properties arc constantly 
doscribod or alluded to in tlio hymns addressed to Soma. Thus, in some 
hymns, Soma it said to exhilarato Varun'a, Ultra, Indra. and the other 
gods who partake of its Juioo ; and in auothcr, tho worshippers exclaim; 
" We have drunk tho 8oma; wo hnro become immortal: we hare entored 
into light; wo havo known tho gods. What can an enemy now do to 
us, or what can tho inoliee of any mortal effect?" In otlier postage*, 
tho juice of tho Somn is said to bo a draught of immortality, meJicine 
for the aick, and a remedy for blindness and lameness. Thus Som* 

• Warm, " OcKhicbto dcr Iml«Uc n R.ligion," p. 123, £, Zirgrabsfc 
“OMoalCffo ilcr UsUbuisehra QatUr," p.<t7, If. 
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Uoctmo ondowed with aupornaturul qualities and dirioo attribute*, and 
gradually was exalted an ono of Uio moat povrorful dcitiea. Ho !• the 
friend, holpor, and aoul of Indra; ho is tho alayor of the eloud-dcmon 
Vrttra. tho destroyer of foee, tho 'dispollor of darkness, tho creator of 
the sun, tho upholder of tho sky. and tho euetainor of tho earth, tho 
king of gods and men: ho is tboosand-eyed, tho moat horoio of heroe.; 
he is wiso, strong, energutio, &o. Soo the interesting article on 8oma by 
John Muir, in his ••Contributions to a Knowledge of tho Vodio Thcogony 
and Mythology." in tho Journal of ih> Royal Atiatit Society, now eories. 
rol. i„ pp 138, fT. In tho classical poriod of Hinduism, Some ceases to 
bo worshipped in tho character which he has at tho Vodio poriod ; ho 
then bocoraes the god of tho moon. This transition from Soma, tho 
plant and its juico. to 8ome. tho moon, which is percopliblo oren as early 
as in tho S'atapntha Brthmarta of tho White Y^urveda (seo Vkua), is 
apparently duo to tho belief, that Amr'ila, tho bo.en.go of immorUlity. 
was guarded by tho moon, and to tho ciroumstenco that, in the Vedio 
hymns, Some is frequently called or described as Am/ila. Tho myths 
connected with Some, tho moon, aro wholly different from those relating 
to the Vodio Soma. As moon. Boms was born from tho oyos of Atrl, a 
non of Brahman, lbs flrst god of the TrimCirtl (q. r.): and beenroo 
installed by Brahman as tho sororoign of plants, Brfchman'as, and 
planets. But after ho had acquired extensive dominion, ho bocamo 
arrogant end licentious, aud carried olt TAril (lit, a star). tho wife of 
Vr'ihsapati. tho procoptor of tho gods. Vr’ihaspati seeking to recover 
his bride, end some of tho gods siding with him, and othors with Soma, 
a war broke out. which ended in TArA’s boing restored to hor husband. 
The result, however, of her stay with Soma was tho birds of a son named 
Budhs, who bocaroe tho ancestor of a dynasty of kings, oallod tho lunar 
dynasty* 

• Weber, -Ind. Stud.” x., 352,IT.; Muir. "San.knl TsxU," II.,dCO, ff i IIL, 
201. IT. i V„ 258, ff. KilMl, - A Tract on Sacrifee," Mnnjiloro, 1872, p. 35, ff 
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9'iuudha (from tlio Sanskrit tTraddhd, faith, belief) U «hc name of tho 
funeral ceremony of tho Hindu*, in which ball* of food, and water, »ro 
offered to tho decease! ■nooslom of tho saorificer. or to tho PH/i* or 
mano* oolleetively. It i* especially porformod for a parent recently 
deceased, or for three paternal ancestors, and Is supposed necooasry to 
secure tho ascout and roaidonce of the souls of tho deceased in a world 
appropriated to tho manes. But this ceremony is obsorvod also on 
occasions if rooking as well as of mourning; and hones various S'flddhaa 
are enumerated—via., 1. 8'rAddhas which aro content, or tho daily 
offerings to llto manes in genaral, and those offered on the eighth 
lunation of orory month; A. 8'riddhas whioh are occasional." those 
for a relative recently doccaecd. or those to ho porformod on various 
domostio occurroncos, ss tho birth of a eon, Ac.; and 8. 8'raddlvas which 
are soJmfay, performed for a epocial object. such as ths hopo of religious 
merit, Ac. Tl»o proper seasons for tho worship of the msnee oollectively 
aro tho dark fortnight or period of tho moon's wane, tho day of now 
moon, tho suramor and winter solstices, eclipso*. Ac. Tho presentation 
of tho hall of food to tho doesasod. and to his progenitors in both Hues, 
is tho office of tho nearest male relstivo, and is the test and tille oj hit 
claim to the inheritance —Hoc for further detail, H. H. Wilson's Olouary 
of Judicial and Renan* Terms (I/>ndoo. 1835), under SViuMAu.* 

• Further on the article "On ll- DoOeknck. in the pro*r»t Admiaiilraliou of 
Hindu law." 
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Sots* (from the Sanskrit tit. to sorr. literally, therefore, a thread or 
string) is, in Sanskrit Literature, tho technical name of aphorUtio rules, 
and of works consisting of such rule*. Tho importance of tho term 
will be understood from tho fact, that the groundworks of the whole 
ritual, grammatical, metrical, and philosophical literature of India are 
written in such aphorisms, which therefore constitute one of tho pecu¬ 
liarities of Hindu authorship. The objoct of tho Sfltras is extreme 
brevity; and, especially in tho oldest works of this class, this brevity 
is carried to such an excess, that oven the most experienced would find 
it extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, to understand these 
aphorisms without tho aid of commentaries, which, however, arc 
fortunately never wanting, wherever a work is written in this style. 
Though there is no positive evidence as to the cause or causes which 
gave rise to this peculiarity of Hindu composition, the method of teach¬ 
ing in ancient India—an account of which is afforded in some of the 
oldest works—renders it highly probablo that these SAtras tvoro in¬ 
tended as memorial sentences which the pupil had to learn by heart, 
in order better to retain the fuller oral explanation which his teacher 
appended to them. Hut it is likewise probablo that this method of 
instruction itself originated in the scarcity or awkwardness of the 
writing material used, and, in tho necessity, therefore, of economising 
this material as much ns possible: for that writing was known and 
practised at the remotest period of Hindu antiquity, is now placed 
beyond a doubt, though a startling theory was propounded, some years 
sgo, to the effect that writing was unknown in India, oven at tho timo 
of the great grammarian Pin'ini. Tho manner, however, in which, up 
to this day. tho Hindus arc in the habit of keeping the leaves of their 
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book* together, seems to throw some light on the mine given to this 
aphoristic literature. The leaves—generally narrow, and even at tho 
present time often being dried palm leaves, on which the words are 
either written with ink or acrutchcd with a Style—are piled up, and, 
according to tho length of the leaves, pierced in one or two place*, 
when, through the hole or holea, one or two long itwigi aro passed to 
keep them together. Tho name of SQtra was probably, therefore, 
applied to works, not because they represent n thread or string of rules, 
but on account of tho manner in which those works were rendered fit 
for practical use ; just as in German a volume is called Band, from its 
being •• bound." That a habit deeply rooted outlive* necessity, is 
probably also shown by these Siltm works; for while the oldest works 
of this class may bo called Sfitras by neceisity, there arc others which 
convey the suspicion that they merely imitated the SOtra stylo after 
tho necessity hod pawed away, more especially as they do not adhere 
to tho original brevity of the oldest Siitras; and the SQtras of the 
Buddhists (see Pit'aka), conspicuous for tbeir prolixity, could scarcely 
lay claim to the term, if compared with the Stitras of the Brahmaniea! 
literature.* 


SUTTEE'. 

Sutter' (an English corruption from the Sauskrit Mff, a virtuous wife) 
means the practice which prevsilod in India, of a wife burning herself 
on the funeral pile, cither with tho body of her husband, or separately! 
if he died at a distance * 


• Weber, ■ lad. Liu,” 2nd «L, p. 1C. 
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The practice of suttee is based by the orthodox Hindus on the 
injunctions of their S'istms, or sacred books, and there can bo no 
doubt that various passages in their Putin's* and codes of law eoun- 
Wnancs the belief which they entertain of it* meritoriousneea and effi¬ 
cacy. Thus, tho Diahma-Purdn'a says : •* No othor nay is known for 
a virtuous woman after tho death of her husband; the separate crema¬ 
tion of her husband would bo loet (to all religious intents). If her 
lord die in another country, let tho faithful wifo placo hia sandals on 
her breast, and, pure, outer the Are. Tho faithful widow is pronounced 
no suicide by the recited text of the R'igvedn." Or the oodo of I'yAia; 
" Lo4rn 1,10 po«*r of that widow who. learning that her husbaud has 
dooooied, and boon burned in another region, apoedily costs herself into 
tho fire," 4o. Or the oodo of Anfh*i: •• That woman who. on tho death 
of her husband, ascends the same burning pile with him. is exalted to 
heaven, m equal in virtuo to Arundhatl (the wifo of Vasisht'ha). She 
who follows her husband (to nnoUior world) shall dwell in a region of 
joy for so ninny years as there are hairs on the human body, or 35 
millions. As a serpont catcher forcibly draws a snake from hia hole, 
thus drawing her lord (from a region of torment), she enjoys delight 
together with him. The woman who follows her husband to the pile 
expiates Uio sins of three generations on the pstemal and maternal 

sido of that family Co which she was givon as a virgin.No othor 

ofTMtnal duty is known for virtuous tromon, at any time after tho death 
of thoir lords, excepting coaling themselves into tho same fire. As 
long ns a woman (In bar succesai.o transmigrations) .hall decline 
burning herself, like a faithful wife, on Hie same fire a. her deceased 
lord, so long shall she bo not exempted from springing again to life in 
the body of somo female animal. When their lords have departed at 
tho fated timo of attaining heaven, no other way but entering the same 
fire it known for women whose virtuous conduct and whose thoughts 
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have been devoted to their husbaud*, and who fear the dangers of 
separation.” See for other quotations, H. T. Colebrooke, Digest of 
Hindu Late. to), ii. p. 461, IT. (Loud. 1801); and his •• Essay on the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” reprinted from the Asiatic 
Ilassarchtt in hie Miscellaneous Essays, vo). i. (Lond. 1837).* But how¬ 
ever emphatically these and similar passages recommend a wife to turn 
herself togothor with her deceased husband, it should, in the first plsce, 
be observed, that Jfanu, who, among legislators of anoient India, 
occupies the foremost rank, contains no words which eqjoin, or even 
would seem to oountonanoo, this cruol practice; and, secondly, that no 
injunction of any religious work is admitted by tho orthodox Hindus aa 
authoritative, unless it can show that it it taken from, or basod on, the 
rovoalod books, tho Vedas (see 8'ruti). An attempt lias of late yoara 
Ikoii mado by ItAjA IUdhakdnt Deb, to show that, in a toil belonging 
to a particular school of tho black Yajurvoda (see Veda) there is really 
a passago which would Justify the praotioe of suttee j but in the contro¬ 
versy which ensued on this eultfocl botwoon him and tho lalo Proforaor 
II, H. Wilson, it dearly transpired that tho text cited by tho learned 
IUj& is of anything but indubitable eanonlolty; moreover, that tbove is 
a verse in tho R'igvoda which, if properly roe-1, would eqjoin a widow not 
t<» burn herself, but, after having attended tho funeral ceromonioa of hor 
husband, to return to her homo, and to fulfil hor domeatio duties, and 
it seems, at tho same limo, that morely from a misreading of a single 
word of this verse from tho R'igroda, that interpretation arose which 
ultimately led to a belief and an injunction so disastrous in their results. 
S.o H. H. Wilson, "On the Supposed Vaidik Authority for tho 
Burning of Hindu Widows, and on the Funeral Coromonira of tho 
Hindus," roprinted from the Journal of Oil Royal Asiatic Society. 
sol. xvi., in his Works, vol. ii., edited by Dr. Rest (I^txl. 1802). Thst 
• Second cd., I., 133, IT, with lW.aww Conclf. »ot». 
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mi immense number of widow# have fallen victim* lo thin erroneous 
interpretation of the oldest Vodic text*, is but too truo. Some thirty 
years ago, however, the East India Company took onorgetio measure*, 
to suppress a practice which it was perfectly justified in looking upon 
as revolting to all human feeling", and nhich it would have likewise 
been entitled to consider as contrary to the spirit of tho Vodio religion. 
This practice may now be said to havo been successfully stopped: for 
though, from habit and superstition, ovon now-a-doys cases of suttee 
occur, they are exlromoly raro; and all reports agree that tho 
enlightened natives everywhere, except, perhaps, in certain naUve 
state*, support tho action of government to repress this evil of bygone 
times. 


TANTRA. 

Taht«a (from the Sanskrit (an, to bolieve, to have faith in; henoo, lito- 
mlly. an instrument or means of faith) is a name of tho saored works of 
tho worshippers of the female enorgy of the god 8'iva. See 8'aktas. 
A Tan Ira is Mid to oomprise (Wo subjects—tho creation and destruction 
of tho world, the worship of the gods, tho attainment of all objects, 
magical rites for tho acquirement of six euporhuman faculties,-and four 
modes of union with spirit by meditation. A variety of other subjects, 
however, are introduced into many of them, whilst somo are limited to a 
single topic, as the modo of breathing iu certain rites, the language of 
birds, boosts, &o. They always assume tho form of a dialogue between 
8'iva and his wife, in one of her many forms, but mostly ns UmA, or 
Pimtl in which the goddess questions tho god os to the mode 
of performing various ccninoiiics. ami the mmtrui. or pmycre snd 
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incantation* to he used in them. Those lie explains at length, and 
under eolomn cautions that they involve a great mystery, on no account 
whatever to bo divulged to the profane. The efficacy of these mantnn is 
deemed to be all powerful, and according to somo Tantras, that of tho 
faith in these revelations of S'iva so great, as to free a believer from the 
consequences of even the roost atrocious sins. Tho followers of the 
Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth Veda, and attribute to thorn 
equal antiquity and superior authority. Though such an antiquity, or 
even one approaohing the ago of the four Vedas, is entirely imaginary, 
the question of their date is nevertheless involved in obscurity. As 
Tantras are referred to in somo of the PurAn'at, they must have 
preceded these; but ne, on tho one hand, tho age of the Purin’aa thorn, 
selves is merely conjectural, and as thoro probably oaistod oldor Purdn'aa 
than thoso wo possess now; and, on tho other hand, as there might 
likewise have bcon oldor Tantras, from whioh the works now so called 
wero compiled, tho circumstonoe that Tantras sro quoted by somo 
Purin'as would not throw much light on tho dato of thoso now extant. 
It eeoms more significant, howevor. that tho oldest known author of a 
glossary of classical words, Amarasiuha (sec Isxieogrtphy, undor 
Hansxmt LiTRBATtmit). should havo omitted from amongst the inetnings 
ho assigns to the word tantra, that of " a sacred book; “ whorcas tho 
later commentators on his work do not fail to supply this omiision, which 
certainly would have boon on extraordinary one had Tsutms existed at 
iho timo of Amarasinba. If. then, this negntivo evidence has tho valuo 
which it eccms to havo. tho Tantras would, at all oronts. be later than 
tho firat centurios of the Christian ora. The works of this class are 
very numerous, and it is to be regretted that Sanskrit philology, which 
has already investigated, more or loss profoundly, nearly all the branches 
of Sanskrit literature, should hitherto have almost entirely neglected 
this particular branch of it. The principal Tantras arc the ,■ 
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haiya.ItudrayaiNala, MaMramahotltdhi, S’aradaliSaka, and KdlikdtanUa. 
—Seo H. H. Wilson. A Sketch of the ReliyUnu Sect, of lhe Biniat, 
Works, vol. i. (London. 1802).* 


TBIMU'KTI. 

TBiJioRTt (from tho Sanskrit hi, threo, and murli, form) is the name of 
tho Hindu triad, or the gods Brahman (masculine), Fiihn'u, and ffba, 
"hen thought of as on inseparable 00117 , though three in form. Tho 
Padma-Ptiran'a, which, being a Purda'a of the Vaishn'ava 
sect, assigns to Vishn'u tho highest rank in the Trimftrti, defines its 
character in the following mannor" In tho beginning of creation, the 
groat Vishn'u. dosirous of creating tho whole world, became threefold: 
creator, preserver, and destroyer. In order to create this world, the 
supreme spirit produced from the right aide of his body himsolf as 
Brahman; then, in ordor to prwervo tho world, he produced from tho 
loft aide of his body Vishn'u; and in order to destroy the world, he 
produced from tho middle of his body tho eternal SW Some worship 
Brahman, oilier* Vishn'u, other# S’iva; but Vishn'u. one, yet threefold, 
creates, proserves, and destroys; therefore, let the pious make no 
difference between the three.’ And tho Mattya-Puran'a. where speaking 
of Mahat, or tho intellectual principle of the S&nkhya philosophy (see 
Saskhta). aays that •• Mahat becomes distinctly known as three gedg 
through the infiuenee of the three qualities, goodness, passion,and sin; 
being ono person and three gods—viz., Brahman. Vishn’u. and S'iva." 
Apart, therefore, from soct/irian l>e)ief, which m«k« its own god the 

• Uuii. \Villi*ni», ' h.luu Wiwlmn," pp. £01 — 505. 
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highest, and gives him the attributes also of the other gods, TrimCirti 
implies the unity of the threo principle* of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, and as such belongs more to the philosophical than to tho 
popular belief. When represented, the Trimflrti is one body with three 
heads: in the middlo, that of Brahman; at its right, that of VUhn'u; 
and at its loft, that of S r tva. Tho symbol of tlto Tritnflrli is the mystical 
syllable om. where (o being equivalent to a + u)« means Brahman; 
«, Viahu'u; and m, 8'iva. See On. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 

Tiumiuioiutioh, or the posaing from one placo, stale, or condition iuto 
another, means, In the theological acceptation of tho term, tho supposed 
transition of tho soul after death into another lubsUtnoo or body than 
that which it oocupiod boforo. Tito beliof in suoh a transition Is ono of 
tho most important phase* in the teligions of mankind. It was common 
to Uto most uncivilised aud tho most civilised nations of tho earth ; it 
was Uto object of fantastical superstition, as well as that of philosophical 
speculation, and it St tho properly of both ancient ami modom times. 
Iu basis being tho assumption that Uto human soul does not perish 
together with Uto body, it could belong to those nations only which had 
already conceived sn ides of tho immortality of tho soul; but in pro¬ 
portion as such an idea is crudo or dovcloped. os it is founded merely on n 
vague fear of deaUi. and a craving for material life, or on ethical grounds, 
and a supposed causal aonneclion between this and a future Ilfs, tho 
bolief in transmigration assume* various forma, and influences more or 
loss the actions of men. 
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The lowest forms of this belief ere probably those met with among 
•oveiul trills of Africa and America, which hold that the soul, immedi¬ 
ately after death, must look out for a new owner, and, if need be, enter 
even the body of an animal. Several negro tribes onterUin this belief; 
they assume that the soul will chooae with predilection the body of a 
person of similar rank to that of its former ownor, or a near rotation of 
his; and they frequently therefore bury their dead near the house# of 
their relatives, in order to onablo the eouls of the former to occupy tho 
newly •tom children of the latter, and the princely soul# to re-enter tho 
priucely family; aud until the soul is thus accommodated, milk, brandy, 
and food are placed on the gruvo of the doceooed, to keep it, as it were, 
from starving; aud sometimoe holoa are dug in tho grnvo, to facilitate 
the soul's egress from it. In North Aroorioa. somo tribe# slaughter 
their ceptivee, to food with their Wood such souls in suspense. The 
negro widows of Matemba are especially afraid of tho eouls of their 
husbands, for at tho death of theso they immediately throw themeelvee 
into the water, to drown Uieir husbands’ souls, which otherwise, as they 
•uppoto, would ding u> them. Tho native# of Madagascar scorn to have 
invented a kind of artificial transmigration, for In the hut where n ronn 
is about to die, they make a holo iu tho roof, in order to catch tho out¬ 
going soul, and to breathe it into the body of another man on the point 
of death. From thceo and insUnoos of a similar kind, it will bo seen 
that nations which entortain such a boliof in transmigration, ainurae that 
the souls of tho deceased must continue to dwell upon earth, and that 
one human boing may to possessed of several souls. With them, the 
final destination of tho soul is n matlor of comparative indiffcrenco; iu 
transition from one tody into another a mere matter of chance, devoid 
—apparently, at least—of any ethical principle, and therefore without 
any moral effect on tho living, oxeept. perhaps, that of a stolid indifference 
to death, as often manifested iu tho plantations of the West Indies. 
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where negroes hang themselves, in Uio belief Out their bouU trill migrate 
iuio other countries, and there enjoy a happier life. 

Another, more poctirel, and in tomo respect alio, more idoel form of 
thia boliof in transmigration, is that which occur, in Germanic mythology, 
and is still entertained in some parts of Germany and England. 
According to it, tho soul, before entering its divine abode, assumes certain 
forms, or animate, certain objects, in which it lire* for a short period. 
Thus, it is supposed to enter some flower or tree, a roee, a vine, a plan¬ 
tain, a piuo troo; or to animate a butterfly, a pigeon, and sometimes 
also—if s person dios while onohantod or elccping—a seq«nt. a weasol, 
or a iBOOSO, The most popular form of those supposed transmigrations, 
however, is that of a pigeon, a representation of which bird, therefore, 
often occurs on tho oldest tombstones. When tho robber Matty, for 
iustaiico, under su apple-tree confessed his crimes, one opple aftor 
another, transformed into a white pigeon, flow Into tho air. They were 
the souls of tho persona murdered by him; only ouo epplo roroiiucd 
bemuse he had not yet confoaacd tho wurdor of hi* father; but when 
ho did eo, tho last npplo also—the soul of his father—assuming tho 
shape of a grey pigeon, flow after the rest. 

Different from this hind of holiof in transmigration U that which is 
Used on ethical grounds. It prooeods from the thoory, tlml llio human 
soul*, being of ditino osscnce, ore originally pure, but during their 
earthly career, lose of their purity; boing destined, however, to regain 
their original quality, are reborn again and again, until they have become 
free from fault, and thus worthy of re-eutering tho placo of their origiu. 

A belief of this nature was entertained by the old Mexicans, and 
proUbly alto tho Droids. It is mot with in a more developed form 
with tho old Egyptian*; but its real importance it obtained os a tenet 
of the religion aud philosophy of the Brnhmnnicol Hindu, and the 
Buddhists, whence it (swed iuto the doctrine of several philosophers of 
ancient Greece, and into that of tome Jowish and Christian sects. 
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Tli« ethical and philosophical value which such a belief may have, is 
necessarily relative. It will depond on what a religion or philosophy 
may call right or wrong, virtuo or sin; it will likewi-e depend on the 
notions which religion or philosophy may entertain on the origin of the 
bureau soul, on the cause of its first birth, and on it* ultimate destina¬ 
tion. whether this destination is tho merging of the soul into tbo essence 
of it* Creator, or a personal immortality; and again, the mode in which 
auch a personal immortality is conceived, will also noceasarily influence 
the modo In which transmigration is supposed to take place. 

Where the idea* on these question* have remained crude, tho idea of 
transmlgratiou, loo, ia but of little ethical or philosophical worth. Tho 
old Mexicans Imagine that tho god. OmtUuelU and Omtcihu.nl create in 
heaven live soul of a child destined to be born, and that by it* acre on 
earth it will either ascend to the abodo of tbo highoet felicity, or remain 
In an intermediate heaven, or fall to holl. Tire highest goal, situated 
in the booso of tbo sun with tho god IluiuilopochiU, Is full of pleasure 
and joy, and is attained merely by tho soul* of fallon warrior*, or tho*o 
who died in captivity, and women dying in childbirth. Tho second or 
intermediate heaven, cool and pleaaant, but of moderate sqjoymonU, falls 
to tho lot of men who are not wicked. Tho wioked, however, go to the 
abodo of darknoss; nod in darkness ooosisu their puniehment. Dut 
those entitled to the second heaven may, if they liko. also return to 
earth, in order to qualify thomsolvea for tho highest boaven, if auch it 
their aspiration. 

Of tho Druida, it is told by classical writers that they believed in the 
immortality of tire soul, oud in it* migration after a certain period 
subsequent to death. Little is known of the manner in which Urey 
imagined such migrations to take placo; but to judgo from their religious 
system, there can be no doubt that they looked upon transmigratious as 
a means of purifying the soul, and prepariug it for otcrnal life. 

According to tho doctrine of tire old Egyptian*, the human race origi- 
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noted after tho pure god# ond spirit* hod loft live earth; and iliie they 
did because the demon*, who inhabited tho earth, hod revolted agniuit 
thorn, and therefore tainted it with guilL But. in order to enablo tho 
demon* to purgo themselves of tho'tr guilt, tho god* created earthly bodiee, 
which tho demon* wero acntcnoed to animate, so that by expiation* they 
might regain their *toto of original purity. And three earthly bodio*. 
united to tho domon*. are the human raco; their *eul* wore therefore 
oroated at the aamo limo n* that of tho god*; and human life—the 
connexion of body and aoul—i* merely intended a* a mean# of purifying 
the aoul, which had rebelled against iu divino nature. All tho precept* 
regulating tho course of lifo arc laid down by the Egyptian* for this end; 
and tho Judgment pa»Md after death, in tho palace of Oairi*. decides 
whether it ha* been attained or not. If it has not, the muI must return 
to the earth ngain, to renow iu expiation*; nnd according to tho nature 
and measure of the guilt which it had contracted during it* prerioua 
caroor, it must form a now union with n human body, or with the body 
of an animal, or oven a plant. But if the soul is declared pure by the 
judge of the dead, it gradually aiconds through the various regions of 
heaven, to the highest abodes of the gods and pure spirits, presided over 
by Phtah nnd Neith, 

At tho time whon in India tho dogma of transmigration became an 
integral part of tint Brnlimanic religion, tho Hindus bolievod that tbe 
human soul* emanated from n supremo Being, which, as it were, in a 
state of bewilderment or forgetfulness. allowed them to become separate 
existences, and to bo bom on earth. The soul, thus severed from the 
roal source of its life, i* bound to return to it. or to become imigr-l again 
into that divine substance with which it wo* originally one; but a* its 
nature becomes contaminated with sin through it* oorthly career, it 
must, bo long as it remains in this world, endeavour to free itself from 
all guilt, and thus to become fit for it* ultimate destiny. Religion 
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teftchw that tliia U done by Uie observance of religious rites, and a hie 
in conformity with the precepts of the sacred books ; philosophy, that 
the soul will bo re-united with Brahman, if it u ndtrUanAt the Uue nature 
of the divine essence whence it comes. So long, therefore, as Uie soul 
has not atuined this condition of purity. It must be born again, after the 
dissolution of the body to which it was allied; and the degree of its 
impurity at one of these various dcnUis. determines the existence which 
it will assume in a subsequent life. 8co India, sec. Rtllgion and Philo- 
io/*Ay; and Upanishad. 

Since there can be no proof of Urn soul’s migrations, the detail in 
which those are described in the religious works of the Hindus, is merely 
fantastical, ami Interesting only so far as it affords a kind of atanda.d 
by which, at various epochs, and by different writers, the moral merit or 
demerit of human actions was measured in India. Thus. Menu (in tbs 
lath book of his •• Code of (war * " The slayer of a IMhmeo’a 

—according to the degree of his gullt-ia reborn as a dog, a boar, an 
as*, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, s stag, a bird, a Chin'dtU. or a 
l’ukkas'a. A BrAhman’a, who drinks spirituous liquor, will migrate 
into tho bodies of a worm, an insoot, a grasshopper, a fly feeding on 
ordure, or some mischievous animal. A twice-born who steals (Uie gold 
of a Brihman’a). will pass a thousand times into Uro bodiss of spiders, 
snakes, and chameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of murderous, blood- 
thirsty demons. He who violates the bed of hi. guru, will u hundred 
Units migrate into the forms of grasses, of shrubs, and of creeping 
plants, of carnivorous animals and beasts with long teeth, or of cruel 
brutes. Those who inflict injury (on sentient beings), becomo fl«h- 
oaters; and those who oat forbidden things, worms. Thieves become 
devourers of each oUier; and thoso who embrace women of the lowest 

castes, become ghosts.If a man, through covetousness, has 

stolen gems, pearl, or coral, or whatever belongs to Uie precious 
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aubitanoea, ho in reborn in lha tribe of goldimitha; if he has stolen 
grain, ho bccomoa a rat; if ksnsya (a composition of xinc and copper), a 
hania bird; if wator, a diver; if honey, a gadfly; if milk, a crow; if 
juice (of tho sugarcane or the like), a dog; if clarified butter, an ich¬ 
neumon ; if fleth, a vulture; if fat, a ehag; if oil, a cockroach; if salt, 
a crickot; if curda, tho crane, called Valaki;" do. A more general 
doctrine of the migration of asula is baaed by Hindu philosophers on 
the assumption of tire throe oosmlo qualities of lallm, l.o., purity or 
goolneaa; rry'ui, 1 . e., troublednosa or passion; and fa mar, 1. e., darkness 
or sin, with which tho human soul may become endued. And on this 
doctrine, again, Msnu and other writers build an elaborate theory of the 
various births to which tho soul may become subject. Manu, for 
insLanoe, toachos that "soul, endued with the quality of inirm*. attain 
the condition of deities; thoao having the quality of tojat, the condition 
of men; and those having the quality of famor, the condition of beasts.' 
Kadi of thoao conditions, ho continues, is, according to the acU or 
knonlodgo of tho aoul, threofold: tho lowest, tho middle, and the 
highoet. » The lowest embodiment of the quality lam at 1s Inanimate 
objocta, worms, insocts, fish, serpents, tortoises, tame and wild boasts; 
tho middle elate, to which the anrao quality leads, la (lire sleto of) an 
elephant, a horse, a 8’0dra. a Mlochchha or barbarian, a lion, a tiger, 
and n boar; tho highest, that of a public performer, a bird, a cheat, a 
demon called Itakshas, and a vampire-demon. The lowest condition to 
which the soul imbued with the quality rqjai arrives, ia that of a cudgel- 
player. a boxer, a publio dancer, a man who livce on tho uso of weapons, 
and one addicted to gambling and drinking; the middle condition, that 
of a king, a man of the Kshattriya or military caato. a house-priest of a 
king, and a man fend of learned controversy; tho highest, that of a 
Gandharva or musician in Indra’s heaven, a Guhjaka or Yaktlta (two 
kinds of attendants on the god of riches), or another attendant on another 
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god, or tin Apraras or heavenly nymph in Indn'a heaven, Tho lowest 
state procured by tho quality of ttttoa is that of a VAnapraatha—or a 
hermit of the third order of life—a religious mendicant, a Brihman'a, 
or one of tho demigods travelling about in palace-like cars, one of (the 
genii presiding over) tho lunar mansions, or an offspring of Dili. Tho 
middle stale, procured by the eamo quality, is that of a sacrificer, a 
Ri.hi (q. v.). a god of tho lotver heaven, (a deity personating one of) the 
Vedas, (a deity presiding over one of) tho luminance or years, one of tho 
manes or progenitors of mankind, and of tho demigods called SAdhya. 
Tho highest condition to which the quality of lal/wa leads ua is that of 
the god BrahnrA, that of a creator of the world (aa i/artehi, or another 
patriarch of tho samo rank), that of tho genius of Dharma (virtuo or 
right), of Mahal, or tho intellectual principle of creation, and of 
PraVritl, or matter." 8eo Sankiita. 

It is not nocesasry liore to show thet this detail regarding the migra¬ 
tion* of tho soula is more or loss differently given by other authors at 
other porioda of Hindu religion, according to tho views which they 
entertained of right and wrong, of tho valuo and rank of imaginary or 
created beinga. and of tiro social condition* of men. For, since all 
orthodox Hindu writers agree in principle with Manu, tho quotations 
alleged from hi* work suffice to illustrato tho imaginary posltivoness with 
which tho doctrine of transmigration was propounded, and to establish 
the conclusion that this doctrine roatod in India on ethical grounds. 

It has been already pointed out that tho belief in tiro soul's life after 
tiro death of tiro body must prccedo tho doctrine of transmigration. As 
such a belief, however, may be traced in some hymns of tho Ifigttda 
(see V«oa). it has been supposed that this doctrine, too, is as old as this 
Veda. But, apart from tho uncertainty which still exists regarding 
not only the age, but even the relative age at which the different hymns 
of the JfigrrAn were composed, and setting aside the fallacy which 
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therefore attache* to speaking of this Veda as a contemporaneous 
whole, it ia necessary to ohaarra tint the only passage which has been 
adduced in proof of this important dtsoovory does not bear it out. It 
is tfao 33nd verao of the hymn I., 10t, and, according to the translation 
of Professor Wilson (vol. ii„ yp. 137, 138). runs as follows: ’'Ho who 
ha* made (this state of thing*) doe* not comprehend It; he who has 
beheld it, has it alto verily hidden (from him); he, whilst yot envoloped 
in liia mother 1 * womb, it tuljtel to many births, and hat entered upon 
evil." Dut the word of tho text, bahuprqjdk', rendered hy Wilson, 
according to the commentator, ‘'is subject to many births," may, 
aocording to the sumo commontator, alto mean, "ban many offsprings." 
or " ha* many children;" and at tli > latter sense it tho more literal and 
usual sente of the word, whereas the former it artlfloial, no conclusion 
whatever regarding the doctrine of transmigration can sufaly bo 
founded on iL 

The Buddhistic belief in transmigration it dorivod from that of tho 
Bnihmanlo Hindus; It agrooe with tho latter In principle, though it 
differ* from it in the imaginary detail in which it was workod out. 

Like Brahmanle Hindus, the Buddhists believe that all aouls have 
existed from the beginning; like them they believe in tho unreality 
and sinful ness of tho world, in the necessity of tho soul's freeing iuelf 
from the bondage of this world, and in tho casual connection between 
tho actions of mau in this, nnd his condition in a subsequent, life. 
Like the Drulimanio Indus, they hold, therefore, that sin is the cause 
of transmigration, and that by a total expiation of ain, tbo soul cease* 
to bo born, and attains it* final resting-place. But since this resting- 
place is to the Buddhists NirvAua (q. v.). or Non entity, whereas to 
Brahmanism *it is Brahman, or the principle of Entity; since thoy 
rqjocl tho institution of costo, which is the social foundation of Brah- 
manic lifo; since they do not acknowledge tho authority of the Vedas. 
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and the code* based on it, and therefore conaider as morally wrong much 
that the Brahmanio 'Siatraa enjoin aa morally right, iho standard accord¬ 
ing to which the life of a Buddhist U regulated muat difTer in many 
reaped* from that which governs the conduct of a Brahmanic Hindu; 
and his ideas of reward and punishment, therefore, as reilected by hi* 
ideas of the mode of transmigration, likowiae diffor from thoae of the 
Brahmanio believer. To eularge here on this difference is not necessary, 
for, after the illuatrationa already afforded from Menu, it it easy to con¬ 
ceive that the detail of the Buddhistic doctrino of transmigration is aa 
ftuciful as tlaat of tho Brahmanio doolrine; tlmt it ia therefore partly 
devoid of interest, and partly intelllgiblo only if taken in connection 
with tho detail of Buddhistic religion and literature (aeo Buddhism; 
also Lamniem). Yet it la not auperlluoua to point out one great difference 
which separates the notlone of ono class of Buddhist* from those of tho 
real, at well a* those of tho Brahmanio Hindu*. According to the 
latter, and tho great maa* of Buddhlat*. It is alway* the earno toul 
which ovor from its flrst birth reappear* in lie subsequent birth*, until 
it la Anally liberated from transmigration. But among tho aouthom 
Buddhists, another idea haa also takon root. In their belief the euc- 
ceaeion of e.l.tcnoe* of a being is aleo a succession of souls; end each 
auch soul, though tho roeult of its prodoceaaor, ia not identical with it. 
According to this viow, tho body dies, and with it the soul, too, ie 
•• extinguished," leaving behind only the good end bad acta which it has 
performed during its life. Tho result of these acta now become* tho 
seed of a new life, and the soul of this new life is therefore tho nccee- 
eary product of the soul of the fonnor lifo. Thue all tho succeeding 
soul* havo to labour at the solution of the same problem, which began 
when their flrst ancestor entered the world, but no succeeding birth ie 
auiraatod by the same soul. This dogma is illuatratod in their works 
by various simile*. One lamp, they say, for instance, is kindled at 
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another ; the light of the former is not identical with that of the latter, 
but nevertheless, without this, the other light oould uothavo origin.ted. 
Or, a tree produces fruit; from the fruit, another tree ariws, and eo 
on; the last tree is therefore not tho same as the first, though the 
fruit ia tho necessary cause of the la*U 

Iu Greece, the doctrine of transmigration—or. as it is there called 
itiHfmpiycAoiu —did not become the belief of tho people, but was oon- 
fined to tho teaching of tiro mysteries and the tenet, of philosophers, 
who probably derivod it, either directly or indirectly, from Egypt or 
India. According to some. Thales was the first Greek philosopher 
wlto propounded it; according to others, Phorscydea tho teacher of 
Pythagoras; but its importance in Greek philosophy it first obtained 
through tho system of Pythagoras, who, it sesms. bacarno acquainted 
with it through Egjptian sources. After him. it was Plato who 
assigned to it a prominent place in his philosophy; and ho prob.bly 
was indebted to Hindu writers for his vlewi on motempsyohosis. ss 
sipliinod in his dialogues, especially in Phadrc. Plato', doctrine 
was refuted by Aristotlo, but rovived. though in a modified shapo. 
by the Noo-PlatonisU. 

Since a belief that tho consequences of tho sets of man must follow 
thoir inevitable courso. and cm neither be arorted nor slopped by the 
intercession of a divine jawer. is incompatible with a belief in divlno 
grace, tho doctrine of transmigration or metempsychosis could never 
gain n firm ground in the religion of tho Jews and Christians. It 
deserve* uotice. howevor, that in both these religions it found adherents 
as well in ancient ss modorn times. Amongst tho Jew-s, tho doctrine 
of transmigration—tho Gilgul Ncthanoth— was taught in tbs mystical 
system of tho Kalbala, which pretends to divulge the secret of creation 
and those of tho nature of the divine and human soul. “ All llio soul*" 
tho Sofoir, or the book of " light,* the spiritusl code of this ayatem. 
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Bays, “ are subject to the trials of transmigration; and men do not 
know which ore the ways of the Mont High jn their regard. They do 
not know bow they are judged In all times, as well before they como 
to this world as after they leave it. They do not know how many 
transformations and mysterious trials they must undergo; liow many 
souIb and spirits como to this world without returning to tfao palace of 
tho divine king." The principle, in short, of tho Knbbala is the same 
as that of Rmhinanism, The souls, like all oilier existences of this 
world, it tenches, most re-enter the absolute substance nlranco tlioy 
have emerged. Rut to accompli-h this end, they must develop all the 
perfections tho germ of which is plantod In them; and if tlioy have not 
fulfilled this condition during one lifo, thoy must commence another, a 
third, and so forth, until they have in quired tho condition which flu 
them for their re union with God. On tho ground of this doctrine, 
which was aharod iu by Ralibla of tho highest renown, it was hold, for 
instance, that tho oool of Adam migrated into David, and will come into 
tho Messiah: that lira soul of Japhet ii tho somo aa that of Simeon, and 
tho toul ofTerab migrated into Job. Generally. It waa supposed by 
writors of this school, tho souls of men oio reborn iu men, and thoso 
of women iu nonion ; but also the roverse takes place, as in tho caao of 
Tliantar, who had tho soul of a man. and in that of Judah, whoso soul 
was in part that of a woman. And because Ruth hod tho sour of 
Thamar, sho could tiot bear children until God imparted to her sparks 
of a female soul. If the soul of a man, liowovor, it rebont in a woman, 
such a migration is held by some to be a punishment for tho com¬ 
mittal of great sins, as when a man refuses to give alms, or communi¬ 
cate to others his wisdom. And it is by way of punishment, too, that 
tho soul of a Jew is reborn in a heathen, or in an animal—a clean or 
unclean beast, a bird, a fish—or even in an inanimate object. Of 
all these transmigrations, biblical instances arc adduced—according to 
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their mode of interpretation—in the writings of Rulbi Manas9c hen 
I.roel, Rabbi Kaphtali. Rabbi Merer ben Gabbai, Rabbi Ruben, in the 
Jalkut Khadnsh, and other works of a similar character. Modem 
Kabbaliats—for instance, Isaac Loria—havo imagined that dime grace 
sometimes assists a soul in its career of expiation by allowing it to 
occupy the sauio U>dy together with another soul, when both are to 
supplement oach other, like the blind and the lame. Soroetimos only 
oue of these two souls requires a supplement of virtue, which it cbtsiut 
from the other soul, totter providod than its partner. The Utter soul 
then becomes, os it wore, tlio mother of Uio other soul, and bears It 
under her heart liko a pregnant woman, ilenoo the name of gestation 
or Impregnation U given to this strange association of two soula. That 
all these wild fanciea huve for thoir main ol(Jeel the explanation of 
obscure or mystical passages of the Riblo, and the reconciliation of such 
as are or may seem contradictory, requires no remark; the philoeopher 
however, must look to their basis, which is purely ethical. 

Among the early Christians, 8t. Jerome relates, the doctrine of 
trnnsmigialion was taught ns n traditional and osotorio ono. which was 
only communicated to a selected few ; and Orlgonca, like tho KnbUli.lt 
consider* it as the only means of explaining some biblical traditions, as 
that of the struggle of Jacob nnd Ksnu before their birth, or the selec¬ 
tion of Jeremiah when ho was not yot born, and many more sicuts 
which would throw di-credit on diviuo justice, unless they were justiflod 
by good or bad acts done in n formor life. Of Christian sects, tho 
Manicheant, ©spc-inlly adhered to this belief, but the church always 
rejected it ns a heresy. 

In concluding, at least ono great philosopher of modern times may 
here be named, as one whose views of the progress of mankind are 
based on the eamo doctrine; it is the celebrated German critic, G. E. 
Lessing, who endeavoured to establish it on metaphysical grounds. 
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11 ii arguments are briefly Uh»: The soul is « simple being, capable 
of inflnito conception*. But being • finite being, it is not capable of 
■uch infinite conceptions at the same time; it mu.t obtain them 
gradually in an infinite succession of time. If. boweter. it obtain them 
gradually, thero must bo an order in which, and a degree to which, 
thcso conceptions are acquired. Thia order and thia meaeuro are the 
aeiuea. At present, tho soul hna of auch aenaea fire; but nolther is 
thero any ground to assume that it liaa commenced with haring fire 
•ensea, nor that it will atop there. For, aince nature nerer take* a 
leap, the aoul must hero gone through all tho lower stagea’bcfore it 
arrired at tlial which It ocoupiea now ... . aud aince nature oontaina 
many substance* and power* whioh aro not acoeaaiblo to thoee sonae* 
with which it i* now endued. It must l* aaauniod that thero will bo 
future atages, at which the aoul will hare aa many aou*« os corrcepond 
with tho power, of nature. And » this my system,- he concludes hi* 
littlo but important ctaay. Dan mihr nil/tot/ Sinn*/fir din ilennhtn 
irin Itintm— In a fragmentary uote discorored after his death—" thia 
my eystem ia certainly tho oldest of all philosophical system*; for it is 
in reality no other than tho ayatom of the pro cxietenoo of the aoul and 
metcropeychosia, which did not only occupy tho apoculation of Pytha¬ 
goras and Plato, hot also boforo thorn of Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Persians—in short, of all the ange* of the But; and this oireumaUnco 
alono ought to work a good prejudice in ite farour; for the first mid 
oldost opinion is. in matters of speculation, always the most probable, 
because common sense immediately hit upon it.’’* 

• Wurm, U, p. W (T. Muir, to Jour. B. As Soe., N.S, I, p. 306 C 


UMA. 


Um» is. in tlie «|iio aud PurAnio mythology of India (see RMgion. 
under Indie), one of the principal name* of (be consort of ihc god ffira. 
Ollier nemos by which »bo is also usually designated are DurgA, Dni, 
/fdil, PAnatt, BAnednf, while there aro many moro belonging to hor 
which are of lees frequont oocurronce. as A'd/ydyunf, AmbikA. II"(ma¬ 
rt It. .ViVd. Ac. As 8'iva is not yet a deity of the Vedio period of 
India, such of thoso names as aro met with in Vedio writings hero 
there a different import from that assigned to them by the later 
mythology. Thus, AmUM is, in the Vnjurreda, a sister of Rudra ; 
KMI, a word which oocurs in the Mun'd'aka Upanlsbed la thore 
the name of one of the seven flickering tongues of Agni, tbs god 
of Are; DurgA, in a hymn of the Taittiriya Aran'yaka, is an epithot 
of the sacrlflclal flame; and UmA, when mentioned in one recension of 
llie as mo Aran'yaka (seo Veda and Upanlshad), and in llie Kena 
Upanishad. means the Brahma aeionce, or the knowledge of wlut is the 
nature of Brahman, the Supreme 8oul; and in tbit Ktiao site it 
identified in tho Taittiriya Aran'yaka with AmbikA. But since Rudra 
i* in later mythology a name of S'frw, and tbo Vedle Rudra is s form 
of Agni, tho fire, moro especially of the fire of the sun; and since UmA, 
in tho Kena Upanisbad, probably designator the power of Sdrya. the 
aun. it bocomoa intelligible that S'iva (q. v.), who, at a later period of 
Hindu religion, is both the typo of destruction and contemplation, had 
then associated with him deitica whioh originally rq>rcsentod tbo 
energy of the fire and the power or wisdom of tho sun, and that those 
deities were afterwards held to be merely different forms or names of 
ono and the same doily, viz., his female energy (soo S'iklss), or wife. 
Though this double character of the consort of S'iva is not always 
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discernible in the myths which are connected with special designations 
of hers, and though at a Into period the popular creed looked upon her 
fur more as the typo of destruction than a* that of diviue wisdom, yot 
the works devoted to her praise never fail to extol her also os the 
personification of the highest knowledge. Thus in the DrfmMdwya, 
the R'ishi Murkan'd'oya, in reply to a question of King Surotha. says: 

• lly Devi, this uholo universe, with whet is movable end immovable, 
ha. been created, and, when propitious, she who bestow, blowing, lead, 
men to their eternal bliss: for alio, the eternal goddess. is the highest 
wisdom, the cause of eternal blise, end also the cause of bondage for 
thla world; aha, who lords over tho Lord of tho univer<e.’ *nd In 
another paasago of the same work, sho is invokod thus: * 0 Dovl. thou 
art the seed of tho universe, tho highest MAyA; all this world is 
bewildered, hut. descending on earth, thou ait tho cause of lt« flnsl 
liberatlou: all the sciences are merely different modes of thyself. ’ 
Similarly, slso. in tho MahMMmta, Arjuna says to her: 1 Of sciences 
thou art the Brahma-science,’ Ac.; and in tho //urfiWn. Vishn'u 
addraeoet her m Saraswatl, the giddms of eloquonco. as Swill, 
tradition, and. of science, os tho Brahma-science, Ac. 

The myth, relating to thla goddess, who is worshipped in various 
parts of India—particularly, however, In Bengal (see 8'Akto*)—are met 
with in (lie great cpio poems and PurAn'as. in pootica) works, such os 
the KHm&rMmlh,,'* (see KAlidAra), «nd in modern popular co.npo.l- 
tious: but the text book of her worahippers is the DcvImAhMy*. or 

• tho mqjosty of Devi ’-a celebrated portion of the Jl/drfain'rfejw- 
Purdix'a, and considered to bo of especial holiness by the worshippers 
of this goddess. In the PdmdjWa she is epokon of as the 
daughter of Mount Himalaya (her nnrace Pdrratf, BuimatmO, Attrijd, 
QirijA, and similar ones, mean • tho mountainous or the mounUin-born •). 
and of the nymph Men*. whoso eldest daughter, however, was the 


Ganges. According lo iho Vi.bn'u- and other Purin’a*. .ho »u in a 
former lifo Suit, the daughter of Dakaha. who abandoned hor corporeal 
distance in consequence of haring been alighted by her fathor when 
he performed a great sacrifice, and did not inrite S'iva to share in 
it; but it was only a* Um4 that she bore children to her huaband. 
riz.. QanJa, the god of wUdom. and KirUikt/tt, the god of war. 
According to tho tlarimn/a, abo »u, In aaolhor lifo, born ai the 
daughter of Yaa’odd. and ok chained for Vuhn'u, when in hia Incar- 
nation m Ki'Ubn'a, he waa horn aa a aon of Dovnkl. On that 
occasion, aho w. killed by K«< i*.; bnt aa aoou a* he had dashed 
hor to the ground, ahe roao to the iky, leaving behind her corporeal 
frame, and became a divine virgin, to whom Uio god‘ “ddreued 
their praiaee. Henco I'er n-mee. /fnnyvl. A'umdrl, Ac., tho virgin. 
Thia connecUon between dio legendary history of Urai and Viahn'n 
ia alao briofly referred to in the DeafsirtM/wy*. though thia work 
ia chiefly concerned in the narrative of the martial feats of tho 
goddess. Tho latter cooaialed in the deetructlon by her of two 
demon.. Af-dA* and KuitaMo, who hod ond.n R on>d the e.latence of 
the god Brahman; and of the demon MxhhJx t. or UiMAdum, who. 
having conquered .11 tho god., had otpollod them from heaven, and 
who met Dovl, assisted only by hor lion, with a numborleea hwt of 
demons; moreover, in her defeating the army of CWA. and M-atf... 
two demon-scrvanU of S’umbh. and Ni^nmbha: in her killing the 
demon Xnkt*i\jo, who had a tort of charmed life, each drop of hU 
blood, when ahed. producing hundred, of demon, like himself; and 
ultimately, in her destroying the domona Sumbha and .ViiWAa thorn- 
■elves. In commemoration of her victory over Mahlshisura, a festival 
called the DuryipiijA or Durgo Mura, ia annually celebrated in Bengal. 
• The goddess,’ tho Rev. Mr. Banuerjca relates in his introduction to 
the JfdrWdV P"rto/m. '« there represented with ten umi, 



trampling upon tho demon, who is also attacked by her lion, and 
wounded in the cheat bj her spear. She has also laid hold of him by 
the hair, and is about to chop off his head. Tho moat popular com¬ 
memoration of this oveut takes place in tho autumn, about tho time of 
the equinox; and if the practice may be supposed to be 800 or 1000 
years old, it is not inconceivable that it was originally llxed at the equi¬ 
nox. though tho precession has ainco made it a few days later. The 
calculation of the day depends, however, on a oerUin lunar day; but it 
can noror be earlier than tho ecvenih of As*win, which is about the 
time of our preeont equinox: nor can it bo more than a month later 
than that date. Tho idea of tho possible connection of tho DurpAp({jA 
with the equinox, is suggested by the fact, that there is a correspond¬ 
ing festival about the time of tho vernal equinox too, in which, 
though it is not so popular at the autumnal pfyA, the samo group of 
figures is constructed, and the image of the goddess is in tho samo 
attitude, with the same attendance, and tho samo enemy.' (For a 
somewhat more detailed account of this festival, aoe Moor’s Hindu 
P<mik$o n. p. 160.) Throo weoks after the DurgApfyA, another festival 
in honour of this goddess, called the KAUpfyA, takes place, to com¬ 
memorate her victory over Chan'ia and tlun'ia. • The sable goddess,' 
Mr. Bnneijea says, 'is represented holding the severed head of 
Cban'd'a in her hand, with tho heads of his soldiors formed into a gar- 
land suspended from her neck, end their hands wreathed into • 
covering round her loins—tho only covering she bis in tho imsgo 
constructed for tho ptyA. The worship of KAli («. the Black), to 
which the nairativo (of her victory ovor Chan'd'a and Mun'd’a) has 
given rise, is considered by the Hindus themselves as embodying the 
principle of fauna, or darkness. She is represented as delighting in 
tho slaughter of her foes, though capable of kindlior feelings towards 
her friends. Sho is, however, styled the Black Goddess of Terror, 



frequenting cemeteries, and presiding over terrible sprites, fond of 
bloody sacrifices: and ber worship taking place in the darkest night of 
the month.’ (For this worship, mo also the articlo Thug.) With Sirs, 
■he reeidea on Mount KtlUta, the northern peak of the Himalaya. or 
in her own palace on the Vindbya mountain, where she amuse, herself 
with hunting. Her representations are numerous and rarious. Some- 
time, she is wen riding on a bull, with a trident in her hand.. serpent 
bracelet, and a hair-neon on her forehead; sometime*, fhan in the 
act of flghtiog Mahlahdsura. .he ride, on her lion (MMdU). the , 
latter aUnding betweon the frontal hones of her elephant. Or. as 
DWraKd/1. she Is represented ' eight-banded. two of her hsnd. being 
empty, pointing upward and downward, one of her right hand, holding 
something liko a caducous, iu corresponding loft hand, a cup; the 
neat right and left hand., a crooked sword, and a shield with ... 
emtossed flower or fruit: the euperior right ha.nl, an .gr.cultural 
implement; and the left, the nooe. to strangle victims with. Her 
person is richly dre-ed and ornamented; between her full breast., 
a five-beoded serpent uproars lUelf; she hsa a necklace of human 
heads; her onrdropt aro olophants; and a row of snake head. peep, 
over her coronet Her forehead is marked either with Siva's thin eye. 
or her own symbol; and her open mouth ehe-s her teeth and tusks, 
giving her a fierce end threatening aspect.’ See Moor's BM* P*»- 
ta. where, besides, other descriptions of imsgoe of this goddes. are 
given.—For the myths rel.ting to her. see John Muir's excellent work, 
the On*W Sunlit Tarts. vol. iv. <I*nd. 1803); the Marina, 
translated by A. Lsngloi. (Paris. 1831-1835); and the AfdrW/ey. 
P-rdn'a. in the Bibliotlue* Indie*, edited, with an elaborate Preface, 
by the Rev. K. M. Banncrjea (Calcutta. 1853).- 
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UPANISHAD. 


Upanuhad is tho nsmo of those Sanscrit works belonging to the Vedio 
literature which eontaiu the mystical doctrine of tho Hindus on tho 
nature of a supremo being, its relation to the human soul, and tho 
process of creation (seo India, seo. Rtiigion). Tho word (derived from 
the Sanskrit prefixes upa, •' beneath,* or "near," and ni. "in,* com¬ 
bined with the radical sod, "sit ") is explained by Uio great theologian 
S'fliitnm (q. ».), and ollters after him, ns meaning the "science of 
Brahman." or "the understanding of tho identity of Brahman and the 
soul," becauso " In those dovoted to It, this science mu to mt (or 
destroys) tho world, together with (ignorance) its cause j" or, in other 
words, because it shows to them that the world hns. besides Brahman, 
no reality. Orammatioal commentators explain its etymology ns im¬ 
plying that " sternal Hite rtpotn on it (upoitMUati t'rtyo sydiw); and 
Profeeeor M. MUIler has surmised that tho word " Upnuishad moant 
originally tho act of sitting dohn near a leschor, of aubuiisaively liston- 
ing to him," whonce it camo to mean "implicit faith, and at lost troth 
or divine revelation," But apart from the artificialneaa of all these . 
interpretations, it detorvos notice that tho earliest sense of tho word 
appears lobe that of "secret" or » mystery " (literally. " that which 
til$ or rests ttnealh "). In (his sense, it is mentioned by tho gram¬ 
marian Pin'ini; and it is very probable (hat, in his limo. the works 
bonriug (lie name of Upwnishade were not yet in existence (see Oold- 
atUckcr's Pdn’fnf, Ac., p. Ml). It may be assumed tint tlioso works 
derived their narno from the mysteriousuess of the doctrine contained 
in them: and perhaps also from the myxtieal raannor in which they 
propounded it. 

In order to understand the origin and purport of the Upaniahada, m 
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well a* tho rotation in which tliey stand to the Yodns, properly to 
called, it must bo bomo in mind that, though tho Vodic hymn* sro 
based on tho worship of tbo elementary powers, ond tho Brahmsu'a 
portion conncetod with thorn it chiefly concerned in legendary and 
ritual mutter rotating to that worship, yot in both these portions of tho 
Vedas, and especially in tho Brihmsn'as, tho •beginnings of a period 
become already rial bio wbon tho poets ralsod the questions as to the 
origin of tho world and tlio true nature of tho gods. Seo India, sec. 
Religion. A Amt attempt at n systematic answer to those questions 
was msdo in works which hear an Intimate relation to tho Brehman’as; 
and so great wm tho ano in which, on this account, ilicse works Were 
held, that they had to ho read in the solitude, where the mind could 
ponder in perfect calmness orer the mysterious problems in which they 
are engaged. Those are Arait'yuhii (from artu'ya, a forest). But as 
tho stylo and contents of Uie Aran'yakaa are extreraoly obscure, and w, 
through the dose alliance Of these works to tho Brdhman'as, of which 
somo of them form part, tho theological questions of which they treat 
are much overlaid with rituul and other matters which properly belong 
to the BrAbmsu'a*. a further progress made in the same direction led 
to the composition of works and treatises, tho diction of which is 
somowhat clearer, and loss entanglod with aatyacta extraneous to tho 
problems thoy intend to solvo. Such works and tree rises sro the 
Upanhkadt. Their object, like that of tho Aran'yakas, is to impress 
tho mind with tho belief in one Supremo Spirit (Brahman, os a neuter, 
and different, therefore, from the aame word os a masculine, which is 
tho nsmo of tbo Amt god of tho Trimttrd, q. ».), to show that this 
Supremo Spirit is the creator of the world ; that tho world Iibb no 
reality if thought of besides Brahman, and that tho human soul is 
identical in nature with that same Spirit whence it emanates. The 
reward tho Dpani.hads hold out to tho believer, who understands their 

15 
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doctrine, and firmly adhere, to it, it freedom from Transmigration 
(q. y), and consequent Comal MU'. The object and aim of the 
UpanUbada arc therefore the aomo na those propounded in the phllo- 
aophical ajatom. (** San.krlt, acc. Uuratun); and the Upa.ti.had. 
may therefore bo looked upon m the foronmnore of theeo eyatem. 
themselves—tlweo Upanishads, at least. which we may call the older 
Upeni.Uads ; for a. to tho moro recent once, and thoeo which bear the 
•tamp of a aeCarUn chamctcr. their claim to be reukod among the 
Velio writing, ie extremely doubtful, if at all admUaiblo. 

Though agreeing in the main point, of their doctrine, it i. caaily 
undcratood that work, of ihia nature, ranging over difTorent period, of 
Hindu religion, will also differ from one anotl.or both in the manner 
and detail in which they deliver their auhject-mattor, and in the 
degree of cou.plc.cnm with which they treat of it. Tl.ua, in acme, 
th. legendary narrallvo. and even ritual detail, arc .till con.idorably 
blended with the theoeophir.l apeculatlon-and tbcw aland nrarcat. 
therefore, tho Aran'yakaa. proUbly alao in time; in other., .nor. philo- 
aophical. tho nature of Iln.hman and tiro human *oul la tho only subject 
of inquiry: in other., tho proem of creation i. al.o enlarged upon, 
with detail which harmonise, more or less cither with tho ulterior v.o-a 
of tho VodAnta (q. v.) or those of tho SAnkhya (q. v.) philoeophy; aoroc 
Upanishads. .gain, capccinlly emphasise tho inefficiency, for tho attain¬ 
ment of eternal Wise, of the performing religious act. and of worldly 
,tudi«-tho knowledge of Uiwhmau being the only me.n. that le.d. 
W this cud; other, on tho contrary. In conformity with the Yoga (q. v.) 
doctrine, r-nign a prominent place to tho exterior mean., by u.ing 
which the aoul would qualify it*olf for union with tho Supremo Spirit; 
whilo the sectarian Upanishads, which identify this Spirit with VUhn'u 
and Siva. have, besides, the tendency of reconciling the popular with 
the philosophical creod. 
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Of tho older Upaniahods, a typical instance is furnished in the 
Chhlndogja Upenisluui of the S&maveda, tho framework of which is 
legendary throughout, and its contents allegorical and mystical. Ollier 
shorter Upanishad#. freer from narratives and allusions to Uie myste¬ 
rious import of ritual acts, aim at a more Intelligible exposition of the 
doctrino of the soul. Of their tnodo of treatment, the following passage 
from Uie KAthahi Upanishad will servo os an exomplo: NiuhiMtUi, 
tho son of Vtyua'ravas. having eome to the abodo of Yams, tho judge of 
tho dead, and obtained from him tho grant of throe boons, asks of him. 
for his third boon, an answer to tho following question: " There is this 
doubt i some aay that (tho soul) otitis after the death of a man (in con¬ 
nection with another body than this): others any that it does not 
This I should like to know, Instructed by thee.* And Yam a, after 
some hesitation, explains to him tliat tho soul and Brahman aro one, 
lutthatamnn attains immortality only by understanding this unity, 
and that, to errivo at tliia understanding, he must freo Ills mind from 
sensual dosires, and got a correct knowledge both of Uie nature of 
Brahman and of the soul. " Know tho soul as tho rider, and tho body 
aa tho ear ; know intellect a* tho charioteer, and wnnm (tho origin of 
volition) aa the rein. Tho senses, tliey say. aro Uio horsos, tho objects 
(their) roads; and tbs ci\Joyor (i.c., tho ridor) is (tho soul) endowed 
with body, ocnaos. and manes. Thus aay tho wise. If ho (ths 
charioteer) ia unwiso, and his manaa ia always unbridled, bis senses are 
uncontrolled like vicious horsos; but if ho is wise, and his Dianas la 
always bridled, his senses aro controlled liko good horsos. He who, 
always impure, is unwiso, and wboso manas is unbridled, does not attain 
fAnt abodo(of immortality), but comes to-the world (of birth and death); 
ho, however, wlw. always pure, is wiso, and wboso manas is bridled, 
attaina that abodo whence ho is not born again. Tho man who has a 
wise charioteer, and whoso manas is bridled, reaches the other shore of 
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the rood (of tho world), the higlieat abode of Visbn’u. Higher (i. *■> 
•ubtler), indeed, then tho olflOcU aro the senses; higher than the 
tenses it meals; higher then nanus, intellect; and higher than in¬ 
tellect, tho great one. the soul. Higher than tho great one is that 
which is unmanifested, and higher than tho unmanifestrd is Purusba. 
tho supreme spirit- But higher than Purosha there is nothing: he is 
tho goal, tho highest resort- This highest spirit is tho soul hidden in 
.11 created being.; It is not manifest, but is behold by those who can 
s«o what is subtle with an attcnUro, subtle intellect." The coincidence 
between the allegory. in the foregoing jmssugo. and that in Plato’s 
Ph*Jn*. imparts an additional Interost to this Upani.hod, which is 
valuable, moreover, on account of the evidonoo It afford* os to points of 
sgrcoincnt and difference between its view, of tho development of tho 
world and thoao expounded in tho SAnkhya fo. v.). Tho MuiSaka 
Upanithad is important for tho rolalivo petition which it assigns to (ho 
teaching of tho Vodaa. and tho doctrino of tho Upanlahads. "Two 
sciences," it says. tho knowera of Brahman toll us. •' must bo known, 
tho higher and the inferior. The inferior ia (tho knowledge ol) the 
R'igveda, tho Yajurrsda, the SAroatcda, and the Alharvavedn, the 
knowlodgo of pronunciation, tho ritual, grammar, explanation of Vedio 
Costs, pnwodj, and astronomy. But the higher knowledge is that by 
which that impcriahablo Brahman is comprehended. That which ia 
invisible, unsoiuble, without descent (or origin), without either colour, 
eye. or car. without l>*t>d or foot, eternal, manifold (in creation), all- 
perrading. rory subtle, undecaying—the wiso bohold it as tho cause of 
created beings." And in another place, the performora of tho sacrificial 
rites ordained by tho Veda aro said to attain, indeed, to Indra’s heaven 
in virtuo of their pious work ; but this state of bliss is declared to be 
unstable and porishnble. and these " fools .... drop (from their 
heaven) as soon as this heaven (the reward of their acta) has faded 
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Away. Fancying that pious acts, ordained by tho Vedas and codes of 
law. are the bighotl (object of man), these ignorant people do not know 
that tliere is something also which leads to eternal bliss. Having 
ei\joyed (the regard of their deeds) on tho happy summit of psradiso, 
they enter again this world, or one that is (even) lower. Those on the 
contrary, who practise penance and faith, and, with subdued desire, live 
in the forest, under tho vow of a religious mendicant, they, freo from 
sin, enter through the sun to that abodo whore resides that immortal 
spirit, that spirit, indeed, of undecaying nature." 

The TalavakAni, or Km*. Upanislind, rvhifh, being one of the 
shortest, is in form one of the most philoeophical treatises of this kind, 
puts in clearer language, porhapa, than any oilier Opauishad, the 
doctrine that the truo knowledge of the euprome spirit conslsU In tho 
consciouaneee which man acquires of his fnenymrity to understand it, 
since tho human mind being capable only to comprehend finite objects, 
cannot have a knowladgo of whot is infinite, 

Tho Upauishad* are not supposed to hare boon rovcnlod in tlie same 
manner as tho Vedio hymns. 800 Veda. Nevertheless, with tho 
exception of a fow confessedly modem Upanlahads, they are net 
assigned to human sulliorahip, but lookod upon as inspired writings, 
to which tho term SVwif applies. In several Upanialinda, no special 
mention is mode of tboir divine origin; in some, however, this is 
done. Thus the ChhMoyya Upanishad, in its concluding section, 
relates: "This (knowledge of tho soul) Urahmen (the god of tho 
Trimfirti) imparted to Prqjitpati (a lord of creation—tho patriarch 
Kat'yupa. as S’aukara explains); PnyApati imparted it to Msnu, and 
Manu to mankind tho Dr'ilttulilmiyuba Upanislind. which on three 
Oceanians gives long list* of teachers who handed it dorm to their 
pupils always a-rribc* itoclf. in lire last instance, to the aull>or»hip of 
" the volf-cxietcnt Ilrohmni (tlu> supreme spirit):* und in a similar 
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manner the Mun'd'aU Upaniahad aays that it was Brahman (the god 
of the Triinftrti), the creator of the universe, who first taught the 
scionee of the aupremo spirit to his eldest son. Aihanan. A» in tho 
cose of most ancient works of 8anakrit literature, the dato of tho 
Upanitliads also still remains quite uncertain, and, wherever given is 
purely conjectural. According to the native aystom, thoy aro clasoifled 
as belonging to ono or the oilier of tbo four Vedas, with which they 
aro held to stand in immediate connection. There aro UpanUhada. 
consequently, of tho Rig-, Yajur-, Sims, and Athamvcda. But this 
claaiiilcatlou has no reference whatever to chronology.—For a fuller 
account of three works, ace Profoseor Weber’s Jndlteha StuJUn, vols. i. 
ii. (Berlin, 1880—1S58J,* *nd hit/Ihid/miiefn Voriciungn U Ur ludiirhi 
UltraluryetchMu (Berlin, 1883);* Profcaeor M. MOllora UUtory oj 
AncUnt 8antkrU Lluntun (Lend. 1800); John Muir’s Original 
Samirit Tan, vol. I.—If. (Lond. 1858-1803); and the edition and 
translation of toverel of thoso Upanlaliads by E. Rocr, IK\jrndra LdU 
MUra. and E. B. Cowell, In tho llibHolhcca India ; alio Raja 
Rammohun Roy’a Trantlallon a/literal Principal Uo»ki. Pauagct.ond 
raffs of the Pads (l«nd. 1833). Tho names of 140 Upsnishads, ss 
compiled from various sources, by Profoseor M. M tiller. may bo found 
in tho ZtUtckrlfl dir Diuluken MorgmltinJitchm Ontlbcka/t. vol. xU. 
p. 137, ff. 


USUAS. 

Usmas (from tho Sanscrit u*&. ' to shine, to burn,’ and kindred with 
the Greek ICi or hrU, and tho Latin aurora ),' tbo Dawn,' is one of the 
• VoL lx., 1-173. 

t Sad. ed., 170-100. H>Ug. " Bmbm. nnd die Br.lim.nen " (1871), p. 31 f. 
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female deities of the Vedio religion of India (see India, ace. Religion) 
and amongst tlieao ia invoked with apeeial predilection by tlio pod* of 
the R'igveda hymns. The invigorating influence which the dam 
exorcises on body and mind, and the luminous and other phenomena 
connected with tho beginning of the day, form the subject of aome of 
the beat portions of Vodic poetry; and out of thorn Ushoa ariaea as ooo 
of the moat pleasing goddesses of the ancient Hindu pantheon. She is 
invoked as Mho affluent,' ns 'the givor of food.'and • the bringorof 
opulonco;' aho is askod to bestow on tho pious 'riches with horsca and 
cattle,'' posterity and troops of alnvoa;' and sho ii praised for tho many 
boons sho has showered on the womhippera who wore liberal to her. 
She ia the goddess ' endowed with an excellent intellect,* and the 
• truthful/ or fulffllor of her premisos. ' 81 m animates tho diligent;* 
when sho appoint, ' bipeds and quadrupoda (are in motion).' 1 the 
winged birds flock around from tha boundaries of tho sky.' and • men 
who liavo to earn tholr Irani quit tl*lr homos.' Sho rides in a * golden 
chariot,’ which is 'amplo and beautiful;' and tho Sanscrit word ft, 
meaning a cow (or, at a masculine, an nx), and also a ray of light, sho 
is not only • tho mother of tlio rays of light,' or attooJsd hy thorn, and 
rays of light are her banner, but lior chariot is drawn by • ruddy Ain#.’ 
or, as they nro sometimes colled • ruddy oxen.’ Less frequently nhe is 
spoken of ns travelling with harscu; for the homo, ss a symbol of light, 
is more especially appropriate I to the g»d of tho sun. Tlio relation of 
Utliai to other Vodic deities is of a twofold, a physUal and a litual, 
dmracter, inasmuch as phenomena of dawn are romneted with other 
phenomena of iiuturc, and as certain religions renmoniw are pnf.rmid 
at dot break On tbcoo ground., sho is frequently odJu-Hsud ss • tho 
daughter of lionvcn; ’ and when her' pmils' are ap.>k<n of, tlio com¬ 
mentator explains this word as implying ' heaven and <*rth.' Sim is 
further called tho daughtor of night (night being Ilia precursor of tho 
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dawn); but. on other occasions, ahe is also apoken of as basing night for 
her siiior. Sho is. besides, tho aistor of tho two luminous doiliea, Bhaga 
and Varuit'a, and tho faithful wifo of Suryu, tho suu. According to an 
old commentator (Ydsku), she would in ono passage of tho R'igscdaalso 
bo tho doily 1 who has tho sun for her child,’ either bocauso tho sun is 
bor companion, or bccauso ho absorb* tho moisture (i. thofroot); 
but os rui'ar/tYiUd, tho word, so intori>roted, admits also of another ren¬ 
dering, it is doubtful whether aho tears this epithet, tho inoro so as in 
another passage tho sun is aaid to follow Ualios as a man follows a 
woman. The As'wioa luing the luminous twin-gods, who probably 
represent the transition from darkness to light, and theroforo that 
intermingling of both which bocomee inseparable (see John Muir's 
• Contribution to a Knowledgo of tho Vodio Theogouy and Mythology,’ 
in tho Journal oj (h* Royal Aiialie SociHy, now eoriee, vol. ii„ 1800), 
Ushaa is callod thoir • friend ’—according to Siyan’o, also tlieir sister; 
sho ' follows their lustro.’ and ■ awakes' Uiem to partake of tho 8oma 
prepared for thorn; and in thoir turn they aro asked 1 to unito with tho 
dawn.’ Another god, who originally on physical grounds Is associated 
with Ushaa, Is India, tho rulor of tho bright firmament. He 
'generates (i. o., cwusos to appear) suu and dawn,' end 'appoints them 
to thoir oflko.' which is that of dispelling dnrknca*; but thuugli, ' wlisn 
(in tho morning), desiring (tho Soiuu), ho honours tho duon,' his nseon- 
dsney during tho day Iwomce fatal to her; for then • ho slays her,' 
■ brouks bur cluiriot;' and • bur shattered chariot rojaMiiig on (tho bunks 
of) tho ri«or Villus', sho dopsrts from afar,* Most of those doitioa 
become, in consoqucnco, associated with Uslias also ns sharers in certain 
sacrifices which aro olTered to her; and besides these, Agni, the god of 
Are, who carries the offerings to tho gods, and Soma. Like many 
of tho most poetical deities of the Vodic crccl, also Ushas is excluded 
from llm Hindu pantheon of tho classical period. Her pluce is there 
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Ukon by Anuta (the ruddy), whom tho epic poems and the Puria'a* 
make tho boo of the patriarch Kas’yapa aud his wifa Vinali, and tho 
youngar brother of Gnrud'u, tho bird-vehicle of Visit n'u. According to 
tho llahdbhirala, ho was appointed by tho gods to tho odloo of 
charioteer of tho sun, In order to intercept bis fiory heat, when tho sun, 
angry with .the gods for being exposed to tho enmity of RJhn, it 
was feared, would consume tho world. Where represented, Anuta is 
therefore orated before tho aun on hia chariot, driving hia horses; but 
aa the legenda deprive him of his legs, hie body is teen perfect to his 
kneee. 


VAIS'ESHIKA. 

VanfmiiKA is the name of ouo of llio two great division, of the .Vyuya 
(q. »•) school of Hindu philosophy, and probably n later development of 
tho NyAya itself, properly ao called, with which it agrees in iu analytical 
mothod of treating the subjects of human research, but from which it 
dilTcre in tho aimngemont of its topics, and more especially by lu 
doctrine of atomic individualities or t-ft’siAnr—whence its nunie is 
derived. 

Tho topic* or categories (ftuUrtluu) under which Kan'dda, tlio 
founder of this ay*lorn, arranges his aubjoct-mattor, are tho following 
six: (1) substance, (8) quality, (3) action, (4) goncrality, (5) atomic 
individuality, and (6; co-inhcrcnco; and later writers of bis school add 
to these a seventh category, viz., ooo-exlauuce. 1. Substance is tho 
intimate cause of an aggregate edict; it ia that in which qualities abide, 
aud in which action takoa place. It is ninefold, viz., earth, water, 
light, air. other, time. S|SKO, soul, and nuimu, or the organ of affection. 
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3. Quality is unitsd with saUtanc*; it comprise* the following 34: 
colour, savour, odour, fc«l, nuiabor. dimension, serenity. conjunction, 
d inunction, priority, posteriority, grmrity. fluidity. viscidity, sound, 
under*U-idiug, plenum, paio. desire, aversion, Tolition or effort, merit, 
demerit, and id f-ie*ti lotion. 8. Action consists in motion, and abidoe 
in tulotance alone. It affccta • tingle, that is, a finite eubetance, 
which ii matter. Action ia either motion upward* or motion down- 
wards, or contraction or expansion, or motion onwards. 4. Generality 
abides in subttonc*. quality. ami action. It is of two kinds, higher 
and lower—genua and specie*. ft. Atomic iodiridnality reaidee in 
eternal tulaUnccs, by which are meant the organ of affection, soul, 
time, space, ether, earth, water, light, and air; it is tho ultimate 
difference, technically called ru’reha; each difference* are endleee; 
and two atoms of tho same tuUtance. though homogeneous with one 
another, differ merely in eo far aa they exclude one another, fi. Co- 
inherence, or perpetual intimate connection. reaidee in things which 
cannot exist Indepsndsnlly from one another, such os the parts and tho 
whole, quality and the thing qualified, action and agent, specie* and 
individual, atomic individuality, and eternal aubatanee. 7. Non- 
existence, the last category, added to lbs foregoing by the modem 
Vais’eeliihas. is defined by them an being either non existence, which 
it without beginning, but has an red-os that of a jar. which did not 
exist until its antecedent noo^intenc* craved when being formed out 
of tbc day; or iion-cxiatcncc. which has a beginning, but no end—as 
thst of a jsr which is smashed by a Uow of a mallei; or absolute non¬ 
existence. which, extending through all times, las neither beginning 
nor end—as when it is Mid that ajar is not on the ground; or mutual 
non-existence, which is the reciprocal negation of identity—as when it 
ia remarked that ajar is not a piece of cloth. Tho nature of each of 
thm substance*, qualities, aetieos. kc . is. then, the subject of special 
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investigation. Thus, mrtA b raid to be that of which the distinguish- 
ing quality U odour; it b described as being of two kinds: eternal, in 
its atomic character; and uocternal when in the ahapo of some 
product. Again, products are defined as either orgnnbod bodies of five 
sort*, or organs of perception, or anorganic MM, such os stones. do. 
Amongst the qualities, colour b defined os that quality which to appre¬ 
hended only by the sense of sight; which resides in earth, water, and 
light; which b distinguishable in earth as whits, yellow, green, rod. 
black, tawny, and rariegoted; in wmUr. os whits, but not resplendent; 
in light, at white and resplendent. Ac. SW/c*fratfo*—to giro another 
instance of tho definition of the qualities—b described os threefold: M 
impetus, the cause of activity in csrth. water, light, air. and the organ 
of affect** ; as the mental process peculiar to the sod. which b tbs 
rsuss of memory ; and as elasticity, in mats and similar substances, 
which canoes an altered thing to rcaveam* iU funner position. 

Though this cursory statement must hero suffice to giro s general 
idea of tbs Vab’csliika ayttsm, U b worthy of mpeQal notice that, 
according to it. understanding U the quality of sod. and the inatnnnooU 
of right notion arw treated of under the hrad of -understanding 
(WdW)." Kan'kia admits of only two such instruments, or prwmds’ai. 
el*., knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with iU object, 
and inference. Comp-mon. revelation, end tbs other instrument, of 
right notion, mentioned in other system*, the commentators endeavour 
to show art indudsd in these two. Fallacies end other mode* of incon¬ 
clusive reasoning or# further dealt with in connection with •• inferopos,“ 
though with Ices detail than in the Nyfiya, where these topios are 
enlarged upon with particular praditoction^-Tbe reputed founder of 
tho Vsis'eshika b San Ha. which rams the native authorities dsrivs 
from Kan'a. minute, aod ad*, eating, sad sometimes, therefore, also 
change into Kan'Maj or AWaMobke OAuj and lhahha being 
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aynonyma of din). NoO.bg. h>w», U known u to the hiatory or 
date of this pe nonage, aa they are invoked in the aaroe obeeurity which 
enters co* of the woowned wriuw of ancient India. HU work U 
divided into ten adkyiyis. or hooka. each of which U subdivided iuto 
two diurnal leaaooa; thcee. again, being eubdivided into sections eon- 
taining two or more Sutras or fh o ri —. on tho aame topic. Liko 
the Nyiya-Sdtraa, the work of Kanids haa been commented upon 
by a triple art of eommentarie*. and popolarUed in aeteral elomenUry 
ireatiaoa. The teat with the commeeitary of S'aMkara J/u'ra—who ia 
not to be confounded with the celebrated Vcdinta aolhor-haa been 
edited at Calcutta in 18G1 by the Pan'dlt JayanfeAjana Torka Pan* 
cl i Inane, who added to it a glow of hU own ;• and aoue of the 80Una 
have been tranalated by the fete Dr. Delfentyne (Mirxapore. 1851). 
Of later worka on the aame .yatem, may be mentioned the IikAshi- 
paritktkksda. edited with the commentary called SUdkAuiamuktdaaU, 
and tranalated by tho feu Dr. Root in the BtUirtk** Indita (Celontta. 
1850), and the popular T-rU—yr-k- in several editioua; edited aleo 
and tranalatod by Dr. Ifelfentyne (8od edit.. Calcutta. 1848). who in 
Ida preface givea a catalogue of the cecnmenUrice which thie work haa 
elicited. The reader not acquainted with Sanakrit U. for furtlicr In¬ 
formation mi the subject. referred U> the** herniations, and to (he 
essays on the Vafe'ealiike ayMem by II. T. Cofebrooke (Mu"tUneo*$ 
Euay i. vol. i. Lend. 1887). and Piofcaeer U. Muller,in tbe Cth and ?lh 
volumes of tho /..iUtkrifl d<r drutokan morytaUnJisckn OtuUsrkaJt. 


• Dr. Bier’. G. 

morjwUn.li-eii.-n OcwdUd-ft.” axi. XO-4SO, a»4 xiiL, 3SJ-11X, Profmor 
Ooujb’t tiawfetioo of text «4 coma—t.ry ia —U. «L-vi. of lb. " Pandit," 
elio K|-r.l.t. * Itrnerae. Sm else W»» Co—IT. nob. to hi. edition of 
Colcbooko’. Kmo.t* i. fc«- 31N -J In. (ru..Uiion of Hk X. (tWcbika- 
d.n'.na) of «lu- San«W.'M»- M oa»al». ia -<4. ai. U lb. - Pandit - (1876). 
p. S« 133 O’. 
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YAWra'AfAl ia the tame of ooe of the three great diviaiona of Hindu 
mcu. See India, eoetioa JWiyfo*. The «rd. derived from Fii*a'« 
(q. *.). deaignatce the wonhippere of this deity, and eomprUce a groat 
variety of et*U; bol Um variety .taelf differ* eoeording to different 
period* of the medieval butory of India, old diviaiona becoming extinct, 
and now one* taking their place. Tbea. the amount of tbo Vaiahn'atai, 
aa given in a celebrated work of the 'Sankere-dy-iv-ye, 

or the victory of the great theologian S'ankara over hi. religioua ad.er- 
aariea, would no longer apply in detail to the pnnent coinlition of the 
Vaiehn'ava*; and avra aome of thoee variation mentioned by the late 
Profeeoor WOna in hie Swck ike IUiyU .. Setf* •/ l hi Uiudut. 
written In 1W9. would mm to have disappeared already in our daja- 
Tbo common link of all the ecela comprised under the name of Valah- 
n'avaa, ia their belief m the aupremaey of Viabn'u over iho other gol* 
of tlie Trimarti (q. v.). Their difference cooaiaU in tho character which 
they aaiigu to thia auprtmacy. and to the god Viahn'u liimaolf, in tho 
religioua and other practice* founded on the nature of their belief, 
and in ibeir acetarian morka. The following eecla belonging to Ihie 
category may cepedally be noticed hem. 

I. The Riming, or Sri FeukVema. or SriSam^adiyi^. They 
dorivo their origin from RdmAmjt, a celebrated reformer, who waa 
torn at Perambur. in the aouth of India, about the middle of tho 19th 
contury, and ie considered by hi. follower* aa an incarnation of S «*«. 
the eerpent of Viehn'u. He atudied at Coqjemam, reeided after¬ 
ward* at S'riranga, and then travelled over different part* of India, 
where he waa e*pecially eng^ed in collating the profevsor* of different 
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creed., particularly tbe S'&iru. On hii return to S'rlranga, he was 
Mixed by the king KeriVVla Choi a, bat effected hii escape, end found 
rcfago with the Jain king of Mjiore, Vitila Deva. wl>ora he converted 
to the Vabhn’ava faith. Foe twelve yean ho then remained at My¬ 
sore ; but at the death of the Chola king, returned to Sttranga. where 
ho spent tbo remainder of his life in religions seclusion. The Rimin- 
ujaa address their worship to VbW» and his consort. I-ktliml (q. r.> 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly. Hence 
their sect consists of corresponding subdivisions. according at Niriyan'a 
or Lafcahml. or LakshmtNiriynn'a. or Rima. or SIti or StU-Rima, or 
any othar incarnation of these deities, b the preferential object of the 
veneration of the votary. Their nvat striking peculiarity b tho pre¬ 
paration and the eernpaSooa privacy of their mode; for should the meal 
during its preparation, or wUb they are sating, attract even the looks 
of a stranger, the operation b inaiautly steppad. and tbs viands buried 
in tbe ground. The marks by whkh they distinguish themselves from 
other sects are two perpendicular white line*, drawn with a white earth, 
OoyfcAaitdaaa, from the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and a transverse streak connecting them across the root of tho 
nosoi in the centre b a perpendicular streak of red. made with red 
Sanders, or a preparation of turmeric and Kme; other marks, represent¬ 
ing severs] of the attribute# of Vbbn'u. they have either painted or 
impressed on the breast and earh upper ana; and. betides, they wear a 
necklace of tho wood of the Tulasl (holy basil), and carry a rosary of 
tho seeds of the same plant, or of the lotus. The sacred formula with 
which a member of thb sect b initiated into it consist, merely of the 
words On rustdM name*', • Otn, salutation to lUma.’ Their principal 
religious tenet b the belief that Vbbn'u b the cause and creator of all 
worlds; that he and the universe are one. though he b of a twofold 
form: the supreme spirit or cause, and tbe gross one. the. effect or 
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matter. In dbtinetioo from the Vedinta. with which their doctrine 
hu otherwise many points of contact. they regard their supreme deity 
as endowed with qualities ell of width ere of course excellent; end 
teach that the umrerso couebts of Ml. thinking or spirit, ackit, 
unthinking or matter, and tfirwr.. or god; the relation of which ia that 
of eqjoyer. the Uung enjoyed, and the ruler of both. The deity, they 
oaaume, is or Lea been visibly preaent in fire modiflcetioni. in the 
objects of worship, aa images. Ac.; ia the incarnations (see under 
Vishtrij); in certain forms called Vyfthee. Vto e dere or Kt'iaho'e; 
Bal trims, Pradyumn*. eud Aniruddhe; end ia the subtle form which 
comprises six qualiuco-abaetwa of peaakm. immorUJUy. exemption 
from pain or care. abaenca of natural wants. loro, and practice of 
truth-end the human soul; all of which hare to be worshipped 
seriatim, a. the rotary aerend. ia the male of perfection. Tbo chief 
authoritative works, in Seamht. of tine aect are the VmUt* SiUru, 
with several ccmrocnurim. several works on the Vodinla (q. t.) phflo- 
aophy, the r-iu*-r»ire of Simla: of Poran'ea tho VWnV. 
Saradift-, Q*'U*; Plated. r«niU-. and CWparSte-PuM-'e. and 
beside, tho worka of >V«W«. and aereeal popular woika in tho 
dialects of the south. It b in the sooth that the foliowrrs of Him*- 
nuja. and their temples and establishments. am still numerous; in the 
north of India, where they are belter known as ffri FebAn'erui. they 
are not of frozent occurrence. 

9. The Ihmdneedaa. or lUmitmU. They are by for the moat 
numerous class of sectaries, in Gangstk India: in the district of Agra, 
they alone constitute seren-tentha of the ascetic population. They 
belong chiefly to the poorer and inferior classes, with tbo exception of 
the Rajputs and military Brahmans. TU founder of thb aect was Rami- 
nan*. who. by some, b considered to hare been the immediate disciple 
of Riminiya; by others, the fifth ia descent from that teacher, when 
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ho would hove lived about the end of the 13th oentury: but other more 
reliable account* place him toward the end of the 14th, or tho begin¬ 
ning of the 15th century. According to common tradition. Riminanda 
acceded from the Raminojas. to- whom be originally belongod, 
because, haring tpent some lime in trarellii^ through rarioua parta of 
India, and. in consequence. haring been suspected by his fellow- 
disciples not to hare conformed to the rale of the Rimanujaa in taking 
bis meal*, ho waa condemned to feed in a place apart from the reat of 
them, but did not acquiesce in the affront time offered him. Ilia resi¬ 
dence waa at Denaras, at the Pancha Gauge Ghat', where a Math, or 
monutery, of hie folio were is said to bare existed. The eapecial object 
of their worship is Visbn'o. in his incarnation as JZiMeJUwhw, and 
hi* contort Si/d. and. aa amongst the lUminojaa. three deities either 
singly or jointly. Some members of this sect also pay adoration to 
other forme of VUhn'u; and the religious mendicants of the sect consider 
all form of adoration superffoous, being content with the incessant invoca¬ 
tion of Kr'i.hn'e and Rims. Their jeaetice* are Ires prtore than those 
of the FUmdniyaa; bat the meat important difference between them 
consists in the fact, that Rimananda abolished the diet!notion of oaste 
amonget the religious orders, end taught that a PtirAfi*, or one who 
quitted the tire of nature and society. shook off at the same time all 
personal distinction. The initiatory formula of a IUminanda is 8ri 
ItAma. or ‘Uecwd Rim*.’ Their accUrian marks are tho wmo aa 
three of the Ramin qj as; except that the red perpendicular streak on 
the forehead is varied in shape and extent, and generally narrower than 
that of the Rsminuja*. There are various subdivisions of tbl. sect, 
believed to have been founded by several eminent disciples of Ramin- 
and a Their doctrines vary often from that of the latter, but they 
maintain an amicable intercourse with the Ramanujas and with each 
other. The twelve chief disciples of Riminanda were Ai'inanJ. Kabir. 
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Raidas. ri/d, Snmrinimd. 5-iWx.mi, Bkarixani, Dkamna, Sena. 
MnkdaanJ. Paramanand, nod Sri Jnsml; and less it* these .ViibAq/i, 
the author of the BhaktaaUla. Sar-DUt, TuUsUDas* the translator in 
Hindi of the lUraiyan'a. and the author of man; popular works which 
exercise a considerable in fluenee on the Hindu population, and the poet 
Jayadsm. the author of the GItagovinda. Man; legend. of course, 
are rekited of these personages, especially in the DbaktamiU, the 
farourite work of lliis sect. 

8. The JD4fr PamikU. The founder of this sect, one of the most 
interesting and important in Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, 
in Bengal itself, ra Kahlr, the most celebrated of U>e twelve disciples 
of lUaUiumda. h fore mentioned. who. therefore, probably lived shoot 
the end of tho Uth century. The drrumstancce connected with his 
birth, life, and death are all related ae miraculous; and eo litUo it cor- 
tain about hit life, that even tho Mussulmans claim him aa one of their 
persuasion. But hie great ranreraancy with the Hindu S’dslnu. and 
his limited knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities render mcIi a 
supposition highly improbable. According to the doctrine of this sect, 
thsre is but one God. the creator of the world; but. in opposition to the 
Vedinta (q. ».), they aiaert that he has a body formed of the five 
elements of matter, and a mind endowed with the three punas, or 
qualitiee: he ie of ln.fl.ble purity and irresistible power, eternal, end 
free from the defects of human nature, but In other respects does not 
differ from mao. The pore man le his living resemblance; and after 
death, becomes hie equal and aaoodata. Oed and man arc therefore 
not only the earns, but both in the same manner everything that exists. 
For 79 ages. God was alooe; ho then felt the desire to renew the 
world, which desire assumed the shape of a femilo form; and this 

• Tb. RAmijun of Tala Wo. tra-^iod by F. 8. Orovw. Vel. L (1877), 
Introduction, p. 4 * . 
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bn. i. Mori. or mneUe, ** -V- he *«« ">• 

Viohriu. to S’irk He ton dmeppe^. tod Mlpd .pprenebed her 
odipring. in order b fmnb 0- uni—. ’W. Itobbd to 
cietereith her. to » to— — —'«* >7 *• “* »** 
Oreo ike other too god. of to tried; hut to Utter «- fHgkuned kj 
bee. to to rto. - to, birth of 
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Ike world. To nt—tod tk. f.Utorid - Hdjd U. to— to 
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to, o, meteor Iriog . proof, for in-took the. it ood.^b . ftok 
chengo. The morel cede of to K.kir Penthl. U. in tong ™P«“. 
creditekle b thorn. Life, k, «-h. Ui, ^ - »-• ntoe, no. 
leriol.ud k, hi. .-»« Hntnenitp end troth ■» *« •' ** 

eerdinel rirtu—; rtototo fto to .to i. dtorf dbtokl. ; end 
tiipll.it Mke.™d. -k end to*k u> th. (H-k » 
teeoher, . .opto.. dot,. H.k .. -g-d. to Uto, pedn.. it b 
chemcbrieti. the. the pqil U enjritbd to. to —to- th. -to- 
do... in. end eem, ood b he eriitod .to he U to ~ge he P——• 
he, before bo reeign. himerit b bieonotrri. i, U no p-rt ri ben bid, 

b nomkip en, dritp. 0. b —. -P -* « £ 

Hindu.: but top - reemnubbUd entordl, b eenfonn b ell the 

neegee ef tribe to e-u. to — — P—' “ "■* 

Wto tkongk to U net buridebd inriifmbU. Tk.p her. no 
peculier mode of drone, to tongh — to. to -etom. b„ke of tho 
Veiehrieree, to to rtoto to ~mp. el, the. «— -g-■» 
.. -,0— I of no importenec. Though, tor— pbprilp Htonng. 
the, con eenreelp be inrinded -nonget to Voito'or. -e». P« toir 
peping more -poet b Triton ton b «? oto. god of to Tn.drik 
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and the fact of Kablr having been'a dbcip!e of Rimonanda. 
alw the friendly intereoune which the, maintain with moat of the 
Vaiahn'ata sect*. ciom them aU.rt to be looked npoo at belonging to 
them. The doctrinca of K-blr are taught in . great variety of work, 
in different dialect. of Hindi, all erf which axe the acknowledged com- 
pcaition. of hi. diMiplaa and ftxoewon. The principal are the fiflUh, 
6000 in number, eonairtiog of one .unza each; the Biya*. in 0 S 4 
aecUom; and the S«rt NUMm. The vet iurlf ia aplit into a number 
of aubditiaioua. and fait. teneha. of it are traced to the following 
personage.: A*r«l yyl ft*,, tha anther of the Sukh NidhAn-hi. 
aucceaaon proaule car th« Chaw, at Ileum; !>k<yo DA,. the author 
of tha BOak; Vifigm Dm and Uinm.' Dm. the two «*. of a 
merchant at J.bbelpur; o Dm. of Kutuek; J/.w. DA .; KAm„l, of 
Bombay; TMSd/l.ot lUroda; /-dal. of M^bnl. near Sahi.W; Sahrb 
D,U. of Cuttack; «d. and K.mM NM, in the Dekhan. Tho 

principal eauMUhnient of the eert ia the Kablr Chaum at Benarce.- 

4. The or R-dm SUmprUAyi*, Tho original 

teacher of thia aaet ia aaid to hate born VUrn’m «*■*.; but it ia a 
Ut*r euccoeeor of lue. I'.Uatte AtkAry. who. from dm influm.ee which 
h " U * chio * wri,in « «*tci-d on tha proportion of hi. dnetrinaa. 
mu.t be con.idere.1 tho real founds of thi. im. He wa. bom in 1479, 
in a forest called Chmwpiran'y* where hie parent, dmerted him on a 
pilgrimage they had undertaken to Bern/ea. The god^ of coerao. took 
oaro of the infant; and hia parent*, who recovered him afterward., took 
him to Ookola. a tillage on the left tank of the Jurat*, a abort dut.nce 
from Mathura, where he received hia Brat education. In bit twelfth 
year, he left thi. place, in order to propagate throughout India LU tenet*, 
which, at that time, it mart be underwood, he had already framed. On 

• Tb. Adi-grant b, traced by F- Tra-pp (U77). p. 5*. now 1, irxl p. ,* 
noi« I. 
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arriving .1. certain M in the read. of Mia. to became acquainted 
with a pcraon of influence. ZWW*. -horn he averted to h«. 
doctrine. Both of d»m then pr«e*led t^etber to the city of V W - 
nog nr. where tto —parent. of Vallabha redded Ho wa. now 
introduced to the court of the king of Yyayao^ra. IMM 
lueoeeded re well in hi. deputation with the S*aim and Smiru Brih- 
man*, dot not only the king bretovred on hi. nch p~~U. but the 
Vahlin'arae elected him a. their chief, with the tide of Acharya. or 
epiritual teacher. He then tra.ellod to l^n. AllahaUd. and Benaroe. 
and from there. for nine year* through di&rent !»*. of *«*»• 
on fcb return to BrindAren. a. a re«rd for hi. exertion, and faith, he 
wa. M by a rieil from the gol ffrW- in 1 *™. -ho enjoined 
him to introduce hie -orehip. and te found the religion re w.doly 
diffured throughout Wreure India under the aeeurian name of 
8u*pr>Mt*. Vallabha ultimately aeulcd at Bcnarw. and there 
oompoeed eoventecn -orka in Sanahrit. the moat important of which are 
a commenttry on the Vedtata and UimAnaA Store. and one on 
the BbAgarata PurAn'a: work., however, only intended for the lamd. 
m \ now very rare. He died on a Wl u. the ridnity of Bei-ree. in hi. 
fifty third year, after having made eighty-four devoted diedple.. He wa. 
■ucrccJcJ by hi. aecond ren. rkUfoAOyi. -ho -re bon. in 1618. in the 
village of IWAl. and la known .monger the rect by the do.ign.tion of 
S'rl (loeaiu Jl. hi. father Vallabha’* aeeurian n*me being S’rJ AchArya 
j,. VitlialnAtliji died in 1588. and left, beeidea four daughter., reren 
eon*, who were all teacher*, and formed aa many communities; via.. 
Gird&vrji (bom 1640). Gon-d- ffojr (born 15*3). BUkr'Mn'qi (bon. 
1540). (lotolnitlji (born 1651). (bore 1554). .ladunUhji 

(boro 1558). and OA—Myd-yi (bom 1561.) It ***. however GokuL- 
ntahji -bo became the met celebrated of the dereendm.U of Vithal- 
niihji. for to him specially » doe the vitality of thieaeet; ahd even to 
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tho present day tho follower. of hit deacendwts matter tl*ir own 
GosAina tho only legitimate teaeben of their faith. while oven tho 
adherents of the other ion* of Vithelniihji pay thorn tho greatest reaped. 
It it about tho period when tho oooo of Yithalualbji diaperoed that tboy 
hrat acquired tho title of UsUrij, or “ peat king." by which the chief, 
of thie aect are now beat known, though beaidoa llua proud designation 
they hare other dirtinctiro titles. auch as FaUeUa Kulu, Ag*i Kula. 
(him, Ac. The head, of the G-knloAihJi dtri-ion of th» aect are 
usually called Ookul Oeeanu. or tfoAuf-rfA. Oomte. The member, 
of thie soot are widely diffused throughout Bombay. Cuteh, Kattywar, 
and Central India, and especially tU provinca of Melwa. Their 
eatahliahmenta and templea are nonereua throughout India: <*|«cially 
at Mathura. BrindAvan. and Benares. The meet celebmtoJ of all ia at 
8 ’rf X*th DwAr. in AJmeer; and the member. then-el.ee belong to the 
better and wealthier cLuese of tho Iliado ©ommonity. At prmnt. 
there are about airty or eeventy “ Maharajas " of thia aect diipmcd over 
Indio; eight or tm of when reride at Bombay alour. and fifteen or 
aixtaen at Gokul. But ao much degenerated are they aa a body, that 
only two or three of them here any koewkdgo of Saiwkrit—the real, aa 
a distinguished writer on thri sect, Mr KaraandAa Muty. assert., being 
grmaly ignorant—foe. aa Wilson remarks, it is a curious feature in tho 
notions of thi. ead. that the Teamtioa in which the Goeains are held 
is paid solely to their descent, and ia uocoeroeeted with any idea of their 
eairctity and learning-and that, though they are not nufrequenlly 
destitute of all pr.ten.iona to individual respectability, they ncertbolea. 
enjoy tho unlimited homage of their follower*. 

Tho chief autlwritj of the sect ia the BAajwrol. Pxrdn’a, and 
after it. the works of Vallabha and various books. U in number. SO of 
which are IrmDilation* from Sanskrit, and the real original compositions 
in the BrybbAahA dialect. The object of their addition U Vi.lui’n 
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(q. v.) in his incarnation as Kr'ishn'a. wl*** residouca u Goloka, far 
abovo the three worlds. Thors he originally lived alone, but in medi¬ 
tating on the works of creation, created a female form, which becamo the 
primary agent in creation: this was M&ya. Ho than produced crude - • ( 

matter, the Avo elements, and all the divine brings; the gods of the 
Triindrti, their female cornwru, and 300 millions of Gopis. or cow- 
herdcMca, who are the especial attendants on Kr'isliu'a. The principles 
of Use sect, as laid down by Vallabha, are tlie following ten—1. To 
sauro the Ann support of VellalMch Arya; a. To exercise chiefly tho 
worship of Kt'ishu'a; 3. To forsake the senso of Vaidik opinion, and 
beaeupplianttoKrTehu'a: 4. To aing pialsce with feelings of humility; 

0 . To believe that Vallabha is a Gopl, or distress of Kr’Uhn'a: 0. To 
auell tho hosrt with the namo of Kt'ishn'a; 7. To forsake his commsnds 
uo i for a moment; 8. To put faith in his words and doings; 0. To 
adopt tho society of tbo good, knowing them divine; and. 10. To se« 
not tlie faults, but speak tho truth. Out of this oodo. however, grew 
up tlie doctrine, that tho Ouru or MahftrAj is tho iropeisooation of 
Ki'lahu'a himself, that God and tho Guru are nocesaarily to bo wor¬ 
shipped, and that tho sectary Is bound to Ustow on him "his body, 
orgsna of senso, life, hoart, and other faculties and wife, house. family, 
property, with Ins own Self" The gross abuse which was made of this 
tenet becamo apparent in s vory remarkable trial, tho so-caHod MaMrf} 

Libel Case, which took place in 1«01 in tho 8upromo Court of Bombay, 
and revealed the licentiousness of on# of tho then Mahiri^as of tho 
sect at Bombay ; tho defendant sued for libel by this Maharaj being a 
highly respected and distinguislied member of tho soct. Mr. Karsandis 
>1 ulji. who had had the courage of calling, in a native nowspeper. on 
the MihArqjas to reform, and to return to tho Hindu faith, and whose 
public conduct ou that occasion elicited the highest praise of the court, 
sud it is to be hoped initiated a better ora of this sect. The loroplw 
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of (he sect have image* of Kr’ishn'a, ami Ridlm. hi* principal wife; 
tho former representing a chubby boy. of a dark hue. who i* richly 
decorated, and eight time* a day receive* the homage of hi* worshipper*. 
The ceremonial* which on those occasion* tako placo are tho wau<jala. 
or morning levee, about half-on-bour after sunrise, wlteu the image i* 
washed and dressed, and preaontod with refreshments; the sViitgdtt, 
when tho image, having boon anointed and perfumed, holds hia publio 
court—this takes place about an hour and a-half after tho preoodiug ; 
the j prft*. forty eight minutoa after tho last, the image being now 
visited preparatory to its going out; tho ’tfabhoga. held at mid day, when 
hYtshn'a ia auppoaod to liave come homo from tho pasturea and aat down 
to dine—all eorU of delicaolea aro thou ploood before the image, and 
distributed to the votaries present; the uhA.(/*»<■. three hour* before 
■unset, whoo the god U summoned to got up from his simta; the Woya, 
or afternoon meal, about half an ltour lalor; tho wwMyd, about sunset, or 
the ovenlng toilet of tho image; and the a'oywno, or retiring to repcee 
about aeven in tho evenings the imago then being put upon a bod, and 
refroshmenta being placed near It. whon tho votaries retire, and tho 
temple is abut till tho ensuing morning. Boaidcs thsso cororoonloa, 
(bare R ,„ other annual festivals oUened by this eect throughout India; 
of those, tho ft.(A YAlrA. or procession of tho god in a chair, ii tbe 
moat celobratod in Bengal and Orissa; tho moat popular at Benares ia 
tho JunmAth'laml, or the nativity of Kr'ishn’a; and U.e lldt YAlri, or 
annual oMUmomoration of the dance of Kr’iahn'a with sixteen Ooplt— 
a very popular festival, at which all kind of rejoicings take place. The 
mark on tho forehead of the VallabhfcMryaa oonai.U of two perpen¬ 
dicular lines mealing in a semicircle at tlte root of the me*, and having 
a round .pot of rod botw*en them. On the breast- mid arms, tboy havo 
the same marks as the lUminujaa, mode with a black earth called 
Sy-mtaun. or any black metallic substance: their necklace and rosary 
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ate made of Ihe stalk of the Tula»! (holy basil) plant.—For a fuller 
account of this aoct, ita authorities, festival., and worship, and the prac* 
ticca of the MahArAjas, soe the iulerotiiig lluiory <f Iht Stct of MahA- 
r.ljfu or Vaildlh<hkdiy>u in Wulcrn India (by Karsandia Mu\ji— 
London, 1805), wlueh also oonUiua the hi.tory of the " AlahArAj Libel 
Case.' abore roforred to. 

6 . The Uddlonichiiryot, or Drnhmt i Savipraddfiiu. Thla sect occurs 
especially in tho peninsula, and was foundod by a Until man, MddkuA- 
ekdrya, who ia looked upon by his followers aa an incarnation of VAyu, 
tho god of wind, aftor having been iuoarnaU iu preceding agea as 
HAuumat and Dhlma. lie was born in tlio yoar 1100, and educated 
in a convent at AnauWwar. In his ninth year, he waa initiated 
into tho ordor of Anchorites by Achyula Pracha, a descendant 
of Sanaka, a son of Urahman, At tliat early age ho composed a com¬ 
mentary on tho OitA) then travelled to tho HiinAlaya. and when 
retumod. erectod at Udipl tho image of Krfehn’a, which had been 
originally mado by Atfuua, and miraculously recovered by him. In 
addition to tho principal temple at Udipi. he established eight other 
tcroplos in Tuluva, below tho Obits ( oompoaod. it is related, thirty-seven 
works, end on a controversial lour, triumphed over various divines. In 
Ills soveuty-nintb year he went to Dadarikiui'rama, where, the legend 
says, he continues to iee : >lv with Vyksa, tho eouipiler of the Vedas and 
Purin'as. It seems that lie was originally a priest of tho S'aira faith, 
and one of Ins names, Jnanila Ttrtka, even indicates that he belonged 
to tho class of Das'uainl Ooaiine, who were Instituted by S’ankardehdrya. 
lie encouraged, therefore, an attempt to form a kind of compromise 
belwocn the S'aivos and Vaishn’avaa; and iu tlio templee of liis 
Beet, images of S’i«» ora allowed to partake of tho worship offered to 
those of Vishn'u. Votaries of the Madhna Gurus and of S’ankaricharya 
Costing offer also the reverential obeisance to their toachcro mutually, 
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aud tho luller visit the temple of the former to perform their adoration 
at the shriuo of Ki'ishn'a. The essential dogma of this wet i* the 
identification of Vithn'u with the Supreme Soul, at tho preexistent 
caute of tho universe; and this primeval Viahn'u they affirm to be 
endowed with real attributes, and although indollnablo. to be meet 
excellent and independent. But bcaidoe this independent, there ie also 
a dependont principle; for besides tho supreme soul, ParamAtnan, there 
U a living soul, Jlullman, whioli is dopondout on the Supremo; and 
though indissolubly connected with, yet not the same with him. In 
consequence, they deny the absorption of the human eoul into the 
uuivoraal spirit, and the lose of independent oxistenco after death. In 
this respect, they differ, therefore, on a vital point of doctrine, from the 
members of other Vaishn'ava and 8'alva sects. Tbs manner in which 
they conceive tho universo to havo Issued from the Supremo Being, is to a 
great extent analogous to that of the oilier Velshu'avae; aud they alee 
recoive the legends of the Vaishn'ava PurAu’aa relating to tho birth of 
Brahman from the lotus, which grow out of tho navel of VUho'u, Ac. 
Tho modoe of woraliipping Viahn'u llicy declare to be tliroe: marking 
the body with his symbols, especially by means of a hot iron; giving Ills 
nemos to children nud objects of interest; and tho practice of virtue in 
word. act. and thought. That iu word consists in telling ilm truth, 
giving good counsel, mild speaking, and study; thot in act comprises 
liberality, kiuducas. asd protection; aud clemency, freedom from envy, 
and faith, are the practice of virtue in llwught. Final liberation, or 
freedom from future birth, they consider as the reward for having 
aecurod the favour of Viahn'u by aeduloualy worshipping him; and thoao 
who have attained it, enjoy felicity in VishnVs heaven, under one or all 
of tho four couditioue: of being similar to him in form, of remaining in 
hie vbillo presence or in his proximity, aud of sharing equal powor 
with him. 
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Their worship is not materially different from that of the other 
Vsishn'ava#. except in one peculiarity, which proves that they hare a 
friendly loaning toward# the S'aira aeot: for tho image# of 81*#. Durgft, 
pud GauWa are placed hy them in tho #arae #hrino a# Viahn'u. The 
Ouru#, or superiors, of tbi# #cct are Brahman# and ascetic#, or profow 
cranolitio observance#; tho disciples lire in their Mai'hi, or monasteries, 
and profees also perpetual celibacy. ' 11 m lay votaries of three teacher# 
pro member# of orory daw of #ocioty except tho lowe#t. The Guru# 
adopt tho external appearance of ascetic#, laying osido tho Brahmanical 
cord, carrying a staff and water-pot, going barohoaded, and wearing a 
tingle wrapper of an orange colour. Tho marks common to them and 
tho lay volarie# aro the symbols of Vishn’u upon shoulder# and broast, 
and the frontal mark, consisting of tiro perpendicular lines made with 
the while day Qopkhandana, and joined at tho root of the noso, like 
that of tho KAmitnuia#; but instead of a red line down the oontro, they 
make a straight black line with tbe charcoal from inoense offered to 
Nkriytn'a, terminating in a round mark tnado with turtnorio. Tho 
ecrlptural authorities of this sect aro. besides tho writing# of Its founder, 
the four V*Uu, the JfalulMdrnM, tho PAncharAtra, and tho original 
Bduidynu'e. 

6 . Tho HaMit'ami of Bmgal, tho far greater number of worshipper# 
of Viihn'u. in Bengal, form one-dfth, or. according to another estimate, 
nearly one-third of tho population of this province. Their founder. 
Chaiianya, was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadiya, but originally 
from Silhot. Ho was born in 1485. and his birth was accompanied by 
tho usual portentous indirations, described in Hindu legends, of a supor- 
hunun event- Ho «a». in fact, an incarnation of Kr’ishn’a, who appeared 
for the puqiosc of instructing mankiud in the true mode of worshipping 
him iu this ago. Up to his twenty-fourth year, Chaitanya seems to 
have lived without any great pretensions to sauclity; ho married, it i* 
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Mid, a daughter of VallabbichArya, and supported hU mother after tho 
dcaUi of Lis father, which occurred in his childlwod. At tvronty.four, 
however, lie shook olT the obligations of society, and lecamo an aacelio, 
truvellfcl between Mathorft oud Jagannath, and Uught bis doctrine. At 
the end of his peregrinations, he nominated his two principal disciples, 
AdnMumi and .Ytydnumf, to preside ovsr the Vaislm’avss of Donga], 
and Hitpa and Snndfana over thoso of MatburA. Cliaitanya himself 
thon settled at Cuttack, whoro ho remained twelve years, engaged in 
teaching and controversy, and in intern meditation on Ki'Um’a. There 
he had frequent visions of Ki'isbAa, HAdliA, and the Gopla, and, in ona 
of these (Its of ocataay, was nearly drowned in the Jumna. Ultimately, 
he disappeared—how. is not known—about 1637, Of hi* two chief 
disciples, Adttaihhiand resided at S'Autipur, and seen* to have beeu a 
mill of tome property and respectability. Sit gd naiid was a residonl of 
Nadiya, and a householdor, and hia dososiidauU oro still in existence, 
liesidoe these tliree l'rabhus, or chiefe. the Vsi.hn'avas of Bengal 
acknowledge alx Qos&ina as tliolr original tsnehere, vix., Rtipa, SmiUm, 
Jira. Ilnghundth Uhal'f, Itaghmidlh D<U, and Ou/>M Dai: and next to 
them they hold in voncrallon SVMide, G*d<tdha> Pan'd'tl, S’ri Stmrtya. 
ItdmdHOMd, and olhore. including Hariddl, who especially obtainod almost 
equal honour with his innstor Chsitanya. In addition to thoso chiefs, 
the sect clainvs eight eminent poets, amongst whom K/uhH'a Dii is the 
most celebrated. According to tlio doctrine of the sect, K/iikn'm is the 
Supreme Spirit, who. for various purpose*, assumed speoiOo shapes, in 
which he becamo incarnate (seo Visiik’d); and so far there is not much 
reel difference between the tenets of this and other Vaishn'ava sects. 
But an important innovation, introduced by its founder, is the doctrine 
of Uhukti, or faith, which, ho teachos, is iutluilely more efficacious than 
abstraction, than knowledge of the divine nature—as enjoined by the 
philosophical systems— than the sul jugatiun of the passions, than tho 
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" When Vishn'u U in anger, the Guru ii our protector; but when the 
Guru ie iu anger, we have none.” In this respect, the doctrine of the 
VaUhn'anut of Bengal is similar to tint of the VulUbhAoharj-as, and 
their practice also agrees in so far as the Vaithn’avas look upon tho 
dignity of their Gurus as hereditary, and not depending on personal 
capacity or sanctity; but, os in tlie case of tho VnllebhAchuryas, this 
practice does not appear to have boon enjoined by their original teaohora. 
Liberation from terrestrial existeuce, most votaries of this sect do not 
concoivo in tho spirit of tho Vodinto, which toachos that final deliver* 
anoo is tho absorption of the human soul into the divine essence; but, in 
their opinion, it is twofold, either perpetual rcaldenee of tho eoul in 
Swnrga, or paradise, with possession of the divine attributes of power, 
Ao.; or olevatlon to VuUnmVha, tho honven of VWiuHi, whore they enjoy 
felicity under one or all of the four conditions, under wliloli also the 
Madbw*clulryui conceive such felicity to oxlst. Chaitauya end his two 
chief disciples did not leave, as it seems, written compositions; the rost 
of his pupils, however, wrote numerous works in Sanskrit and Bengali. 
The Vnislin'avas of this sect aro distinguished by two while porpondiculsr 
streaks of sandal, or QopkhuHdano, down tl*e forehead, uniting at the 
root of the nose, and continuing to near tho tip; by tho names of JU ittd- 
K/ilkn’a stamped on the temples, breast, and arms; by a close nocklooo 
of Tulail sUlk of throo strings, and a rosary of 108 or eomotimos 
1,000 beads made of the atom of tho Tulail. The accUrire oonsist of 
every caste and order, and aro govemod by tho descendants of thoir 
Gosiine: some lire in a state of celibacy; tho leaehere, howevor. are 
married men. 

Thore aro aevcral divisions of this seel, arising from the various forms 
under which Viehu'u is worshipped; but besides them, there are three 
which may bo lookod upon as seeedere from the original sect—vi*., the 
Sp<uhff i ZMyaka*. the KanId lihdj, i«. and the Sahaju. 
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The 8ptnMa Ddyaka* deny Iho divine character and authority of tho 
Ouru. and allow iho association of malo and female emuobites in ono 
conventional abodo. where tlioir relation is that of brother* and sister*, 
and their common interest the worship of Ki'ishn'* and Chaitanya. Tho 
womon act also as the .piritual tcachcro of the female* of respectable 
families, and the consequence i* tho growing diffusion of tho doctrine* 
of this sect in Calcutta, where it is especially established.— 1 The KartA 
Bhdj<u are of very recent origin, and, ns they acknowledge the absolute 
divinity of the Guru, there would not be much difference between them 
and the original body of the VnUhn'avns of Ilcngal. had they not broken 
through tho old lino of horeditary teachor*. and invested a now family 
with spiritual power—vis., that of their founder, (trmi-FdJ, who. 

at tho beginning of this century, was successful in hi* attempt to create 
this schism.—Of the 84h itf**, very little Is known, their professions and 
practice* being kept secret. Thaw mo inspected not to be of a very 
moral character. The chief temples of the Vaiahn’ava* of Bengal are 
at Dwtraki, Briudivnn, Jsgannith. Nadiya, Ambik*. and Agradwlpa. 

Beside* thceo Vaishn'ava sect*. there are others of less importance, 
which it must here suffice merely to enumerate by name—via., tho sect 
of the Khdkitu, founded by KU, the disciple of Kr'ishn'sdiU, and 
established chiofly at Hanumdngkd'hi, in Oude: tho Mdl&k Ditcu. 
founded by Miluk Dd, about 1000, or the end of the Emperor AkUr 1 * 
reign-their principal establishment is at Kara Manikpur; the DMA 
PantKIt, founded by KAdA, a pupil of ono of the Knblr teachers, about 
tho same time, and established especially in Mnmnr ami Ajmeer; the 
Rai K'Uat, founded by Itoi KA>, a dUciplc of lUmfinanda. a sect, it is 
said, confined to the vory lowest of tho mined Hindu castes, or the 
workors in hides and leather; the Send PonlhU. who derive their origin 
from StnA. tho barber, the third of Ittm&nanda’* disciples; the MM Balt, 
a subdivision of the YallaMiAch arena. rstaldidicd by MM Bdi. the 
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daughter of a petty R^jil of Marti, and the wife of tlie Run'# of 
Udayapur; tho Sandkddi 8aupiadAyin$, or Nhuiraii, throughout Uppor 
lodU, founded by an aacetio Nimhiiditya; the Rdikd VatlMii, wlvo 
consider HarivamV aa their foundor. a jiersonago who lived about 800 
years ago, and eaublished a monastery at Brindivan; tbe SakM Bhdrat, 
probably owing their origin to tho last-named sect—tho CAoW DMat, 
whoso ohief seat is at Delhi, founded by Chartin' DA*. a merchant of tho 
Dhuaar tribe, who resided at Dolhi, in the reign of tbe second Alemglr; 
the IlarVekundU ; tho SadkuA Panthii, founded by Sadhni, a butcher; 
and tho MddharU, founded by MAIho. — For a fullor detail, boo H. H. 
Wilson’s Match qf the lUUjioui Stcii rtf th* Hindu*, in Wilson’s Works, 
vol. i. (London, 1809); and on the VallabhitchAiyas, the Hiitoiy t>f th* 
Stcl rtf Me UahdrAjtu (by Ivantandis Muljl), mentioned above (London, 
1886.) 


VARUN'A. 

Vahuh'a (from tho Sanskrit tVi, surround; henoo, literally, "tho 
surroundor," and kindred with tiro Greek Ouranoi) is, in tho Vodio 
Mythology of tho ancient Hindus, one of tho Adityai, or offsprings of 
Adili, tho doily of spoco, and amongst these, ono of tho most prominont. 
He is often invoked together with UUra, sometimes togothor with 
Agni, tho god of fire, or with Indra, or other elementary deities; but 
frequently ho is also separately praised by tho pools of the Vodio hymns. 
Tho character of Vanin's, as is tho caao with other Vodio doilies, doos 
not appear to havo been or remained tho samo throughout tho wholo 
period represented by tho Vedic poetry, but. on tho contrary, to hare 
varied according as now imaginations were connected with tho idea out 
of which ho a rose. Originally, T.iWa sec-ms to havo been conceived 
as iho aun from. tho time aftor it» setting to that of it* rise; while 
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UUra probably represented .ho «un at iu ri». Tho night U thoroforo 
„id to bo Varon'a’i, and tho d«, Mltra*.; and tho - ever-going Varun'a 
gram, a cool placo of re.t to all moving creature, on tho cluing of tho 
eye (of Sarilr’i, tho am).” A. a coniequence. tho aun. u man.fcat 
during ita daily coureo, i. .pok.n of a. hi. infant, and ho -• prei*»ro. a 
path for tho «un;“ and tho dawn, which i> died tho goldon light of 
Mi,,a and Varun'a. go* before Varuda." Out of tho my.tenon.- 
ant with which night i. ea.il/ ondowod. and tho qualitio. which 
imagination may a^ribo to tho luminous origin of Vamna, thou pro- 
bally grow tho moral attribute, given to thi. deity s for ho i. extolled 
u tho guardian of immortality; a. tho chcriahor of truth; a. .rmod 
with many noo.u. with which ho .olzo. ovll-door. ; a. tho forgivorof- 
■in*, and a» having unliinitod control over mankind. "No ono rule, 
for tho twinkling of an eye opart from him " and ho wltnUM. man', 
truth ami Wschood Tho function, of uvoroign authority which .ro 
then .U attributed to him aro probably a eoniequonee of hi. oharaoter 
a. protector of tho good, and punl.hor of tho wicked; but hU kingly 
might m. in umo hymn., also auociatod with tho powor, predicated of 
him. of " lotting free tho water of the cloud. *’ or of " ruling o..r Urn 
water, that aro in heaven and earth." Whether tho connection of 
Varun'a-ilh tho .dement of water arooe from tho auociation of mol.ture 
with night, or. which 1* more likely, from tho notion, that water (rdrf. 
from tho .amo radical, rr'i. a. Varun'a) envelop, or .urround. tho 
earth, a. darkneu doc. may bo doubtful; but It is worthy of notice 
that tho pswsgw of tho Il'igvcd. in which Varud. ia .poken of a. the 
cauM of rain, or a. tho lord of river, or tho noa. are few, and perhaps 
do not belong to tho earlier portion of IVigreda poetry. See. for more 
dotail. J- Muir’. " ContribuUon. to a KnowleJgo of the Vedio Thcogony 
and Mythology." in tho Journal of th. Royal Aoialie Society for 1864. 
Compare .1^ the article Vamht'ha.-It i* in this latter character 
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•lono, however, that Varan's appear* in (he classical and Purauio 
mytlwlogy; for (hero he Iim ceased (o impersonate tho sun, when 
invisible, and (hough, at that period too, he is still mentioned as an 
Adilya, his real quality is dial of (ho regent of tlio waters, mid more 
especially of the ocean, personified. As such, he retains, it is true, (ho 
Vedlo qualities os •• lord of punishment,* and corrioa the " nooss,’’ to 
hind tho wicked with; these attributes, however, arc. tlion, not the 
reflex of his solar omniscience and power, but dial of his might a* dm 
god of wator.—Lator fiction makes him also die regent of the wet, 
probably in recollection of his Vodio character as tho setting sun; and 
endows him with a wife, PariM'dal, a eon, ruihhiru, and sometimes 
•l*o with a daughter, PunjlkaithalL It further gives him for a resi-l.n«. 
the fabulous mountain, Puth/rngM, " tho mountain of llovvers." and a 
nurine monitor, UakM, for his vohlelo.* 


VA8I8IIT'IIA. 

Vambut'm* (the superlative of the Sanskrit msNSMf, wealthy) it the 
namo of ono of the most nolcLratod Vedio Wahls. tho author of 
several hymns of I ho Il'lgvedn. and a personage wlio seems to Uvo 
playod an important part in tho early history of die Drillmsnio or 
priestly caste of tho Hindus. In the account given of him. historical 
eronls and mythological fletiona are so much blooded together, that it 
is scarcely possible to gather more from it, for certain, than that ho wm a 
sage of high reputation, and a priest jealous of the privileges and the 
potion of his caste, and over ready to inert its superiority over the 

• Muir, ‘Sanskrit Test.," v„ A. HilMmadl, Tsmn uiul Miirm, 

Ktn Beitrsg aur Eiegess «lv» \%ria Dmlan, 1677. 
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second or military mid rojal caste. In ono of his R'igveda hymns, be 
claim* to liavo Iceo eulightoncd by the god Varuu'a; and in another 
ho ia called tho son of Mi tin and KonmVi, born from tho mind of 
Ifrnra'f. In other Vodic passage*, hie pro-orainence oror other 
R'uhi*. and hi* acquainUneo with sacred and sacrificial knowledge, are 
extolled. In tlio MahubliArnta, which also calls him tho son of 
Mitrannd Vsrtin'a—whence his appellation there, ilaitrdiarvu'l —ho is 
mentioned a* Imparting dime knowledge to king Jonaka, and a* the 
family priest of the raco of IkshwAku; and in the Parin'M ho i* said 
to ha»o boon ono of tho arranger* of the Veda* in tho DwApar* age. 
In Muiiu and tho Purnn'as ho beoomoa a patriarch, one of tho 
nine mind-bom sou* of tho god Rahman: and according to eomo, 
inarrioa UrjA (Strength); according to otheni, ArundktUl, ono of tho 
Pleiades, by whom Ik* ha* seven *on*. V*riou* other legend* relating 
to him always endeavour to impress tho Hindu mind with hia BrAhmonlo 
power over king* and K*hattriyo* generally. Thus, eo greet wa* his 
|nwer, a* tho Roghuvans’a rclatoe, that when King Dillpa wa* doomed 
to remtiu childlc**, because ho had inadvertently ofTcndod the fabulous 
cow Surabbi, he was released of thia cureo by faithfully attending ou 
tho eow of Vosinhl'ha, which wa» tho cow of plenty, and an offspring of 
Surathi. Rut tho mint interesting episode of hi* lifo i* that relating 
to Id* conflict with WmAmUru. A Vaiisht'ha i* also mentioned 
a* thu author of a law-book; but whether bo is. or is iiilcndod to be, tho 
tame personage a* the ancient sago, may be doubtful. Tho muno is often 
written VmNikriM, when it would be tho superintivo of Vui'a, meaning 
•• the most humble "—which tho cpio and PurAnic Vasisht’h* certainly 
was not—or of IWfo. meaning, " tho *ago who baa thoroughly »ubducd 
his pa*eiona"—which, too, would seem to bo a rather strange epithet of 
the irascible saint. But. though tlio name of tlio owner of tlio cow of 
plenty, who could obtain anything ho desired, i» doubtless correctly 


»l>cl!od Va»Uht'ba, tli© low correct spelling must nevertheless lure been 
current for a considerable time, iinco so oarly a poet as KUkUm, 
in hi* lUghu vans'll, puns on the nerds t.is’i riu'ukt'hn, " Vas'Mith'o, the 
sago nith subdued passions.”— See. for the legends concerning 
VosUlu'lu, J. Muir’s Original Snmkrii Ttxli, rol. I. (1858.)* 


VAYC. 

V*VO (from the Sanskrit ru, Wow), tho wind, is. in the V.dic Mythology 
of the Hindus, a deity, which originally seems to hare hold au equal 
rank with ludra (q. v.), but much more rarely occupies tho Imagination 
of the poet* than tint god, or Agni. or tho Sun; for though, according 
to YnhIm (q. v.), nnciuut commentators of tho \’oli« hold that there 
are only tlireo great deitioa—via., /fj/nl, fire, whoso place is on earth; 
Siryn, the sun, whoso place is In bearan; and Viiyn, or holm (q. ».), 
whoso place is iu the intermediate sphere—only a few hymns, comport- 
lively speaking, are dodicat*! to Vdyu, whereat the other dollies named 
uAi the subject of manifold praise. Thu description given by tho H’ig. 
vedn of tho greotneas of Vnyu nevertheless answer* the position which 
those ancient commontalora assign to him.—Soo J. Muir’s ••Coutri- 
hutione to a Knowledge of tho Vedij Thcogony ami Mytlsdogy,” in tho 
Journal 0 / the Royal A$i„lleSocirly for 1801.| In tho epic and INir&nio 
mythology, VAyu occupies but an inferior position, and the legend, there 
related of him have no cosraicsl character. They give him a wife, 
/fiifund, by whom he has a son. the monkey Ua-umuI. When 
represented, Vdyu either rides on an antelope with a sabre in hi, hand, 
or he is seated holding his son Hanumat in his arms. 

• 2nd. «L, 317-37 , 307 C j Ui„ 2M IT. 11.U*., llrsbrno u.„l die Itrehm.-u, 
t Sattikril Teals **’UI X. 
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Veda (from the Sanskrit rid, know; kiudrcd with the L*Un rut-. Greek 
id-. Gothic *>U; Lithuanian irefs*; hence, literally, knowledge) is tho 
technical dum of those ancient Sanskrit works on which ths first poriod 
of the roligious belief of tho Hindus is based. See India, sec. Rtlig ion. 
The oldest of these work*—anil in all probability tho oldest literary 
document still exiitiug-le the RigmAti next toil stand the Y^untda 
and Sdmutfda; mid Uie latest is the Atharmtrdti. Tho first tliroo also 
bear the collective title of or «tho threefold " (soil, science); and 
all four are oonsidorod to be of divinely Inspired origin. Each of those 
Vedas consists of two distinct division*-* Souhitd, or oollMtlon of 
Mffjiimi. or hymns j and a portion called Br.lAnwn'a. A wanlrn (frotu 
■nun, think; bonce, literally, tho mean, by which thinking or meditation 
Is effeetedl is. as Colebrooke, in conformity with tlie Mlminsi writera, 
define* the won), a prayer, or elso a Uianksgiving, prole*, or adoration 
addressed to a doity; it declares lire purpose of a pious act, or lauds or 
invokes tho objeol; it ask* a question, or returns an answer; either 
directs, inquires, or deliberates. bleasoa or Imprccotoa, exult* or laments, 
counts or narrate*, Ac. Sometimes it is addressed to tiro deity with a 
verb in the first p«rwm: semetime* it end* with the verb •• thou art." or 
with the word •• thee." See Colebrooke, MMiaitotis Bruy I., p. 808; 
MUller, Anetmt Suiu/rHt Lilrrulnrr, p. 348; Jniminlyanydynrakldvistar*. 
as quoted in GoldstUcksr** Pd m' ini, p. (19. If such a nuuilro is metrical, 
and intended for loud rocitation, it is celled Rich (from r'icA, praise— 
whence tho namo Klgnit i. i.e., tho Veda containing such P raise*)-if it 
is in prose, and then it must bo muttered inaudibly. it is celled Yojut 
(from yoj, sscrifice; hence, literally, the moans by which sacrificing is 
•fleeted); therefore. Yajrrttda signifies tho Veda containing suoh yajnt 
And if it is metrical, and intended for chanting, it is termed Sdman: 
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whence Siimareila means the Veda attaining such simians. (Tho 
original moaning of iho tailor word is obscure. Nutivo graramariaia 
derivo it, but willioul much pro lability, from so. to giro pain, because, 
they eay, “ it is difficult to utter such mantnia." A mystical, but gram¬ 
matically Impossible, account of kImhu is given in tho S'al<i)«ithaJ>rAh- 
ouot'a and MWdra«>bi, where tho word i» sualyse<l Into »d and una, 
the former being interpreted ns implying "speech." and tho latter, 
•' breathing forth." eince the chanting of the luman, as the commentator 
■ays, is ossontiidly tho result of both.)—No special namo is givon to tho 
mantras of the fourth Voda. The author of the mantra, or, as the 
Uiudut would nay, the inaplred "aoer," who received it from the 
deity, is termed Ita ICiiki; and the object in which tho mantra ia 
concerned ia its rfenibl—a word which generally aigniftoa " doily,* but 
tho meaning of which. In iu reference to tho mantraa. must not alwaya 
bo taken literally, a* there are hymna, in which not goda or doihod 
beings, but, for instance, a sacrificial pout, a remedy against bad dreams, 
tlm generosity of princes from whom gifts wore received by Iho authors, 
or a chariot, a drum, weapons, tho charioteer and horses oinployed in 
war, and other worldly objects, invoked, are consldoixd at the dcm/4.— 
See Colebrooko'a AT lie. lietuyi, l„ p. v«; Wilson’s Hlfrrda, tol. I., in tho 
edition of F. E. Hall, p. 317.— Brdkwan'n— derived from tmAuian, 
neuter, probably in tho aenso of pniyer or hymn (see concerning this 
word, J. Muir, •• On the Halation of the Priest# to tho other Classes of 
Indian Society in tho Vodic Age.” in live Journal of t*e /loyal Aiuilie 
Society for 1 BOA; and the introduction of M. Hang’s edition of the 
Aitareya Dnihraan's, vol. i., p. *)•— designates, according to Madka an- 
Sayan'a, tho great commentator on tho Vedaa, that portion, in prose, of 
the Vedas which contains either commandments or explanations; or, in 

• Brahma urn) die Brahiasiun, p. 27 t. Weber. ImL T.itrraiurtr-rhlcM*. 1 
V 12 ff 
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other word.. which girre i-junctiom for the perfonn«KC of sacriBcfol 
•cu, explains their origin, and the occasions on which tho mantras had 
lo be used, by adding sometime illustration. and legend.. and sometime, 
also mystical and philosophical speculations. Tho BMmn/m portion of 
the Vedas i. ihcrcforo the basis on which tho Vcdie ritual rests (mo Ksi-ra 
and Vaoi-o*). and -hence tho V^nukaJs (q.w.) and tho philosophic^ 
doctrine, (see Sanmut Lnaasiraa) took tlwir doreloj-menl. 

* 1*1 lough J/..riw. mad Bmi—W-both of -hid. arc also termed 
S’ './I——vro hold at a Utsr period of 11.ndui«n to haro oxiated 
simultaneously. that ia. from Comity, it ia c-rtain Uiat tho Urihmau'a 
|mrtion of each Veda is posterior u at leaat some |»rt of iU Sanhit*. for 
it refurs to it; and it arerrely require* a remark that so groat a hulk of 
trorh. a. that represented by both portion, must has. boon the gradual 
result of a considerable period of time. TTicrs U. indeed, sufficient 
ovidonco to proto that rariou. conditions of sooety, ration. phsses of 
religious MM aid c».n different periods of Isngusgo. sro reflected hy 
them. Tho difficnlty. bower, critically to disesrn thcao periods, is 
onlianced hy tho lorere. probably conridoreblo. -hid. there -riling, 
suffered before thoy -are preferred in the shape iu which -. now posses* 
them. Fur in tradition, which recceds that VyAsa. after haring oom- 
ptkd and arranged ths Vsdre. handed each rflbem to four diwciplow. 
and that three disciple. taught them to their disciples, and so forth, down 
to distant ages, there is to much indubitable, that Mantra, and Brth- 
ninii'a. bad to pass through a large number of S’ikluu. or k1kk.1s. and 
that the discrepancies shich gradually arose Iwt-rsn these schools, both 
as regards the Vcdic texts and the interpretation of these text., cannot 
hare been slight; for. apart from the cooelurion yielded by a comparison 
of tlie remaining texts of some of three rehoola. later writers afford us 
on insight into the animosity which existed between these schools, and 
must hare arisen from rery material ground*. Thu*, in a commentary 
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on Piimehme'i Gr’ihy, Smum. Unsaid: " Yamsl.fha declare* dial it is 
wrong to follow die rule* of another S'akLA He My*: “ A wk* person 
will certainly not perform the dntire prreoibr .1 by anodicr 8'aklii: ho 
dial doe* is cal!‘il a traitor to hk S’akh^ Whosoever leures die law 
of hi* S’skha. and adopts that of another, he aiuk* into Uind darkness, 
having degraded a sacred R’khi." And is another law-book it is Mid: 
•• If a nun giuw up his own custom*, and perform, other*, whether out 
of ignorance or covetousness. ho will fall, and U dwtrojod." And again 
in the Paru'ukl'a of tho Ckkmmdoym,: - A fool who ceasM to follow his 
own S'aklii, wishing to adopt soother one. hi. work will be in vain.’— 
See Muller’s Avum Smnek.ii Lkmmtmn, p. II. That each S'Mm 
claimed the poasmaion of the only trea and genuine Veda, may be 
already Inferred from passage* like three. The difference, between 
thcao S’akbd*. howo**r.did not euM-sa has boon beliered—in their 
various readings of die S’ruti alone; it also consisted ia wtdoflHs 
variations of lluir armngmnent of the scriptures; in their additions or 
omissions of texts—a* may be aeon from still existing S'aklia. of die 
Ynjurveda—and. m is stated by M-dfomWe-e. and results from a 
commentator on Pan’ini. in their dif.rtmt lalcr^rWofum »/ ike Veto 
Uxu. How great the number of three Sakbis was. rosy bo inferred 
from tho statement of tho CferaaeryMe. a treatise srerilod to an 
ancient writer. S’aonaka; for it soumemtea fire S’akha. of the H'ig- 
veda; says that there were 8«. and nam« 48 (or in one recension 44). 
of the Yajurveda; mentions twelve of the Samareds. out of a thousand 
which, it says, were at one time in eiisteoc*. and nine of the Atharvs- 
veda.* The Atkarram'armkotym. a modern treatise on the Atharravcds, 
while ascribing the same number of S’ikhis to the Sfcms.ola and 
Atharvsvod*. «pe*k* of twenty-ooe of the R’lgveda, and a hundred of 
the Y^Jureeda. Of all three schools, however, the IfigttJa is now extant 


X. Wvber. JwU~W Rain. siX, «>' ff. 
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only in one: the Y«j*n*U (Loth dirissons. to bo named heritor. Uksu 
colloctirely) in three. and portidly. in four; the Sow-mfi. in remaps 
two; and the Aiksmrtda in one.* 

The character of tho Sachiti or Mantra portion of tho foor Vedas— 
on which their Brihman'a portion a based—as w«U as the relation in 
which these SanhiUa .land to each other, is iotelligiUo only if it is 
Lome in mind dial the ancient Hindu betevod to encore the fatoure of 
hie gods chiefly by the performance of aacrificid rites; that gradually 
these rites became complicated and manifeld. and that special care, 
therefore, had to be taken to preside for a correct celebration of the 
sacrifices which had sprung op, and also to guard against tbs eril eon- 
sequences which might ran* from inadrertence. nr other causes beyond 
the •ucriflcer’a control. The original worth, P Mem. to have been simple 
enough (ee. I»U. sec. &**#«>-* preh^>ly nmdrer occupied much 
time, nor required the a*~unce of a priret But when rocriflce. were 
ineUtuted which lasted from ene day U> eleren. nay. to a hundred days 
-and eorne work, .peek of -orifice, which went on for the epoce of one 
end .sen ..send yare— i wh« the Bmhmmue caete found th. per¬ 
formance of euch .aerifies, to been excellent mean, of eetebliehing it. 
•way oser tl* other cast-, and a cocreroient aource of an easy liselihood. 
it — laid down as a role that no merit** could be performed without 
one ffitwy. or prieet; and that a great sacrifice, such - the Jyotisht’oms. 
Bdjerily., or other sacrifice- which could cmly U celebrated by wealthy 
people or king., required the aaamunc. of not 1 — than sixteen prieet., 
besides a number of menials, -ho had to slay the sacrificial animal., to 
chant, or to perform other inferior work. Three eixteen priests were 
then dirided into foor eectmos. each hreded by one R'ltwy. and con- 
Uining beside* him. hit three ynutas. or areUanU. The first 

• Oa snoO-r recenricn ere R. Both. *D»r Alharrsada » KsKbair." 
Tftbingre, 1876. 
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aectiou coiiuKled of lire Adkxoty*. with kb tlirre punnkaa. the Preti- 
praatkatr'i, NtobtYi. and IWtrf; the acwod. of tho Brakmt.i, with 
the three puruahaa, Brihnun-cbclihnnain. Aguidli (or Agnidhm). and 
Potr’i; the third, of the UJfitr’i, with the Prealotr'i. Pretikartr'i, and 
Subraliman'ya; and the fourth of the //ecr*;. whoae areiatanu wore the 
hlaitnivanui’u. Achchhitmka. and OraraWut. (In otirer account*, the 
order of tkeae aoctiooa variee, and in tU aection beaded hr the Brah¬ 
man. tire Pulr'i precede* the Agnldh; aeealao M tiller. Ancient Snntkrit 
Lit., PP . 460. 468. 469). The principal dntica of three prieau were 
further regulated in the following manner. The J/otrT had to perform 
the rite- relating to the R'igveda. the Adkaw/y* there bared on the 
Y^urvcda. the UiyiWi -re concerned in the ritre of the 8*roa- 
reda; and the Brrnkmm had to poaaere a knowledge of all there three 
Vedaa, and to ret right nay mu take that might hare occurred in the 
performance of the ritual acta, or reined; an; defect which might vitiate 
the efficiency of the aacriflee. He ■«. therefore, tho moat M of 
all the prieeta; and lire Ittgveda naelf. though perhapa in one of iU 
lateet portion* recognrere thi. auperiority of the print Brahman. In 
tho ritual worka relating to the firet three Vein, no function, bared 
on the bn of the lateet or the Athareauda are -reigned to him. but in 
the S’nunnkn.BrAMmnn’n of the ^fi-reW-. where Pr^jkpaU ia intro¬ 
duced aa intending to perform a Soma sacrifice. and asking tho Vodaa 
whom he ahould ebooae for hia llocr’i. Adhwarju. UdgiU'i, and Brah- 
man, the Veda* anewer him: "Choose for a Hotrf (tho priret) who 
know* the R'igseda; for aa Adh-aryu (the priewt). -bo know* the 
Yajurrcda; for an CdgatrT (tho priret). who know* the Simareda; and 
for a Brahman (the priewt). who know* the Athareareda;" and to 
explain the rereon for inch advice. Urey add that the R'igreda hymns 
having the earth for their abode, one who chooses a Hotr’i will obtain 
dominion over the earth; the Yajareeda mautraa renting on tire inter¬ 
mediate apace, one who engage* an .Idhwjw will obtain tbc world of 
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dial space; tho Siimaveda hymns dwelling on heaven. one who employs 
an Vdfilr'i will obtain that world; bat ooe who chooses a Bruhman will 
•noompau U.o world of (the neuter) Brahman, or d* supremo spirit 
since the hymns of the Atbarraveda ha* for their abode Brahman. 

The most interesting feature of this and similar passages is the 
tendency of their authors to maintain the greater efficiency of one of 
die later Vedas in comparison to that of the RlgveJa. and oonaoquendy 
the greater practical auperiority of these Veda. over tbo avowedly 
oldest Veda. And this ia intelligible enough, if wo compare the con¬ 
tents of those Vedas. 

Tho worship shaded to in many hymns of the R'igreda most have 
consisted more of isolated aacriAeiel offerings than of a aerie, of acu 
strung together so a. to form an elaborate seeriftce. There are other 
hymns. It is true, wldch betray tba existence. st their time, of a ritual, 
already become complicated, as wbeo three or four, or even soven priests 
are mentioned by the poet; but though these hymns, os -ell M the 
former, bear testimony to the existence, at thst early period, of ritual 
acts, it docs not fallow that dm Rigreda. as neb. was composed for the 
purpose of being recited when they were performed. From the nature 
of iU hymns, it results, on tbs contrary, thst. haring boon composed, 
they were at some subsequsut period connected with d»se pkm. acta 
which became more and more compl«atal. and gradually were system, 
slued. But then even there remain verse, which would not easily bend 
to such artificial purposes; and whole hymns, too. which would resist an 
attempt to force them into a liturgie eodo foe which they were not 
intended by the poet's mind. A eollcctieo of songs, in short, which was 
tho natural growth of time. end. to some extent, st least, the ingenuous 
outburst of the poet’s feelings, became inadequate for a regular liturgy 
of a highly developed and throughout artificial ritual. Out of this 
necessity there sro*e the Sear*- and the Tipwrrerfe. The former was 
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entirely raiule up of extracts from the R'igTeda. pnt tngetlicr so ns to 
suit the ritual of the socalled Socaa unifier*. For. n* all native 
authorities agree in stating that the SWmavoL. contains Mate hut R r ig- 
veda terees, the aUcnec of seventy-one verw. in the recension of this 
Veda, edited by Pvofimer Benfoy. from the recension hi which the 
ll'igve-la uov exist*, doe* not disprove thrir unanimous statement: it 
must be accounted for by the circumstance, that these antra 1 .longed 
to one or the other of the recension* of U» Ifigrcda. which, as mentioned 
before, are no longer preserved. The origin of the Y^jurveda is similar 
to that of tho SAmaveda; it. too. U chidly composed of reran taken 
from the R'igvcda; but a* the sphere of the ritual for whirl, the com¬ 
pilation of thU Veda became necessary b wider than that of (lie Sims- 
rods, ami as (ho poetry of the K'tgrrda no longer sufficed for certain 
sacrifices with which this ritual had Uvu enlarged. new mantras wero 
ad.lod to it—the totalled Ysjos. in prom-, which thus became a distinctive 
foaturo of this Veda; and it is on tho Ysjurvcda. therefore, that tho 
ortlK-lox Hindu looked with r~pccial predilection, for it <»uhl hitter 
satisfy his sacrificial wants than tho Same-, and still more, of course, 
than tho R'ignda. " The Yojsrwda." uys SAyau'e. in his introduction 
to Ih# Tailtirtya Sanl.ita, - is like a wall, the two other Vrda* hke paint¬ 
ings (on it.)* The ueredneu of the SAaa- and Yiyomda*. ami the 
belief in their inspired character, rest on the assumption tbat they me 
of the Mine origin as the R'igsxla. which date* from eternity, and 
which was “ scon" by the R'mhis who uttered it. That, in the case of 
the Yajurvoda. this theory is only partially comet, results already from 
the description just given of it; for whatever losses the present text of 
tho R'igvcda may hare suffered, it b admitted by all authorities that its 
mantras were always metrical, and tbat it can never, therefore, bare 
possessed passages in prose. But bow frail thb theory b. and in what 
•.•me it i* prodM* to if the wunenesa of origin, eresi in the caw 
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of those hjmns of the Sima- and Yajurredss -hid. ore composed of 
R'igYeda terse*. • compariwo of the place occupied by the verse. of a 

fo- hjmns taken from one and the other of theee Vedas with the place 

which the same terse* occupy in the IT^teds. will sufficiently show. 

The first b^un of the Situated. eocmu of ten terns, nine of wluch 
are contained in the present recension of the R'igTeda. If by the side 
of each of three tome the place is nmrhed which it holds in the 
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1. is R'igTeda. 

T 

"57 

ram 

10 

a. 

6 

18’ 

1 

8. 

1 

13 

1 

4. 

0 

18- 

34 

». 

8 

78 

1 

•. 

8 

00 

1 

T. 

8 

18 

10 

8. 

8 

11 

7 

9. 

8 

18 

18 


Tlie tern, of which the hymn of the SAmated. I. tern. 870-380. is 
eatranead with the follo-ing tern, of the R'igrrd.: 


Simaveda 1,' 


870 . with R'igttdaT “eT V lT 

871. 

87 a. 

- 

10 

147 

absent 

1 

373 . 

„ 

1 

57 

4 

374. 

*• 

3 

51 

4 

875 . 

» 

10 

43 

1 

378. 

n 

1 

51 

1 

377. 

w 

1 

59 

1 

378. 

•• 

8 

70 

1 

3 * 9 . 

„ 

10 

134 

1 

380. 

— 

1 

101 

1 
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If from tho White Yajnrrcda the manumt. for i-Unee. of the 22nd to 
ibe 25th chapter were aubcniiud to a similar trot, it mould bo arcn 
that in chapter 22. which haa 34 dWiaicoe. only four reraes occur in the 


R'igreda. ria. : 

White Yajnrrcda 22. rer* 10. in R’igreda 

X* 

V 

Vkb 

5 

M - 1*. 

ft 

14 

1 

„ - Iff. 

3 

11 

2 

M - 1*. 

0 

no 

3 

that in chapter 23. with M diriaiowa. there eomapend 

White Y^jurreda 23. mna 3. with R’igtad. 10 

■/•a. 

121 

Vfm 

3 

- - ». 

1 

0 

1 

- - •. 

1 

6 

a 

•• - 10. 

1 

ir.2 

VI 

- - 32. 

4 

39 

o 

that chapUr 21 being ia pro*. cannot occur iu the R'ifveda j 

and that 

of chapter 25. with 47 diriaiotu : 

White Yajurreda 23. reno 12. ie IfigrcJa 

n—i 

10 

121 

Vm 

4 

.. h 13. 

10 

121 

a 

. 14-23. an „ 

1 

89 

1-10 

m - *4-45. 

1 

102 

1-22 

h - 4ff.la 

10 

157 

1.3.2 


(See the article 11 The li-pired Writings of Hinduitm," in the JK«c- 
mi/ultr lien, tc lor January XM41- 
All. therefore, that ie left of the oldest. Veda in the S.m.rcJ. and 
Yajurvrda, ia a It’igreda piece-mewl; iu hrmne scattered about: 
Tcrecs of the tame hymn trantpoacd ; rerac* from different hymne 
combined, and eren the comporiDoet of different poet* brought into 
one ai>d the name hymn, aa if they belonged to the tame authorthip. 
That, under *uch trialmenr. the Yajuneda ha«c l«'t all po.tii.al 
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worth, is bat what may be expected; it mart be. howerer. matter of 
surprise that the Suma.cda should bare eared so much, as it even now 
posttttsea. of that genuine beauty whkh diauoguislicw tbs R'igreda 
poo try. The Aik*rxa«d*. too. ia made up in a similar manner as the 
Yajurvada. with this dit&reooe only, that the additions in it to the 
garbled extract, from the KignU are more oonmdecable than thews in 
the Yajuneda. It b avowedly the latest Veda, and even iu name, 
» Athamveda.' a. it -as current already during the classical period of 
Seneeni literature, doee not yet occur iu tbo oldest Upaubhada. 
where only the songs and rerelatsoos of tbo diWr-dnptiwi. or of the 
Bh/iga dHyirci, epporently dcooting tbb Veda, am epoken of. The 
Aiharrayed* ni not used, as Uedboaddana. hi bb treatise on Sanskrit 
Literature, says. " fcr tbs merit*.. but merely for appeasing evil 
innuencee. for insuring Urn sum*. of sacrificial ads. for incantations. 
4«. ;* but on tbb wry ground, and perimpe on account of the 
mysteriousneea which pewades its songs, it obuiimd. amongst certain 
school*, a degreo of sanctity which ereu eurpaasod that of the older 
Vedea. 

Tills being the general character of three four Vedas, a few remarks 
must here suffice to coorey some idea of their apodal contents. 

On the religious ideas expremed in the Kiftim, a general account ia 
gfvcu iu the article /-Ji-. s« IMiyfew; sea also, besides the deities 
mentioned there, aud theartblee referring to them. Varan's V*yn. and 
Yarns, and J. Muir's - Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedb Thcogony 
and Mythology.' iu the *f Ou D*y\ Asfi.ru Society for lb04.' 

'11m social condition of the Hindus, as reflected from the hymns of this 
Veda, b not that of a pastonsl or nomadic people, m >• sometimes 
supposed, but.on the contrary.latreys an ad-anord edge of drilisation. 

• Thu h» here expanded iwlbc tfUi raW of «ke author 1 . “Sanskrit 
Text*." (1870). 
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Frequent allusion U made in them to town* and citi>». to mighty kings, 
and their prodigious wealth, Besides agriculture, they mention varioue 
uaeful aria which were fracttocd by the people, as the art of weaving, 
of melting preciooa metal*, of fabneating care, golden and iron mail, 
and golden ornament*. The #tn]4ojment of the needle and the uae of 
muaieal inatnimonta, are known to them. They alao prove that the 
Hindus of that period were not only familiar with the ocean, but some¬ 
time* must have engaged in natal eipedilieas. They had some know¬ 
ledge of medieine. and must hare made some air.new in a.tronomiral 
computation, as mention is mad* of the adoption of an iniercwUry 
month, for tho purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar years. Nor 
were thoy unacquainted with tho vires of civilisation, for wo rred in 
these hymn* of common women, of secret births. of gamblers sod 
thieves. There is also a curious hysan, from which it would follow 
that even tho complicated law of inheritance, which to on# of tbo 
peculiarities of tho #»toting Hindu law. was to tome evioiil already in 
uae at on* of the period# of the Rlgreda hymns. The institution of 
caste, however, seems at that lime to Imre Iweo unknown, for these la 
no evidence to prove dial the namre which at a later period were 
current for the distinction of Crete. were employed in the same souse 
by tho poets of there hymns.—See Wilton's Rif red*. v,J. i.. re edited 
by F. E. Hall. vole. ii. iiL; and ml. to., edited by E. 11. Cowell (Load. 
1850—1800). 

The only recension ia which the Sanhiti of the R'igreda has been 
preserved to us. to that of the S’okfo school: and the hymns them¬ 
selves are arranged according to two methods, the one chiefly consider¬ 
ing the material bulk, tho other the authcrehip of the hymns. Both 
divisions, however, run parallel. According to tbo former, the whole 


Sanhitn romtota of eight Athr’mhn, or eights; them-, again, are divided 
into Gl AJhy.iy.ur I t re i n : lb.-* into •.'•■'G ur kvIm. ; 
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and the Vorg* into Kid*. or reme. the icfaml number of which i. 
10,417. but, wording to the totomcot of o«irc .uthoritic, **«• « 
K,mo other time to here amount* to 10.610 or 10.6M—Aocording to 
tho other method, the SbnhUA b dirided into ton Uun'd'^, or 
•• circle* tho Man’d’alaa into 85 An*r6i**. or - locUou. j* (beat into 
1017. end 11 additional. L *. into 10M S*-,. or “hymn.," end tho 
hymn* into YU* or rer-e. the >»W of which eoincidoe. of coume. 
with that of the former arrangement- H» number of ydm. or word., 
in thie Sanhiti b .Uted ae being 168.836. 

In eight out of the wn Me-W* «he flmt hymn or hymn* are 
•ddr—d » A,. I: to u». hjrnn « h,»n. •«■*» “ ,n *“ ; 
M,d Mto Am. .cm. h,™ .« to TUm D—-to MU- coll- 
Urol,—or V— “ J *"~ T “ ^ 

u— .iih h,™» M-. -> “ ***’ 4 "°“ d “ *""*• 

A, (dr tho -Uh-Oif A to h,to. to M.ndUl. tolou g . 

ohi.ll, to to. ot»—U. u» third d*e,» to. A w—<». 

,h.«.b«a, to to. °t r—ita «* “ “”>~ a 
AMI. b, dm Mid mo-bm •< hi. ta.il,: *• toth b, »*•"**• 
■nd «Mto. •( to ta.ll,. to -Mill, bj r-Wf*. Mrf to tol 
to Him. .i»bU., totk. Md to.h b, R Mto-Tb. tat A to 
S.obiti to boon «Uto in Itata tor— b, Prof—n Tb. Aofmb. 
(Berlin, 1801) ;• Md to to. to —to, of Sb^n'M I. 
puUhb.d b, IW—r Mm M.ltol Of tontoUo.A to. b, to 
l„. PrefoMOr B. H. .Vito, .hi* — W» b, him oompleud In 
„«d« and of which 4 .oU, too nltad, in pnn. 

(„, .tool, foil— to com—enUrj A Si^n'M htod on Hindu 
tad— , to. Upu b, Pnta»r Itofe, in to J—> »*-. «nd 


t A Wo the (3»tol «.l r*b) ««* 
edhkio, 1—doe, 18T7. 
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Otcidtm. »ols. i. and iL (G<kt 18M—1851). ia essentially specu¬ 
lative “ 

Tbo Brahman's portion o t tho K'igroda is preserved in two works 
only—the AiLi.tya fi/elama'*, which consists of eight I'uneUikAi. or 
•• pentodes.' each o ( these comprising fire Adkyi r ,. or “ leases*.” and 
all tho Adhysyss together, 285 A'Wsfa*. or “ portion*and tho 
fi’d-kAdjwwa. or KmmUtM-thUmmfrn, cootainiog thirty AJkydyu, 
also *ub-difided into a number of AW/u The following specimens, 
•elected from the former, may illustrate the manner iu which works of 
this category enjoin sacrificial ritaa and « plain their secret moaning. 
The first relates to the ceremony of ferrying the Soma (q. *.). " Tbo 
king 8oma Heed among the Gendkanm. The gods and R'ishis 
deliberated m to how the king might bo induced to return to thorn. 
Vdeh. the goddess of speech, said: - Tire Gsndlu/ra. lust after womon. 
I (therefore) shall transom myself into a woman, and then you soil 
mo to them (in exchange fur Sown).'* The gods answered: ** So I how 
sh.ll wo lire without thee?’ She uid: -Sell me unto them; if you 
want me. I shall return to yew.’ 1 Thus they did. In tho disguise U 
a big naked woman, she was sold (by the gods to the (iandharvas) in 
exchange for Soma. Iu imitation (of this precedent), men dri«o away 
an immaculate cow of one year's age. this being the price at which they 
purchase tha king Soma. Hiia cow may. bowoTor. bo rcbought; 
for Uek returned to the gods. Hence the Mantras, after Sons 
has boon bought, are to be repeated with a low voice. After Soma 
has been bought, the goddess of speech is with the Gsndbarru: 
but sho returns ss soon as the ceremony of carrying tho sscred firo is 
performed." 

• Tie tint Tola me of an uacUtcl irnahtioa by Prof. 1L V-Ure. renUisi. j 
IwsIts hymns, apjmrml ia WW Two uxtrpaodrwt Gitsu insulations, by 
Ors'smsmi and Lu-laig. are in 
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The following are the .peculations of «hU Brthman'a on «ho Yu,». 
or Mcriflolol post. and (ho mooning of (ho sacrificial animal. 

..(Tho theologian.) 0.800 «ho q««.iou: I. tho Wj» *o rcmom 
■landing (before (ho fire); or is il U> bo thrown (into (ho firo) ? (1 •«/ 
answer:) For him who decree cattle. ll mo, remain .landing. (About 
Cilia, Urn folding legend la reported.) Once upon a lime. cattle d.d 
not aland .till to bo Uken b, (bo god. for food. After having run 
.way, the cattle .toed .till. and. turning toward. the god., earn 
repeated),: "You .hull not obtain ua. No, no I" Thereupon no 
god. «w that weapon which tho, erected. Thue tho, frightened 
the anlmoU. which then returned to them. Thai i. tho rca.on tUt. 
up to thl. day. tho ..wiftcial animal, ore turned tewo.d. tho 1 upa 
,their head being bent toward, tho eoerHlcial poet to which tho, am 
lied). Then tho, .tood .till to bo taken b, tho god. for their food. . . . 
The man who i. initiated (into tho eacriftcial my.tcrio.) off.™ bM 
,o all dolUee. Agnl reprmonu all delUoa. and Soma ropreaenta oil 
deiUca. When the aocriftcor offer. tho animal to Agnl and Soma, ho 
release* himself from being offered to oil deitlea. Some mj: "The 
animal te bo offered to Agni ond Soma muat bo of two colours, beceuae 
H belong, to two deitioa." But thi. precept .hould not bo allonded to. 
A fat animal I. to be aacriilced. becauso animal, (compared to the 
aacriflccr) oro fat. and ho (compared to them) i. lean. When tho 
animal i. fat. tho aacriflccr thrive, through it. marrow. Some a., : 
.. Do not cat of tho animat offered to Agnl and Soma. Who oat. of 
this animal, eau human flesh, bccau.e the -criftccr «elea*» h.msolf 
(from being aacriflced) by moans of tho animal." But tin. pr«*pt, 
too. .hould not ho attended to. Tho animal offered to Agni and Soma 
1V „ an offering to Indra. for I.ulr. .low Witra through Agm and 
Soma. Both then said to him: " Thou hast slain Yrltra through ua; 
let u. choose a boon from theo." " Chocae youmclvee." ho. 
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But they eh «>bo this boon from him ; and thus they reaiso (now as 
their food) the animal which is eacriftcd the day previous to tho Soma 
feast. This is their everlasting portion chosen by them; hence ouo 
ought to tako pieces of it. and oat them.*— See M. HBug’s edition and 
translation of tho AUareyt i UrShman'a (vol. ii. pp. 60, 78). (Bomloy, 
1803). 

Tho principal objoct for which tho Sdutaiwfn was compiled is tho 
performance of those snerifleos of which the juice of tho 8oma plant Is 
tho chief ingrediont; and of such sacrifices tho most important is tho 
Jyotii/il’oma, which consists of seven stages: tho Agnlshl'oma, 
AtyagnUhl’oms, Uklliyn, Bhod'as'ln, Atiritra. A|>tory4ma. and Vdja- 
poya; but llw performance of tho Agnisht'oma alone was considered 
obligatory for tlioso who withod to derivo the chief advantage accruing 
from tire celebration of this grand ceremony; whllo its other six stagra, 
while adding to the merits of tho sscriflcer, were doomed voluntaiy. 
At tho performance of such Soma sacrifices, tho veraes of tho StaaveJa 
were Intoned ; and tlicro aro ei>ecial song-books which l«acl> tho proper 
manner how to chant thorn. Tho Sanhitu of tho Sumnvoda is preserved 
in two recensions : in (list of tho /MuMyarriya, and probably also tire 
KauiKuma school. It consisU of two parts: the first Chhandvyr*nth-i, 
also culled ArtkUm, or 1‘AnArthika, contains, in the present recension, 
686 versos which ero arranged into 60 Dai’alt or decades, tlwso being 
divided into PraiAl'h,ik<u. or chapters, and the latter, sgain, into 
A’dJiaprapAI'liukai. or half-chapter*. Tho second portion, called 
ScouMifai. or Uliardyranlh, i. or Uttorarthikn. consists of 1335 verse*, 
distributed over niuo PrapH’hukai, which, too, aro sub-divided into 
Ardhapru/At'hukui. And there is this peculiarity in the UtUrtgramha, 
that being for tho meet psrt arranged according to triplets of Ttnw*. 
the first verso of these triplets is frequently one which also occurs in 
tho Arcliika portion. It is then called the Tout, or parent verse. 
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because the .ubsequcnt twe, the (Atari, we symbolically iu children, 
since they participate of nil the modulation., stoppages. and other 
modifications which may occur in the chanting of the " parent ’ veree. 
Thsse modulations. Ac., are taught in the Odnai, or wng-booh. 
mentioned before, two of which, tho Virgin* and Jnrn'w (taa. relate 
to the Archikn; and two other., the V'kagAm and Ifkgn^a, to tho 
Staubhika part The lost of tho SAroaveda-SanhUA, in tho HAo'Ayantya 
recension, has been edited and translated by Dr. J. Stevenson (1-oud. 
1849—18i8). and by Profeasor Th. Benfey (Leip. 1840). 

The number of BrdW«* relotlng to Util Veda is, by the native 
authorities, given as eight; and their name, are: the Pmwfha-. or 
Paeft«rfNs’*« tlio SWrW.i., tlio SrtmuW/Uif-, or 8AmntUh>hui; the 
^riAry,., the tho 1W«-. th. SuuhUojmnUhad-BrAh- 

man'n ; and the U/hoMuJ, which probably is tho Chhd,Mjga-Upani- 
, had, and thus i. ranked amongst the Brthman'M. A Utor BrAbmM'a. 
probably of modern dale, and which la not mentioned by BAyan'a, is 
the AdbKuto-Drdkma n'a. Tvo lattor and tho JW.u BrAhmm'a have 
been edited by Professor A. Weber: tho formor in Uie Inditchi Studlrn, 
vol.iv. (Berlin, 1858); the latter In the Atkandhuigm <Ur kfniglichin 
Akadtmii dir Wlmtntthajltn *u Btriin (1808).* 

Tho history of the Yajumxta differ, in >o far from that of tho other 
Vedas, a. it i. marked by a dissension bolwoen its own school, far more 
important than tho differences which sq.in.Wd tho schools of each other 
Vela. It is known by the distinction between a Y^Jurtedn. called the 
Black, and another, colled the WklU Y^itrvtdm. Tradition, especially 
that of tho Punsn'as. record, a legend to account for it. fWawyslyfliw. 
it says, the disciple of VyAsn. who had received from bira the Yajur-eda, 
onco having committed on offence, desired hi. disciples to assi»t him in 

• See store p. 40, Kdilioni of nearly oil of tliow Hrllim.ii'.., t.j I*r. A. Bur- 
».U. hire puUi.hwl or are in preparalioi.. 
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111# performing of some expiatory act One of the*#, borrow, Y^na- 
uilkya, proposed ihnt be should alone perform the whole rile; upon 
which, Vafa'arupnyaua, enraged at what ho considered to bo lbs 
arrogance of Yljnavalkya, uticred a cureo on him, ihe effect of which 
was, that Yljnavalkya disgorged all iho Y^jui toxts lie bad learned 
from Vois'ainpayana. Tho other dbeipleo, having moan while been 
transform eel into partridge* (titliri), picked up theso tainted toils, and 
reinined them. Hence theso teiU mo called Tuiuirly>u, Hut V^jns- 
vslkja, desirous of obtaining other Yiyus texts, devoutly prayed to the 
Sun, »ud hnd granted to him his wish—" to possess such texts as were 
not known to hia teacher." And bocanso tho Sun on that occaeioo 
appeared to Yljnavalkya in tho ahapo of a horse ftrija), thoeo who studied 
then# texts war* called ttytNi. Tlist part of this legend was invented 
merely to sccouut for thn nnmo of tho 7V. Mnya#. after whom s Sanhita 
mid Drtlinun'n of llio Illack Y«Jurr*da, and for tlut of tho VAjnuiu- 
yf'M. "ft«r whom the SsnhltA of tho White Y^Jurreda is named, is olesr 
enough. Nor is greater faith to ho placed on it when it implies that 
the origin of (his disssnsion ascended to tho vory oldest period of the 
Ynjuneda; for there is strong reason to assume that tho division took 
ploco oven after tho tiino of tho grammarian PAo'iul. Sre Gold- 
stackers Pdn'inl, p. 130. (T. But so much in it is consistent with 
truth—that tho Block Yiyurveda is the oldor of ths two; that th# 
White Yi\jurved* contains toxU which sro not in (he Black; and that, 
compared to tho motley character of tho formor, it looks " whito,” or 
orderly. This motley character of the Block Yiyurveda, however, arises 
from tho circumstoneo, that the distinction between s Mantra ml 
Bruhtnan'a portion is not ao clearly astablisbed in it as in the other 
Vedas; hymns and matter properly belonging to tbo Brabman'os there 
being intermixed. This defect is remedied in the White Ysjuneda; 
and it point*, then Tore, to a period alien the material of the old Ytjm 
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wm brought into a syst»m consonant with prevalent theories, literary 
nod ritual. 

Tlio contents of both divi* •• ion» of tho Ynjurveda are similar in many 
respects. Two of tho principal sacrifices of which they treat *ro the 
Daryipiim'nmnsa, or tlio sacrifice to bo performed at new and full moon, 
anil the Ai'aamedha, or tlie horse-sacrifice, at the performance of which 
600 animals of various descriptions, domestic and wild, were tied to 21 
sacrificial poets. A PnriuAamnUii, or man-sacrifice, unknown to tho 
other Vedas, is also mentioned in it; its character, however, is 
symbolical. 

The text of the Black Yajurreda is extant in tho recension of two 
schools—that of Jpattamla, to which tho 2’aittMya SnnJiitd belongs, 
and that of Ch/lruka. Tho former which is in course of publication— 
tlio first volume and part of the second having been already published, 
with tho commentary of Mudharncham (Silyan'a) by Dr. E. Roer and 
E. B. Cowell in tho BibUo&tta Indie,, (Calcutta, 1860-1804)- 
consists of seven Kdn'iVa, or books, which comprise 44 Prapdt'haka, or 
chapters, subdivided into 651 Anurdia, or seotiona, and containing 
2188 Kan'&ik/U, or portion*.* 

Tho Vdjatantyi-SanhitA, or tho Sanhitd of the White Yajurvoda, 
oxists in tho recension of tho Mddhynndina and Kanva school. In tho 
former—tho text of which, apparently also with tho commentary of 
MuhlMani, has been edited by Professor A. Weber (Berlin, 1852)— 
this Snnhita has 40 AJhyriyai, or books, subdivided into 308 Anutdkoi, 
with 1076 Kan'(tikAi.\ 

Tlie principal Brahman'a of the Black Yajurveda is tho Taitlirfya- 

• The text, in Roman cbtrwtm, bat alto b«n edited by Prof. Wober, in bit 

•• Imliwho Sindian," volt. xii. ami »fil. 

t Another edits-m, iriili Mabidhira'a commentary and a Bcugnli I ran tint ion, it 
in progrest in UUcuttn. 
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firdAitauV. which, with tho commentary of (Mftdlwu) Shyun'o, i* in 
the course of publication by llakoo Kajcmlraluln Uiln—tbo lint 
volume and part of tho second having already appeared in print 
(Calcutta, 1600—1805) iu the BiUioiluta Indio. Hist of the White 
Yajurvoda is tho S’alnpalka-DrMman'a, tho most completo and 
systeinatio of oil Bnlhmaji'as. Its (Ml, with a somblanco of tbo com* 
mentory of Sdynn'a, has loon edited by Professor A. Weber (Berlin, 
1855). 

Tho Atbarvuvoda has no circlo of sacrifices aulgnod to it. Iu object 
is, os observed before, to toneh how to appoose, to bit**, to curse, Ac. 
" Tho most promlnont characteristic feature of this Veda," Profess* 
Whllnoy, ono of iu editors, remarks," la tho multitude of inosntatlooi 
which it oontains; those aro pronounced either hy tho poison who is 
himself to bo bonefltted, or, moro often, by the sorcerer for him, end 
are dlreotod to tho procuring of tho greutost variety of doaimble ends. 
Most frequently, perhaps, long lifo, or rocovory from grievous sickness, 
in tho object sought; then n talisman, such as a nccklsco. Is sometimes 
given, or, in very numorous canon, some plant endowed with marvellous 
virtuoa is to be tho immediate external means of tbo cure; furthor, die 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, tl>e downfall of enemios, 
Incroase in lovo or in play, tho removal of petty |>c»t«, and so on, svsn 
down to tho growth of liair on a laid pate.”— Journal of I In Amnitan 
Oriental Soeitly, vol. iii. p. 808. It has been surmised (Mailer's 
Anciot SantJcnl lilrraiurt, p. 147, IT.) that tho hymns of tho Atlistvs- 
veda '' formed an additional part of tho sacrifice from s very early time, 
and that they were chiefly intended to a>unternct tho influence of any 
untoward event that might happen during tho sacrifice.” This is 
possible; but tho great importance which the adherents of ibis Veda 
themselves attach to it, is founded on other considerations than tb«o. 
They urguo. us appear* from tho trcatiio Jjkarran'atohatija, wentiuud 
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above, that the threo other Veda* enable a man to fulfil the dharma, or 
religious law, but that the Atharra help* him to attain mokA*. or 
eternal bliss. Tliia doctrine is laid down, for instance, in the CAiilifoa 
Upaniikad of thU Veda, when it save: 11 Those Br&h.nans and others 
who know the eoienoo of tho (neuter) Br&hmnn conuinod in tko 
BmAmarerf... become merged in Brahman and it is likewiso inferred 
from oilier passages in tho S'ltmxfcs BrdAnion'a Tho nemo of 
Bw/imnmfa itself, by which this Vela Is also frequently called, is 
therefore explained by them, not os implying the Veda which belongs 
to the province of tho priosl Brahman, but tho Veda which contains tho 
mysterious dootrlno of Bmbman, tho supreme spirit, into which tho 
human soul become* finally ubaorbod. It is probablo, therefoio. that 
tbe rery usclessneaa of tho Athnrvaveda for sacrificial purposes, and tho 
reluetsnco which was fait to huso its sanctity merely on iw incantatlone 
and apelle, invested it, in the mind of its followers, with a spiritual 
eharoetar, which was then fully developed in the numerous Upnnlshads 
tow connected with it. 

Tho text of tho Atharvnvcda is preserved only in the S’nunaka school. 
lU SanhltA consists in tho present edition of it. of 20 Kdn'd'tu. or 
books. Of these, the first 18 nro subdivided into 34 l'rapAi'hakur, or 
chapters, with, altogether. 04 Atiurdkai. or sections, each containing a 
number of mnntrns (the I7ih KAn'd'a consisting of a singlo Prs* 
p&t'hsks). Tho 10th Kim'd'a is not divided into Prnpat'haka*. but 
into Auunikm. of which it contains seven; and the 80th, likewise 
dirided Into .4uuivH.fi, has nine, of which tho third is subdivided into 
three Pnry-iy*#.—The text of this SanhitiUms been edited by Professors 
11. Both end W. D. Whitney (Berlin, 1800). 

Hie only existing BnVhtnnn'a of this Veda is tho tfaunaka- or 
OopntAuBiviAomii'w.- “That this Brahman's,” Professor MCiller 

• with m introductory r**J, by It.tin Rsj..i<lijls ilitrs. Cslc. 1873. 
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oleervts. •• ns. composed a/Mr ike schiam of ike Charskas and Vija- 
eanejiiu, and after ike comp Ittioo 0 / ike Vljuntji Sanhiie, may be 
gathered from the fact, that "here Um first linea of ibe other Vedas are 
quoted in the Gopatha. the firet line of the Yajurreda is taken from the 
Vfjessneyino. and not from the Tahtirij **. - —Aneimt SonikrU Lit, 
P 369. Each 0 f these Vedas received in time Jnuhraman'U, or 
indie**, which give the fin l word of each hymn, the number of rents, 
the no men of the deities, the name and family of the poeu, and the 
metre of every verse. The princi^ treatise of tkia kind ie the &.rod- 
wikruman'I. or " Tbs General Index." aecriUd to the authorship of 
S’nimni'H. For the thenaophicnl works which grew oat of these Vedas, 
ece (lie article Ujimiahad; and for the weeks which were composed in 
order to secure a correct reading and nndentanding of the Vedic tcoto. 
aud a correct performing of mcribsal arts. mo the anicle Vcdanga.*— 
At a later period Urn name of \VJ« was also Uwtowed on llih,Un$— 
legends or Irpndary wotke—and JWa (q. v.). collectively; hut in 
thia e«n«o it never obtained real ewirmer. V/> ervJai. or minor Vidas, 
aro also mentioned in the CA-rwa-ryiri. and other woike. and ex¬ 
plained hy tlteiu iu the following manner. The Upaveda of the 
ll’igveda. they esy, i. Um Ay»rtfJs. or the Veda on tnedicim— pro- 
bnhly the well-known works of Chaiwka and Stro'ruta; the L'pavtda of 
iho Yajtirvcda is the /liawwireds, or Um Veda on archery; the 
Upavcdaof the Simaveda » the Gdmttanwda. 00 music; and the 
Upnveda of the Atkarvavedn is the SUpai'istn, a work on mtchanknl 
arte, or, arcordiog to others, the Ankm'aUmi, works on practical 
subject". comprUing polity, mechanical oeience. the trsiuing of elephants, 
bones, and fencing. 

Id the prowling brief aniline of ibe fmr Vrda>. Uic question as to 
llin (Into at which Uwv were >wm|im<I Im« M boeti rsio-l. because, ii» 
• m r 
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the present condition of Vedio philology, nn answer to it oocld only bo 
hypothetical. From astronomical facU, baaed on a statement in o 
Vaidik calendar. Colebrooko concluded that this calendar was erritteu 
in the 14th century before the Christian oro (MitetO. Euayi, rol. pp. 
100 , 110 ); and though subaequont writers have questioned tho full 
correctneae of this oonelusion. those most reliable nevertheloss admit 
that tho error, if any. could not lessen the antiquity of this calender by 
more than 100 or 800 years. Ae this calendar must haro been com- 
posed after tho R'igvoda had boon arranged, ami as such an arrangoment 
itself must bo posterior to the date of its last hymn, n fall eoope is loft 
for imagination to fill up those intervals. Dut lot it bo understood 
that Imagination alono would havo to perform this task, since eciontlflo 
resosrch has not yet yielded any rncane to check it. or prompt it on, as 
the case may bo; nor is thoro any real prospect that future discororice 
in Sanscrit litorature trill supply this trant. A safer basis, howoror, 
may be looked for. if future research restricted itself to the question ss 
to Urn rsfstfM age of these Vedio writings. Muoh valuable ovidence 
has already been brought forward in this respect to prove that there oro 
R'ishls ancient, and loss ancient (see, for instance. J. Moirt Original 
SnareWl TtxU, rol. ii. p. 805. ft); that thoro are R’igvoda hymns older 
than others (for instance, in MUllers And™t Snnurit Uuraturti but. 
on tho other hand, much oonfueion has also been produced by starting 
a theory, that all the IMbmnn'ns bolong to ono ,*riod, and all tho 
hymns to another period preceding It. of which, again, two stage, wero 
thought to bo discernible, and by assigning dates to tho Rr*hman’a 
pericxl, as well as to each of the two stage of tho Mantra period. For. 
apart from tho ciroumstance, that no evidence whatever has as yot boon 
brought forward to justify an assumption of only two stages of hymns. 
«cl> of which would comprise only 800 years, it it clear that the 
similarity of subject-matter alonc-sucl. as it marks tho literary 
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character of tho BrAhmaa'aw—cannot bo a criterion for determining that 
nil tho Br&hman'sa moat be more reeeot than all the SsnhitA*. That 
a llnihraaii'a of the R'igreda moat be pcwterior to thoae hymns of the 
R'igreda SanhitA which it mentions, but to those alone—again, that a 
Itrdhman's of the SAmareda muat be younger than the hymns of tlie 
SAmareda on which it reliee. and so on—annor be matter of doubt; bet 
as the SanhitA of the SAmareda. for instance, most be more recent 
than that of the R’igreda. and aa no (set whaterer has been adduced to 
show why the Aitareya Brihman'a. ee other Brahman's* of the R'igreda. 
could not tiere appeared before a SAmareda Sanhiti wa* made, and ro 
forth in the case of the other Vedas, it follows that it would be entirely 
unsafe to infer that all the Urihmen'as muat be later than all tlie 
hymns of the R'igreda. sinew not all of them need bare existed before 
the oldest BrAliman's of this Veda ww. composed. A result like this 
»•, unhappily, purely negalire, but it may bare the advantage of coun¬ 
selling caution and stimulating rcMaith. 
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Vanarrra (from the Sanscrit rrde. and ware, cud; honor. literally, 
•• the end or ultimate aim of tho Vrdas ") is the second great division of 
the ifimiAsd (q. r.) school of Hindu philosophy. It ia chiefly coo- 
corned in the inreetigation of Brakwun (neuterv, or the Supreme Spirit, 
and the relation in which the unirerar. and especially the human awl. 
stands to it; and in coalradistinctMa from the PimmlmdaiA, or the 
investigation (rnuMWw) of the former (jwnwk jort of the Vedas—via.. 
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universe ia reaolved or absolved into it. From Brahman iudividotl 
Mala emnnute, u innumerable tporka unr from a blaxing fire. Tho 
soul, therefore, ia neither born, nor doe* it die; H it of divine aobetnnr*. 
and aa anch infinite, immortal, iuulligmt. amtieut. tree. Itt nejonto 
o title nee, aa diatinci from Brahman. ia the canto of iu ignorance; and 
thia ignorance. which consist. in regarding the aorid at a reality 
capable of anbeiatiug without Brahmen, hat a dooUo power-that of 
enveloping and projecting. By meant of the former, it make* the tout 
Bablo to mundane licbaitndca. aa to the senaaiiona of pleature. pain, 
4c. The projective power of ignorance, when ettoompaming the aoul 
in iu fourth condition, or that of pure intollcrl (ita other condition* 
are: waking, dreaming, and drtwmlcm sleep), pradom out of the dark- 
neea which than preraila tho five anUile elements—vit, rlker, alnrb ia 
the aubatratum of tbo quality aouud: * Ir. which ariaea from ctlwr, tho 
auUtratnm of touch; from air. fin ar lijki, Urn aulairatom of colour: 
from light, train. tho aalatratam of mvewr: and from aater, milk, tho 
aubttraium of amell. From thcao rabiilc clement* arc thou pr>«lu.,d 
aeventeon subtile bodica and tbo five grow element*. 11 m former, aim 
called Unfa Sarin. because they are bodice {Sarin) which impart to 
eiiititig Icing* their iodriidoal character {limfa). are Ur fin vry .in */ 
pererplion —via.. the organ* of hearing, touch, tight, taste, and amell. 
which ariao amorally from tbo part or inactive particles of tho auUilo 
element*: further, (we UuUntool arpaai. which are produced from the 

mmgUi puri, or inactive particlca of the tebtile element* - via, 

buddJii. under*landing, the fuaetnm of which b to arrive at a certainty 
or conclusion, and mama (an organ of volition and imagination), tho 
fuuctioo of which cenabts in willing and doubting-thinking and 
referring the external object* to ooe’a own aclf. bring two fuuctioo* 
common to both of them; lastly, tk, fin or*am of *aiom— via., the 
voice, hands, tho feet, the organ of excretion, and that of generation. 
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which are severally placed from Urn foul or ac.im V»tM« •» 
of die Buhiilo clement.; and A. Jl* «*««<«. which am produced 
from U,c *h*W foul or P-ticlo. of 0,0 .ubtilo elemenU-v,,. 

0 ,o air breathed forth, -Inch hn. iu place in the forepart of the no.o. 

0,o air breathed dowuwanU. which ha. iU place in the lower intetme*. 
the air which circulate, through U,e whole body; the a.cond,ng a,r. 
which ho. iu place in the throat, and the defending air in the middle 
of the body, which cum. acimilaUon and digetion of food, produce 
son,,,,. oxcromouU, do. (Later VeddntUu acume ten cch vital mr. 
_ ti , hcldc the foregoing, the air. which .overally cause retch,ng. 
winking, hunger, yawning, and fattening.) The flve gro» are 

,ho five .ubtilo elomanta. when, according to a theory derived from n 
scriptural text, they have become .o divided and combined that each of 
them retain, a preponderating portion of iu-elf. and oomoquonUy of the 
quality of which it l. the .»b.tnttum-a. other of aound. *o.-«ml 
hssldm .mailer portion, of the other aublila olemenU, and tho qualitlow 
of which lltoy arc U,o .ub.tr.U- Erom them groe. element, then nn.o 
,ha various (mytlmlogical) world., and thl. worid too. with bodie. which 
„o distinguished a. riviparou., or thorn produced from a womb a. 
men. be..., Ac.; oviporou.. or thorn produced from an egg. a. buda. 
wte do.; tboac generated by -.wont" or hot moi.turo. a. bee 
gnou. do.; and thorn germinating. a. creeper,, tree. dc. The wul. 
when existing in the body. i. enctmed in a succession of " he 

flrat or interior -.heath- consist, of »«UM. abated with U,e organ, 
of perception; tho second. of -tai.«. amociatcd with the organ, of 
.ction; and tho tliird. of tho vital air. together with tho organ, of 
action.’ Them three ".heaths’* constitute the subtile body of the soul, 
which attend, tho Boul in iu transmigration; and the collective totality 
Of such subtile bodice is the Supremo soul, as regarded iu ,u relat.on 
to tho world; when it U aim called “ tho soul which is tho thread." or 
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I* MCS >«ke the thread through the universe. or Hiran'yagarbba. or life. 
The fourth and exterior "sheath' of the tool is composed of the grce. 
elements: and the collective aggregate of such grots bodies is the grew 
body of the deity. This -hole development being the result of igno- 
ranee, the soul frees itself from its error by understanding that tbo 
different stage. in which this development appears, do not represent 
real or abrolute truth; and -hso its error has completely vanitbod, it 
ceoaes to be re-born, and becomea rouoltod -ilh Brahman, -lienee it 
emanated. But since the means of arriving at a final delivetanc* can 
only bo the complete ma.tcry of the truths of the Vodima. other 
meana, such aa the performance of sacrifices or oil*or religious act. 
enjoined by the Vedas, or the practice of Yoga, cannot lead to the 
same result. They may bo meritorious and are evoa roootnmendrd 
as inch, but can cflbct only an apfareot liberation. Of this there 
are two kinds: on. Iteration -bid. is effected in lifetiuis, and 
suable a mau to |>crform supernatural actions or wondore. as tbo 
avocation of the aheJeo of progemUes. going an,-here at sill, and 
similar feata; and another -h*h takes place after death, and enables 
the soul, not di.sat.d of its snUile body, to rroids io heaven; but .ftsr 
a time its effect ceases, and the soul has to renew iu mundane existence. 
In order to fit the mind for meditating on ,hees troths, various moral 
duties are enjoined, end various practices are recommended, especially 
by later Vedfinta writers. Thus, the student of the VodinU is told 
not to hurt a sentient bring, to speak the troth, not to steed, to practwe 
continence, and not to accept gifts; to remain purs and oontent. to do 
penance, and to study the Vedas; also to remain in certain postures, to 
practise various modes of suppressing his breath, and the liko. These 
injunctions, however, are extraneous to the doctrine itself, and apj»»r to 
be a compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requires the perform¬ 
ance of religious acts, and a later tfsgo of it. which femurs such au-tcre 
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practices as are especially kuoan by the name of Yoga (q.t.) The doctrine 
of lhaJcti, or faith, docs not bokmg to tlio oldor Vedanta; it is. however, 
an interesting featuro of the later periods of this philosophy; and the 
sumo observation applies to the doctrine of J/dyd, or illusion, according 
to which the world hoe no reality whatever, hut ia merely tho product of 
imagination; for tho oldor Vodimta, as will bavo boon aeon, merely teaches 
that the world is not iJit n ull,, but doe. not deny its materiel reality. 

Tho oldeet work on this philosophy is attributed to HtUarAyttn'a, 
or Vyiia (q.v.), and ia written in the Shim atyle; it ia colled the 
Ifrahma-Sulrai it conaiata of four mUijfifOl, or lectures, each sub- 
divided into four pddai, or chaptom; each pAda containing a numhor 
of SAtraa. The numhor of tho latter is 568, and that of tins nrfAf- 
tanm'as or topics treated in them 101. Tho most important oom* 
■nentary on (his work is tho S’llrlralcamlmAutA-Uuithyo. by S'ontaiii- 
rhuiya (q.v.); and this commontary, again, hai been commented on by 
a gnat variety of writers. The tost of the Srttrasand this commentary 
have been edited at Cato. 1818; and tho test with this commentary, and 
a glosa on tho latter, by OovindAnandn, in the BiUlothtca ludlca, by 
Pandits RAma NArAyan'a VidyAmtno, Calc. 18011. Of tho great number 
of other commentaries ou the BrahmaSAtraa, mention may be made 
only of that by Bdmdut^a* (q.v. under VAisun’AVAa). and of a short but 
very lucid one, by Auu)tanHr,iy<m'iii'irotnan'ibhal'fa (edited at Colo., 
without date). Amongst elementary treatises on tho Vodiuta, tho 
most popular is the VrdtiulaiAr*, by Sadduamla, which, with tho com¬ 
mentary of BAmoh/uhii’a Tlrihn, has bcon edited at Calc. 1830, and 
will, this and another commontary by AViniiAaiorasirntt, at Calc. 18*9. 
It has been odited aud translated also by tho late Dr. J. R. Balluntyno 
(A Lteturt on ihi Vrdilnlo, embracing tin Text oj the Volanta Sara, 
Allahabad, 1850), who also translated tho beginning of tho Drahtna- 


• Printed it Mad™, in 1868. 
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SUtm.-A rerj usefal rt m f m lhm 4 the AdkiUWa,. or topic., b 
the AdMkaran'^U. by BUmktrtU. which, nth the commentary of 
** Jnamlackamlrw. ha. Wen edited. Gale. 1802. and 

M .a appendix to .he Brahmadlutro. with extract. tea. ihi. comm.u- 
Ury, in the BiUiock** IndU*. 1803. 
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VunVu b the Mcond g*l of tho lliuda trial, bet U considemd by 
hi. worshippers to bo the .aprsme drily of the Hindu pantheon. So. 
T ““°* n • nd V *»®W Tbo word b derived, by *•*.», 
In hb commentary on the thowand na.ee of Vbhu'u, and by other 
commentator, after hi., from Hck.twcmupww. or rtf. penetrate; .(tea, 
according to them. U -oaUl imply the deity -bo eocompuae. or peu- 
tratoa the whole unifer*. Loth a. *gud. it. exterior appeanuwo and 
iu h.-ard ouencc. A ai.ibr sty-elegy b s-igned to the word 
by YAAa in hb glow, on the It Veda; bn, M j„ Uns Voda. 
Vi.hn'n doe* not yol embody tbo notion, connoctod with him at the 
.pie and Purinie period of Hinduism (aoo Ixou. are. IUifion). Yaaka 
dee not impart to tbo name the implied sense p.en to it by the common- 
Ulor. juat mentioned In tbo Rlgrob. Vbhu's b a fermentation of 
the tun. who ‘ stride, through the seres region, of the earth. 1 and • in 
'hr®o way. plants his .tep‘ (or. a* Yiaka explains. plants his step, so 
as to become threefold). And. according to ooe prrdeomaor of Yaska, 
theso three .tops mean tbo manifestation of the sun at its place of 
ruing, ou the meridian, and at its place of settiog; or, according to 
another, its manifestation on earth, in the intermediate .pace, and in 
lioaTcn; when—as a Uter commentator obaenw—in the first of these 
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manifestations, Vishn'u represents fire; in ihc second, lightning; and 
in the third, the solar light. From this position which Vishn'u holds in 
tho R'igToda (seo Vbd*), it results that ho wm not regarded there a* 
supreme, or even ns equal, to other deities, who, at the Vcdic period, 
occupied a foremost rank. Ho is extolled in several hymn* as having 
‘established the heavens sad the earth.’ as • being beyond mortal com¬ 
prehension,’ and so forth, but he is there also described a# having 
derived his power of striding ovor tho world from Indra, and as 
celebrating the praises of thia god. He is frequently invoked together 
with the latter, hut apparently always as inferior to him; and often, 
too, he occuro In company with a number of othor gods, such as Vanin's, 
the Maruta, Itudra, V*yu. tho lumiuout doitlos called Mityai, and 
othora, without any distinction being drawn in their reapedivo rank. 
Fewer hymns, moreover, aro soparatsly devoted to his prniso than to 
that of Agni, Indra, or othor prominent gods of tho Vcdie period i and 
It deserves notice, too, that at that period ho was not yet inoludod 
amongst tho Adilyas, for only at tho epio period, when tho number of 
these doilies, orginally varying from aix to eight, was raised to twoivo, 
Vishn'u was inoludod in it—bo tbon being namod os tho foremost of 
theso luminous offsprings of Aditi, or spoco.* 

Although somo of tho BrAlimsn’ss of the Vedas already shew 
the progress which the solar Vishn'u had made in tho Imagination 
of tho peoplo, and although they contain tho gorm of several logends, 
which, at a later time, became fully dovelopcd, tho roally mythological 
character of this god, as tho basis of the divine worship now paid him 
by a largo class of the Hindu population, belongs to tho cpio poems 
— tlio SCunay.n'a and AfuAdM.iwto—and to the PurAn'at. In tho 
Mohdbbnrata, Vuhn'u is often identified with the supremo spirit; but 

• Muir, « Sanskrit Tuts." ir., 64 IT.; Mailer, Tranil. of Rljreda, i, 11$ ff., 
Wurm, •• OfMhlebU d.r Iadiseben Religion," 84.121 f. 
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.while in .orn, portion, of toto poem_U* differed port. of which 
belong lo different epoch. of Hindu antiquity-be to too. regarded u 
«bo moot edited deity; U to -gam. to otoem. rtprewnted * w ing 
homage to 8'h* (q. ».). toe third penon of to. Trimfini. aud « 
acknowledging toe .aperioritj of toto god over himself. Taking, toere- 
fore, toe M.ltobhirote a. a whole, be doe. not occupy, to thi. epoa. 
the exeluMie supremacy winch to a*igi*d to him to toe lUmiyan'i. 
and .till more in tooeo Parin'*. mpeoallv doroted to hit prmi»e. 

lie Urge circle of myth, relating u. Vtolw'u. in too epic poem, and 
Puriii'a., I. dtottogutohed by a feature whirl,. though not quit, abwnt 
from too mythological htotory of Sim. cepectolly Ha^Unu. that of 
Vtohu'u. It .roee frtwn toe id^. Out -h.ne.rt a gmot dtoordor. 
pliyahwl or moral, dtoturhed toe werU. Vtohn'u defended • iu a .mall 
portion of hi. eMenoe ’ to Mt it right, to iwrtoee to. Uw. and Uiu. to 
preaervo creation. Such decent, of toe god are tailed hi. Ar*i«nu 
(from an, and t/t. dmcrad); and they randrt to VtolinV. being 
wppo»<l to hare either amumod the form of w*nc wonderful animal or 
■uperhumau being, or to bar. been Lora of human parent., in a 
huimu, form, always of coarwe. pomemed of minewlow. properties 
8omo of thee A.aura, are of an entirely «*-kal character; other., 
howoror. arc probably bawd on browned eteuU. the lea ling peivmago 
of which wa. gradually endowed with dmo* attribute*. until he wa. 
regardod as the tocarnatioo of the deity ilaelf With the exception of 
the last, all thcee A*aOraa belong to toe part; the Itat. hoaerer. to yet 
to come. Their number to generally g,reu a. tea. and their iiamta in 
the following order: I. The fid,-; 2. The tortotoe-; 3. The boars 4. 
The man-lion-; 3. The dwarf-; 0. Tie Parana Rkma-; 7. The lUrna- 
chaudra. or. briefly. KAma-; 8. He Kr’tohn’a and Balarima.; 8. The 
Buddha-; and 10. The Kalki- or Kalkto-Aa.Ura. This number and 
enumeration of Avalaraa, however, wa* not at all time, the urns 
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The Uahtbhtau, though also mentioning ten. names successively tho 
Haws, tortoise-. fish, boar-, man-lion, dwarf, Paras’u.lUma, lUmn-, 
SAtvaU, and Kalkin-AvatArtu. The Bbiga.ala-Purkn'a speak, of 
twenty two Av.«4ras of VUhn'u. which, for instance, also compmo 
Pr’ithu, Dhanvanuri, tho god of medioine. and Kapila, the reputed 
founder of the Sinkhya (q. v.) philosophy. Other works have twenty- 
four A vat liras, or even call them numberless: hut tho gonerallyreoeived 
A vat Iras ara those ten mentioned before, an idea of which may be 
aIToidcd by the following brief account. 

1. The A/i.rsyn- or M '*"' Mm—When, at the end of tho last 
mundane age. tho BhigavaU-PurAn'a relates. Brahman, the first god of 
Ute TrimOrtl. had fallen asloop. a powerful demon, stole the 

Vedas which had issued from tho mouth of Brahman, and lay by Ins 
aide. About that time, a royal Hint. ***** ** b * hU P*""* 
attained the rank of a Manu, and VUhn'u, who had witnessed the deed 
of Uayagrlva. and intended to alay him. assumed for this purpose tho 
form of a very small fish, and glided into tbs hand of the saint when 
the Utter made Us daily ablutions in tho river. Manu, about to release 
the little fish, was oddirased and asked by it not to expose it to tho 
' danger that might ariso to It from tho Urgor fish in tho river, but 
to place it in hi. water-jar. The saint complied with its wish; but 
in one night Uvo fish grow to large, that at it. request ho had to 
transfer it to a pond. Yet soon the pond also becoming insufficient to 
conuin tho fish, Manu had to choose a largor pond for ita abode i and, 
after successive other changes, ho took it to the ocean. Batyavrat. now 
understood that the fish wa. no other than NMgen'a or VUhn'u. 
and. after ho had paid his adoration to the god. *a latter revealed to 
him tho imminence of a deluge which would destroy the world, and told 
him that a largo ve«ol would appear to him. in which ho was to 
embark together with tho seven RUhis. taking with him all Urn plant* 
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and >11 the seeds of creeled things. Man obeyed the behest of the 
god: and when the water corered the surf** of the earth, VW.n'u 
again appeared to him in the shape of a golden fish with a single horn. 
10,000 miles long; end to this horn Mann attached the rcasel. by mean, 
of VishnVa serpent serving as a cord. While thus floating in the 
vessel, Maim wsa instructed by the fiab^od in the philosophical doctrine* 
and ths science of the supreme spirit; and after the deluge hsd sub¬ 
sided, the Ash god killed Haysgrive. restored the Vedas to Brahman, 
and taught them to tbs Manu Satya.rau, who in ths present 
mundano sge was bora under the name of .VWdU* M . as the son of 
Viraarat-A fuller account of this A.aUia is giro, hi the 
JVrdn'e. where the matruction imparted to Menu by tho Ash-god 
includes all ths usual detail contained in a Putin's, that relating 
to creation, ths patriarchs, progenitors, regal dynasties, ths dutimof ths 
different orders, and to forth. In ths Mah.UUr.ta. where tbo Mm# 
logend occurs, but without sithsr that portion eonorraing llayagri.a. or 
tho instruction imparted by the fish, there is. besides minor variations, 
that important difference between its story and that of the Purines, 
that ths fish is not s personification of Vista's, but of Drahman, and 
that tbo deluge occurs in ths peewit mundane age, under tho reign 
itself of ths Menu, who is ths son of VimvsL—The origin of this 
Aestira is probably s kindred legend, which ocean in the tfa/ayu<Aa- 
brdKman'a, of the White Ysjarrede (see V«na); but there the fish does 
not represent any .pedal deity, and ths purpose of the legend itself it 
merely to account for tho performance of certain sacrificial ceremonies. 

9. The A'linun- or lorloit-AitUira. When, of old. the gods felt 
their powers impaired, and were desirons of obtaining dm/Os. the 
beverage of immortality, Vrihu'o directed them to chum, together with 
the demons, the milk sea. by taking ths mountain X"*4ora fortlieir 
staff, end his serpent r«di for their cord, the god. to stand st tlie tail. 
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tnA the demon, at the head of the serpent: while he himself coiiwnted 
to support the mountain on hi. back, after having usumed the shape of 
a gigantic tortoise. The result of this churning of the .ca of milk was, 
beside, the ultimate recover? of the Amr'ita. the appearance of a 
variety of miraculous thing, and beings; but it also led to a vrolent 
contest between the god. and demon., in which the latter were 
defeated. See Bonn. The idea of the lord of creation aiming the 
shape of a tortoise. and that of sacrificial liquid., especially el.nfled 
butter, becoming tortoise-shaped (AM™... the "ordfor torU>iae. meaning 
literally. • hadly or .lowly going), occurs also in tho Yqjurvoda; buttho 
legend on which the tortoioo-AvalAra of Vi.hn'u is based ..ems to 
belong entirely to the po-t-Velio period of llinduiam. 

3 . The VtrAha.orlcnr-AtnlAn.— It is .uppo.cd to havo taken place 
when, at the period of creation, tho earth waa immersed in water, and 
Viahn'u, in order to raise it up. assumed the form of a gigantic boar. 
In tho earlier recension of tho Rdmiynn'* and tho Ll^i-FurM*. it 
was Brahman, tho creator of tho universe, who transformed himself 
into, hoar for rescuing tho earth from iu imperilled position; and in 
tho DUck Ynjurrtda, wh.ro this .do. I. first mot with, it U UkewUe 
urid that the lord of creation upheld the oartb, uauming the form of a 
boar. At a later period, however, thl. Av.tftm is generally attributed 
to Viahn'u. Between both conception! there la. however, also thie 
great difference, that in tho former the transformation of tho doily into 
a boar turn .,.,-rently n purely coemi«*l character, whereas in tho Utter 
■ it allegorknlly represents tho extrication of the world from n deluge of 
iniqnitr, by the rites of religion.* (Wilson*, translation of the TW,,- 
IW„. second cd.. by F. Hall. vol. i p. 00. nolo,. For the boar, as 
on incarnation of VUb.r'u, is tho typo of the ritual of the Vedas. He 
ia described os the saorif.ee personified; his feel being tire Vedas; his 
tusks, tho sacrificial post to whicb the victim is tied; his teeth, the 
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aacrificUl offering*; hit month, the altar; hi* tocgoe ibe fire; bU luirt, 
the eacrificial grata; his eyea. day* end night; hi* heed, the piece of 
Brahman; hia mane, the hyian* of the Vedaa; hie neatrila, all ihe 
oblation.; hi. anout. the ladle of oUarion; hi. voice, the chanting of 
the Samavede; hi. body, the loll of -orifice; hia joint., the different 
ceremonies; and hia can a. haring the propectiea of voluntary and 
obligatory ritea (ffaUV/Wd^e, vol.L p. «3); and aimilar deveriptioo* 
of the boar oceur in the Hanvana'a and eWehere; heaidoa U>:eo 
relating to the imta«n mi aiae and wonderful appearance of the ray* 
terioue animal. In the BUfavmU.Purim's. another legend U aim 
connected with this iacanwtkm of VWWo. Mill more diMinotly proving 
that, at tha Pur*n'*c period, it «u viewed in a pwely religion. light. 
According to thka legend. J..y mid >>*.. two doorkeeper. of Viahn'u. 
once offended aorna Mm.I. who claimed admiaaioa to lb. pamdiae of 
Vial.n o, and in conwquMKe <M doomed to loae their petition in 
ViahnVa heaven. ai>d to ha rdon on earth. They became thua the 
aona of aid DU, nnder tha name* of Hinm>.Wfp n and 

H<rwa>tbA*. The former eoldurd the throe world.. and tho latur 
went straight to beavan, to conquer alee the goda. Tl.ua thraateued 
in their existence. tha goda implored the aaaietaace of Viaba'u; aud 
Viahn'u, who at that period ■« the myaterioo. or primitiva hoar, alt> 
Hiran’yikaha. A aimilar coolcl Utween Vubn'u at boar and 
numorous demon., the progeny of Dili, el way. ending in the drfoat of 
the latter, ia also deecribed in the AfofaWAorme. one of the Uter 
portion, of the'M.l.ibhiiata ; and from thia and aimilar description., 
jt follow, that Ute loar-Avatar* bad gradually loat iu original character, 
and Returned that common to tha remaining AvaUrta. of repnaenting 
the deity &a become iocarnete. for the pnrpcwe of remedying moral or 
religious wrong, or of destroying infloan ccv Untile to the prcuuuona of 
the Brahmauic caste. 
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4. The iSVUtnha- or mansion- Avcldra. - H«Wy«Wi/u. Uio 
brother of the demon Hiitt'jU»h» J<*t mentioned, had reeolved to 
become a sovereign of the three worlds, and exempt from death and 
decay. To attain this end, ho practised severe austerities, and ulti¬ 
mately received from Brahman, as the desired reward, a promise that 
he should become a supreme ruler, and death should not accrue to him 
from any created being, neither within his abode nor without, neither 
by day nor by night, neither in heaven nor on earth, nor by any kind of 
weapon. IW*,d of tho grant of thia boon, ho now gave courae to 
Uio hatred ho had couceirod against Vishn'u for having killed bin 
brother Hlran’yftkaha. He oppressed all tho gods. robbed them of 
their shares in the sacrifices, and threatened their destruction. But 
he had a son. Pr,,hrddo or IYnWdAr, who, through hie religious studies 
and pious conduct, had beoomo a devout worshipper of Vishn'u. 
When Hiran’yokas'ipu became awsre of his sod's partiality for this god. 
he Aral endeavoured to impart to him his own hoitllo feelings against 
Vishn'u, hut (ailing In this, resolved to kill him. All tho means, 
however, he employed to this ond remained vain ; and when, at last. 
Hiram'jakas'lpo, about to cut off tho head of lilt son. sneeringly asked 
him why Vishn'u. who. as ho asserted, was everywhere, should not be 
present tlm» iu a pillar In ll* hall, which ho struck with his flat, 
VUhn'u suddenly made his appearance In Uio shape of a being neither 
man nor animal, in that of a man-lion of fearful aspect aid site ; and 
sftcr a violent struggle with the demon, killed him in tearing lus 
heart out with bis fingernails. Pmlildda was then installed by him as 
sovereign over tho demons, and. at tho end of a pioue reign, obtained 
final liberation. 

6. Tho Kbitm* or d*tirf-Avalira.- PrahlAde's son wav Virochma, 
and his son was Bali. Thu latter, after having conquered Indra. 
ruled over tho three worlds, and filled the gods with dismay for Uioir 
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future prosperity. They bad. in consequence. recourse to Viahn'o; and 
wlien, at one time. Bali was celebrating a grand aacrifiro. Viahn'o, 
aseuming the shape of a dwarf, humbly approached the demon king. 
Pleased with the de.oat and unpretending appearance of the little 
Brahman, Bali asked him to demand a boon, howeter rosily it might be. 
The dwarf, however, merely asked for so much ground as bo could 
measure with three paces. The king smilingly granted so mod cel a 
request, though hie family priest tVaaai. suspecting the true nature of 
the dwarf, strongly disauaded him from doing so. But. when the dwarf 
had obtains*! what he sake*! for. he strode with one pace orcr the earth, 
with a second over the intermediate apace (the atmosphere), and with a 
third oter the sky. thus leering for Jleli esdy the wbterrencan regain, 
which lie aligned 1dm for his future aWe. TV demon, endeavoured 
to frustrate this mult, after Vbhn'o had taken Lb firet two strides, but 
they were overcome by tire follower, of VbLn'u; and Bali, wlren resigning 
himrolf to hit Cate. iu reply to a reprvarh addressed to him by the dwarf 
for trying to break hi. prombe. utUred-according to the Bhugavsta- 
PurAn'a—the following words, which asy serve as one of ratny iuaioiwe# 
to show how sacred a promise was held by the Hindu, when once given, 
and even though artfully obtained: - If. renowned chief of the gods, 
you consider the word which I uttered to V deceitful. I now do whsl 
is sincere, and can be no deception—jJeeo your third step on my bred. 
Fallen from my poeition. I fear not the infernal regions, or binding in 
bonds, or misfortune difficult to escape, or lose of weslth. er yowr 
restraint, so much m I am afflicted by a bed name." (See J. Muirs 
Original Sumiril Tests, sol. is., p. 188.) For his rigliteouw**, he wss 
then rewarded by Vieho'u with the promise, that after a temporary re®- 
denec in one of the most delightful places of Pfitala (q. T.) he .honld 
V born as tire Jndra. in tire reign of the eighth Manu. In this incar¬ 
nation os dwarf. Vishn’u b considered to have Uxn a son of the remo 
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K U >E., .to 1. .!» ,h. fetter of Bi„tn',.Wipo ...d Hfemt ydtoto i 
to. .hit. tool, tnotoo, S. Dili, to. d-rlfe motto, i. Adlli <■?“") i “ d 
.to. .to pr.v»u.l, tod tom*.. fe«t ind™, Vfeku'u 1. tomoU™ 
e,tod Cpondm. or tit. younger or Um Indm. A. . ttou of Adltt, 
Vfehn'u booomo. oo. .1 tto Adi,,.. (.»teloro.)-Tto Veto. eono.pt.oo 
o( tto it™, .Irideo of Vfehu'u, to mentioned in tto beginning "< lb " 
..tide, fe doottlto. tto tod. of tto Ido. -tone. .tfe Av.ldr* .!.»• 

Tto PWtoRd~.-Ato-.lto. or VisknV. into,notion to Rdafe. 
tto ton of Jattfedagnl. o„n*d *M> on ... (to™*'”-) Atjn»o, . »» of 
■ftW™. .nd kino of the H.itoy... l“d «tt.i"rf, to • ™»rf !"• 
pi.,,. . thoutond on... ..d .to .o,.,.l«n„ U» -At. Tto god.. 
^Utod .. tfe pc- tod rooourn. to Vfetn'u, tod to. M. »>- 
U, to ton. to . ton of J«mod*ani, .to. to migt. .1., tto. Jo..to.«.i 
„„ 0,. of ffirtttn, of tto — of Bkt'igu. . (Ha “8» "'■« tto 
m-fed tto,M. It. dnugkt.r of king P,.,,noji>, «"J td "ttonto »™ 

to to,, 111. I», of -tom «» «d“. " ,IU ; 

,o™. llou'ukd toting onto, for ton.. ..pptoto koptopri.,,. InonAto 
tto of to, to.to.nd, n». ot tfe bidding, killto b, to, to,, IUn.., 
but 0 ,. ,o<pt—t of U .0 Life,, .goiu ™t»”d to life t —d tto On., foo, 

„™ lito.ito B.rod from to. oontoguonto of —It of Jnm.- 
a-t.i „ ,t. into,w—ion of to.i, brotbo, ton,.. Ato, tofe ..to. tto 
bLtod. o,. - on. eceount goto, p-.ion.l, to it A,ju,to o.m. to to. 
kermitngo of Jeot-fegnl. n»d '•> "»• 1—l-itobly —feed b, .to M,.t 
.totonkl tmt. tin, end hi. follow.™ wi.„i,„,ou»l,, n. t. I»“~~ • 
fabulous tot. id plenty, ton. not “e™!, .opplfed tin. 1,1, .to milk .nd 
botto, fo, tfe WtloiM offering*. to, »ltk .™Jttk>8 «1» * 

-bed to. Strook b, too pttoion. g.oHti» -tfe oo». .„d ■„ .p„. of 
tto kind treatment to tod too. trtth. Ayjun. estned olt utto l„m to. 
covr „nd her elf. Wl««u IUina. « 1 k>. ou U.i. occasion. h-d been abaent 
from Iturne, returned to tba haru.iugo, aud learned «l»t bud lmppooed. 
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ho look op his •« (or. as the M a lHMnf ray.. hi. bow). and dew 
Aijooa. together with hia army. The eon. of the latter, to rerenge their 
father, death, after eeme nm*. attacked the bermiuge. and eueoeeded 
in killing JamaiagnL Theraupoo, Rim. made a tow to extirpate the 
whole Kabaltriya or military rare: and not satisfied with deatroying 
tb« too. of Aquna. he killed erery Kehattriya whom he encountered 
afterward.. In this manner, the kgeod conclude.. " he cleared thrioe 
ae<en time, the earth of the KahaUriye caK*"—hilling the men of ao 
many geoerationa a. fact a. they grew to adoleraonc*—" and filled with 
their blood the fl»e Urge Ukee of Samantapanchaka, from al.ioh ha 
offered libation, to the race of Bhr**u." He then performed e eolemn 
eecrifice, end dietribaUd the land end many rirhea among.! the 
minielaring peieata. The Mahibhinta. which ea twe occasion* relate* 
thie legend, in one plar# eoumaralee the Kehattriyaa who craped (be 
deatruetion of their mete, and from whoa the Uoee of ilia king, bero- 
aftor were continued; thie account. bowew. b incombtent with Purinio 
Hat*, in which the royal lineage* are uninterrupted. There can be little 
doubt that a real bbtorical conflict between tire Brihman'aa and Kdi.t- 
Iriya. nnderlia* the conception of thb AeaUra; one which lia* ite 
parallel in tho hbtory of Vanaht'ha end Vb’wimitn (q. T.) 

7. The /fdwacieadra- or. briefly, /laws ArmUm.—lUrmn'a, a king 
of f-ircbi. or Ceylon, a monetcr with ten brad* and twenty inn., lad. 
by dint of austchtieo. obtained from Bnbmaa the premiee that neitlmr 
god* nor demon* eboold be able to take bb life. In consequence, be 
opprewed the whole vnirene: the ran dared not ahine hot, or the fire 
burn, or tin* wind blow, where he stood, and the orean. when it raw him, 
became motion!***. Tim go-!*, thu* racing the world ami their own 
existence endangered, implored Brahman to protect them; and be. 
remembering that the demon, when taking for the loon hr had granted 
him, omitted to mclo-ic men among the being, that abonld not Lurt him. 
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advised tho god* to pray to Vishn'u to becorao incarnate. This they did, 
and Vishn'u granted their prayer. At that time. DaSoralka. a king of 
AyodhyA, of tho solar line of Hindu kings, performed tho great home- 
sacrifice in order to obtain sons: for. though ho had three wires. 
W-fyd, Srmilrd, and Kaikojl. he was without male progeny. This 
sacrifice bees.no successful, for. when on the point of completion, a 
supernatural boing appoared to him with a divine beverage, one-half of 
which ho was to give to Kaus'alyu. one-fourU. to SumitrA, and tho 
remaining fourth to Kaikeyl. And, as this nectar which ho gave thorn 
contained tl.o divine e«euce of Vishn'u. Bd-m. tho son whom Kaua'alyA 
brought forth, became one-half, the twins IxiMman'a and S'otriighna, 
born by Sumitru, together oivo-fourth. and Dhamla, the son of Knikoyt. 
onothor fourth, of tho substance of Vishu'a. While IUma and his 
brothora were atill boys, tho sago Vf.'wdmi/m came to tho court 
of Daa'aratha. requesting him that he should allow RAraa to proceed to 
his hermitage, in ordor to destroy llvcre the HAkslnms. or fiends, who 
In fated it, and disturbed hie sacrificial rites. Though reluctantly. 
Daa'aratha gavo hie consent to his departure; and IUma. accompanied 
by his brother Lakshn.n'a—who, throughout his brother's career, 
remained his faithful companion and ally-atarlod on his first evontful 
journey: for it was marked by a number of wonderful exploits which 
he performed in killing tire domons. and which already thou revealed 
his divine mission. Having fulfilled the desire of Vis'wAmitra. he 
proceeded to MilbilA. where king Jaiutkn held a great assembly of 
kings, having promised to givo in ranr.ingo his daughtor Slid to the 
prince who would bo aide to bcud tho bow with which S'iva onco 
conquered tho god* at tho sacrifice of Dakslm. and which now was in 
his trust. Yot. so largo and heavy was this how. that not oven tho 
strongest of them could so much ss movo it. But whou Kama arrived, 
and tho bow was shown him, ho lifted it up and bent it. as it wore in 
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•port, and ultimately even broke ilia the middle. Sit* became thus 
the info of Rama; while Janak* gate UrmiU to Lakihman'a, 
Mdrictart to Bharata. and S’nlalartti to Sfatrughna. On hk way lrae, 
Rama met PtuuSurim* (aee the sixth Avatira). who. having heard of 
hie namesake* bow-fat at the coart of Jantka, challenged him to brad 
alao the bow of Viahn'u. which he had received from hk father. Jama- 
dagni. and if ho coold do so. to a single combat. Rim*. displeased «ith 
the doubt of Paraa’srima in hi* etrmglh, immediately aeiaed the bow. 
bent it. and would bate killed the son of Jamadagni, had he not 
reapeoted hi. quality aa a Brahman: Mill, he deatroyod U>e acrid* 
which tho latter had acquired by hi* penance, and tbua etcludod him 
from heaven. (Thi* account given of the mooting of tho two Kirou, 
in the lUmAyada. would mcib to shew that at the lime when thi* jxrtn 
wo* competed, the ParmSurdm* wa* not yet conceived aa an incarnation 
of Viahn'u. ainco be l* rtprmnttd in it aa jealou* of tho defeat which 
8 W. bow had suffered at the hand, of the eon of IWanUm.) After 
thi* event. Blmrata. and hk brother SaUughn*. were Mat by their fitlwr 
on a visit to Bharata** maternal unde. and Daa'anlha. who 

wa* old. and dmirad to rwtirw from the world, made all preparation* for 
in.tnlling hk eldest *oo. Rim*, a* heir-apparent to Um throne of 
Ayodhyd. But lu thi« demga he aa* frustrated; for. through tho 
intrigues of J/ewfAere. the hunchbacked nune U Bharata. and hi* quoen 
Kaikeyl, he wa*. in a weak moment, prevailed upon to grant any wiah 
which tho latter would ask of him; and Kaikeyl. availing hi mac If of 
Das'aratba's raahly-giron promke, demanded of him the installation of 
her own eon. Bharata. M heir-apparent, and the Laniahmcnt to tho form 
of Rama for a period of fourteen year*. A promke ouco uttered being 
irrevocable, and Rama having resolved not to cause a word giten by hk 
Gather to remain vain, neither the wishes of the people of AyodbyA nor 
those of Bharata and S'atrughna. who meanwhile had returned, and 
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were enraged .1 whet had occurred, could .hake hi. determination to 
aubmit 10 hi. exile. D^oratha died in eloquence heart-broken 
and Bharat* assumed, till the return of Bin-, the government of 

Ayodhyi. . 

The long exile of Rdma which new followed, and was .hared in by 
hi. brother L.k,hman'a. became, then, the aeurce of the wonderful 
event, whioh ahould hereafter load to tl.e detraction cf the don,on 
JWa. They U*» wiU, . aerie, of ecnfllcu which he had to a,-tarn 
wiO, the IUkithaa**. wlm In feted hi. forest abode, and which invanably. 
of courao, ended in the deletion of these being.. One of the* con- 
met-, however, was -pKlally pngnent with the destiny he had come to 

fulfil. RAvan'a'. aUtcr. (lit.. “ '•«•>■» * hoM 

were like winnowing haaketa). w» one of «ho.o demon, who haunted the 
woods. She fell in love with l«m*. lot wee repelled by hint; and 
whan, in a fit of Jealouty, .he attacked Slid. Laksh.non'a cut off her 
ear. and now. Enraged at this treatment, .he repaired to her brother 
B&van'a, and in order bettor to .timul.le hi. revenge, .be alto excited 
in him a pmwion for SUi. RAvan'a therefore started off for the foroat 
Dan'd'aka, where Rim.lived; and. aided by another demon. Nortel,.. 
wl,o tran.formed himaelf into a golden eolourod dcor. and thu. enticed 
both brother, away from the hermitage, to chue after it, .uoewded in 
carrying off Siti to hi. capital. By moan, of some ether aupon.atural 
cent, then happening. IU-na dUcovorod the fate of hi. wife; and the 
remainder or hi- oxilo i. now Ailed up with hi. preparing for war with 
Rival,’a, conquering, and destroying him. and recovering SllA. who« 
ho.,our lord remaiued uutamiahed during her long and wvere trial, when 
kcl * a. . prisoner in the harem of Hivan'a. Some of tl,0 incident, of 
this straggle are of apecial interest. inaamuch a. they are the bmn« 
cf traditions .till prevalent in India. They chiefly relate to the all.e. 
of Rim*, who were no other than miraculous hears and monkeys, and 
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by their magic power* mainly krooght about the defeat of IUran'a and 
his armies, while also helping him to communicate with Siti during her 
captivity. All these bean and monkey* wore of divine origin, predated 
at the behest of Brahman by the gods for the express purpose of 
becoming the allica of RAma. Thus, the beer king, JambwMl. issued 
from the mouth of Brahman hiasolf; Bali was a aon of Indra; 
SufrUa. of tha Sun; Tiro, of Vr'bmpu; <7e.dAas.4d**.. of Kureea; 
Ws, of Vis'wakarman ; SB e. of Pirn; 8mkm*. of Yarun'a; SaraUa. 
ofPaijonya; and the moat renowned of all. I/esseur. waa a *>n of tho 
Wind. They overbridge the sea. to cany their armies to Ceylon— 
whence the line of roeka in the channel is still died TUmautu.ot 
IUma-. Bridge-in the English maps. Adam's Bridge; the, brought 
largo rocks from the Himilaya to eopport tho bridge— »l*ence tho 
numerous rocks scattered all over India are snjiposed to liave irum u 
they dropped down on their transport to tha aca; and they performed 
similar other feats, still commemorated in festivals performed in houenr 
of Hanumat and hit tribo. As is the cnee in other AvaUrae of Vt.Wu, 
there is also in tha RAma-Avatars a personage who. though nearly related 
to tho fiend doomed to dost ruction, ack.iowlo.lgro the divine nature of 
the incarnate god. and diseuodew Ms friends from evening him. In this 
Avatira. such a personage is HUfeWo. the uncle of RAvan’a. -hose 
counsel, however, is diarrgardod. Similarly disposed it also A'mUe- 
karn'a, tho brother of RAvan’o. who likewise undontand* that RAroa it 
Vishn-u; but. aa ho yields to tho order* of hi. brother, hi. fats it death. 
Vibhlshan'a. howaver, in reward of hit proper condoct. is. after RAvan’s'# 
death, placed on the throne of Ceylon. When, at the cod of this fierce 
war, tho time fixed for Rama a exile had expired, he re tarred to AyolhyA 
with 8UA. whoso purity had previously been tested by an ordeal of fire, 
and there received back from Bbarata the sovereign power which, in tho 
meantime, the latter had exercised in hia Mead; and at tho end of a 
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long and glorious reign, he became reunited with tho splendour of 
Vishn'u. Tho story of this incarnation is briefly told in an cpitodo of 
the MahAbhArata. and iu aorentl PurAn'os; with tho fullest detail, 
however, in tho lUmi^n'a. A copious abstract of the latter is 
given in the poem Dhat't'ikdv^. See 8«(n LnutuToa*. Tho 
English reader may consult, for aorao fnrthor detail, an " Analysis of 
the RAmAyon'a," in Professor Monler WilUama’s Indian Epie Pcutry 
(London, 1803.) 

8 . The KPUMa-AMt&ra and Ilalarima-A rotdru.—The former of 
llieee two. which are generally treated as one. Is the most intereating 
Incarnation of Vishn'u, both on account of the opportunity which it 
affords to trace, in Hindu antiquity, tho gradual transformation of 
mortal horooa into repreaentatives of a god; aud on account of tho 
numerous legends connected with it. u well as the influence which it 
exervised on tho VaUhu'ava cult (soo Vaishn'avss). In tho Mali Ale 
hdrata (os Mr. Muir has shown in tho fourth volume of his oxcollout 
work. Origiml &»uftn'l Tarts). Kr'ithn'a-whlch literally moans. » the 
black or dark one "—is somedmos represented as rendering homage 
to S’ivs, and therefore acknowledging bis own inferiority to that 
deity, or as recommending tho worship of UmA, tho consort of 
8 ’iva. and as receiving boons from both thaw deities. In sorao 
passages, again, ho Imam merely tlio character of a hero endowed 
with extraordinary powers, nnd. In some, his divine nature is even 
disputed or denied l.y his adversaries, though they ore ultimately 
punished for this uubolief. As the intimate ally of tho PAn'd’u 
prince Arjuna. ho claims, especially in tho philosophical episode, the 
DhagaradgitA. the rank of the supremo deity; but there are other 
passages, again, in tho MaliAbhArata, in which tho same claim of S'iva 
is admitted, and on attempt is made at compromising their rival claims 
by declaring both deities ono nnd the same. Sometime*, moroorer, 
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Kr'iahn'a ia, in this epoe. declared to represent merely a very email 
portion—- a portion of a portion.* aa it ia called—of the dirine eaacnfe 
of Viahn'u. In the MahibbAraU. therefore. which ia ailent aho 
regarding many adventure* in Kr'bhnVa life, folly detailed in tl.o 
PurAn'aa, the worship of Viahn'u in thia incarnation waa by no meant 
ao generally admitted or acttled aa it ia in many PorAn'a. of the 
Viahti'uile aeot; nor waa there, at the epic period, that oonaiateooy in 
the conception of a K'riehn'a-AvatAra which ia traceable in the later 
worka.—The principal legenda ralating to Kr'iahn'a. at he appeam in 
the HarirWa and the PurAn'as. are the following: A demon king. 
ff-.ua of MathurA. of the race of Yedo. and therefore of the Inner line 
of kings. who. in a former birth, hod been the KdUnemt, had depoaed 
and impriaoned bit father {>—a. . D J oppraeed with hit iniquitous 
hoatt, the Earth; and Earth haring laid her complaints before an 
auembly of the goda en Mount Mere. Brahmen pray*! to Viahn'n to 
relieve the world of ita d-trtoa. When be had ended hi. prayer. 
Viahn'u plucked off two haira. one white and one black, and promiaed 
tho god. that theae two haira ahoold become impersonated at Bufordma 
and MWa. eona of Devakl. to fulfil their wiahea. Now. Derakt. 
who. in a formor life, bad been Aditi (*paco personified), waa a 
wife of Vaaudera. who was of the race of Tads. and a relative of 
Kanaa; but aa Kanaa had been warned by a voice in htuven that 
their eighth child would bo an incarnation of Viahn'a. he placed 
both hue band and wife in confinement, after having obtained, though, 
from Vavudora the promise that he would deliver to him every child 
Devaki would bring forth. Six children of beta were accordingly 
given up to Kausa. and destroyed; but when Bale rim a. the seventh, 
waa about to come into the world. Vfohn’u appeared to Yoganidri. a 
form of UmA (q. t.% and directed her to transfer Balarama before the 
lime of his birth to RoAin't, another wife of Vaaudcva. and spread the 

SO 
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report th« Dovakt had miscarried; enjoining her also to become bear- 
note a. a child of Y.Vodi, the wife of an old cowherd Nan<U. at the same 
,imo ,h.« he would become incarnate, -a K'ri.hn'a. in the eighth con¬ 
ception of DevaKt: for at the time of their aimultaueou. btrth. he 
added. Vaaudeva, aided by him. would bring the infant K.i.bn a to the 
bed of Yua'odk, and her to that of Derek.. In .hi. manner. 
and WtA n'« -ere aavod, .trough the infant Durgk. « -con « born. 
„ M ,u.bed by Kan»a agaln.t a atone, and .adored a Umporary death. 
Kenan having become aware that hi. design Imd been f,unrated, now 
ordered tho de.tmction of .11 young children wherever they might be 
found, but considering it ».elc- to keep Derek! and Voaudore any 
longer in prison. liberated them. Vaaudor.. apprehena.vo of he 
M f„ty of Uklaritna. then took him to Nand.. to be brought up together 
with Kr'iahn'a 5 and thu. begun the e.rthly career of the., two AvatArn. 
of Vlsbn’u, in which lUarAma altrey. H a. the friend and ally of bit 
more important brother. Kr’Lho'a. The flmt miraculou. act of the 
louer conaiatod in ceu.lng tho death of a female damon. Pdl-nd. who 
.uckled and meant to dcatroy him. Then... a little boy. ho over- 
turned a heavy waggon of tho oo-herda. and pulled down the tnrnk. of 
two treea—to the amrmemont of the cowherd., who did not yet auapcct 
hi. divin. nature, and Incoming afraid to remain an, longer in Vr*. 
tho place where three eront. happened, repaired to V^nddvana. 
There Daln.Ama and Kr’iahn'a remained unUl they had attained .even 
yearn of age. At .hi. lime. Kr’iahn'a killed a aerpcnt-mon.tcr KAllja. 
in the Yatnunk river, and then returned to Vnya. Uro next exploit of 
,ho brothers, more particularly, however, of Balardma. conaiatod m tho 
dea.ruc.ion of two demon.. DKm,*a and P^mla. who infoated the 
ferrets; but that which followed, repecially reubli.hed tho fame of 
Kr'iahn’a. and ia one still commemorated in their fretivals by tho 
worshippers of this god. When -porting in Vnya. ho once found all 
.ho cowherds buaily engaged in preparing for a sacrifice to bo offered to 
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Iudr*. Swing this. 1 m dissuaded (ha from worshipping this god. 
and diractcd them to addrws their prayers and offering, to the 
mountain GotardKana. ludr*. however. offended by three proceeding*, 
•ent a henry .torm, which inundated the country, and threatened to 
deetroy the cattle. Thereupon. Kr’uhn'a plucked up the mountain 
Govardbana from its baee. and held it up as a large umbrella over the 
cowpom to shelter the herdemeu and their cattle from the storm. For 
soven days snd nights they were thus protected by the election of tho 
mountain; and Iudrn, at last oemrineed of the irresistible might of 
Kr'i.hu'a, came to Govardhana. and worshipped him. obuiniog on thU 
oocaaion the promise that Kr'iahn'a would befriend the Pkn’d'u prince, 
Arjune. iu hie conflict with tho Kurus (see Mahiblidrata). The episode 
in the life of Kr'ishn'a which new eneued, and is filled up with the 
pleaaurce and sporta he eqjoyed amongst the Oopis, or cowhcrdceacs. 
*• commemorsted la lire Ri«a Yitri. an annual festival celebrated 
in vsrioue parts of India io the month of Klrtuka(October—November), 
and dwelt upon in many poetical works Of theee cowberdcwee*. later 
poeu especidly mention fUJil; and ahe is eouMtimse aleo rrpresented 
as the divine or mystical love to which KViehn’a returns at tho end of 
his more worldly amour, (see the article JaymUva). After some more 
miraculous dreds. Kr'bhu'a and Balarima repaired to Msthur*. where 
K-ima. in the hope of effecting their death, had invited them to 
aaaist at a solemn rite of the luetratioo of arms, and to engsgo in a 
trial of strength with 'him chief losers. CUm'ira and JfwsAxUs. 
AMra. sent by Kauaa to convey to tl*m bis invitation, had already 
revealed to them the purpose for which he was ditched; hut un¬ 
daunted by his words. they accomplished their journey, during which 
they performed several other wooderful deeds. and. arrived at Mathurk, 
accepted the challeoge of Kansa. Tbe contest ended not only in the 
death of the two boxers, but in that of Kansa aW Kr’ishn'a now 
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released Ugrmwu,. Kansu’. father, from the confinement in which he 
.u kept, and restored him to the ihrone of MathurA. A number of 
other miraculous feeu now followed in the career of Kr'ishn'a. The 
principal are hi. conquering JarAwMa, the father-in-law of Kanaa. 
who came to revenge the death of the laltor. and KAluyw, a king 
of the Tarawa.. who also overran MalhurA with his armies; and hi. 
founding the city of D-irakA. At the end of the- wars, he made a 
.hort stay at Trejo, then returned to DwArakA. and there married 
Rerail. by whom he had two sons. But ho also carried off violently 
/fuWf. the daughter of a king of Vidnrbha. who had been betrothed 
to SVvpdM. and had to wage a hot oonteet with the latter and hi. 
allies, before he conquered them. His next war was that with Noraki, 
a demon king of PiAgJyotlaba. who had robbed Adlti of her earring-, 
and ultimately was put to death by him. He then repaired to Indra's 
heaven, to restore to Aditi her earrings: but carrying off a woudorful 
tree from Iudra’e garden, got into a conllict with this god ; ultimately, 
however, he was allowed by him to lake the tree to DwArakA. There 
he married 10,100 maiden., whom ho had rescued from Naraks. 
Other wars followed, in one of which Krtshn'a also fought with 8’ira. when 
siding with his enemy Bin's, who was a son of Bali. The rnoet impor¬ 
ts^. however, of all these contests is the great war between the Kurus 
and PnnM’us, in which Kr'ishn'a was tho oily of tho lattor. According 
to tho VUhn'u.pu’dn'a, KVisbn'as earthly career »ws brought to its 
close by an event which has nothing in it of tho miraculous, and is 
more consistent with the end of a mortal hero thsn with that of an 
incarnate god. He was accidentally allot in the sole by a hunter, who 
thought that ho was aiming at a deor. Tho hunter, it is true, is 
called /ard. which is a word in the feminine gender, and mono. “ old 
age,’ 1 or decaybut even if a mere allegory, tho story of his end 
.. from old sge," or sn arrow, barely tallica with the character assigned 
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him in th* Parin’**, and is therefore sometime* a!*o omitted in th* 
account* of ihU Avallr*.—For BaUriaa. ae* alao ihs legend in th* 
article Yamuni. 

9. Tha BudJIui-Avuin, or ViahnVa epiphany as Buddha—It is 
originally foreign to tb# eycl* of tho Avatires of Viehn'u. and therefore 
only briefly alluded to in some Porin'**. Where this is done, tho in¬ 
tention must have been to effect a compromise between Brahmanism 
and Buddhiam. by trying to represent the Utter religion as not irre¬ 
concilably antagonistic to the former. See Buddhism. 

10 . Th* K,IH- or JUUm-dmlim —It U yet to come, ‘when the 
practices taught by the Vedaa and th* institute* of th* law. ahall hare 
ceased, snd the do** of th* Kali or present age shall b* nigh/ Viehn'u 
will then b* bore • in tho family of IWayas’** (poeretting th* glory 
of Vishn'a). an eminent Brahman of 8*mbhaU Tillage, endowed with 
tho eight euperhuman faeolti**. II* will then deetroy all the Ur- 
bariano and thiaret. and all whoa* mind* are devoted to iniquity/— 
KiiAn'b-Puili’u. 

ViahnVa wifo U S*rf. or L* UUf. and hia parsdis* r»ikuu'fh* 
When represented. h* is of a dark boa. with four hands, in which ha 
hold* a conch-shell, blown in Utile, the a dice, the 

SmWeiM. an emblem of aororeign power; a mare, the Kcumoiakl. 
ae a symbol of punishment; and either a lotue, as a type of creatire 
power, or a sword, th* VandaU. On hi* breast thin** the jewel 
ffawtuM*. H* is variously represented: sometimes, aa Kdrdyun'** 
(ae* tho flret Avatira). when fleeting on th* primeval water*, and reel¬ 
ing on ffmlui, hia serpent of infinity—the god Drah min coming out of 

• "lb* weter* ere called Wre, became they were th* production of **ra (ee 
tbe supreme epirit) , end .iaro they -we hi. «r*l .;»** (o» plat* of reel, wbre « 
the form of th* ged Brahwaa). he three* fa named 1 'W/a'. (or rrot.ng on lb. 
wtUre).’—If-iu, L 10 . 
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a lotus that arises from his navel, and Lakabml boi.igsealed at his feel; 
or riding on Garuta. a being half bird and half man; or sealed on a 
throne, and holding LaUahmt on his lap; or. if ho is represented in one 
of his incarnate forms, as fish, boar, mon-lion, Ac., ho has a human 
shape, ending iu a fish. or a human body with a boor’s bead, or with a 
lion’s hood; or he appears ns n dwarf, or (as Panu’urima) armed wllh 
an axe: or (as OalarAma) holding a ploughshare. As Kriuhn'o. ho is 
generally ropraaomed cither in a juvenile form, or as an adult, in a 
dancing poslnro. and playing on a flute. Aa Kulki. ho ha. a .word in 
his hand, and ia kneeling boforo a winged horse. Tho loading per- 
nonages or oronu conneolod with th«M AvotArea are likewuo fraquonUy 
associated with tho representation of tho god: thus, in tho raprauonU- 
lion of tho fourth AxatArn. Iliran'yaWlpu, as being loro opon by tho 
man-lion; or. in that of tho sixth, the demon Aijuna, fighting with 
Psras'urAma; or, in that of the Mvonth. tho ttt-bttded RAvan'a. balding 
with RAmaohsndra; or Hanumat and tho monkoy ohlefa, paying adorn- 
lion to tho latter; while Ida brothers stand at his sides, nud BltA is 
sitting on his lap; or, in tho eight AvaiAra, tho mountain Govordhona. 
when uplifted by Kriiohn'a. and tho Gopts sporting with him. Vishn'u 
is praUod under thousand namos, which aro enumerated in the MuhA- 
bhtirata, and have been commente<l upon by 8’nnksra and other 
authors—For other myths relating to Vishn'u. the general reador may 
consult H. H. Wilson’s translation of tho VtikH'u-PurAn'a, in tho 
course of reediting by Fitxcdward Hall (vole. i.. ii.. already published, 
Lond. 18«4—1865);* die first nine hooks of U HAd^ira/a-Purdn'a, 
traduit ot publiA par EugAne Burnouf. volt. i.—iii. (Paris. 1840— 
1817); Hnrfrnnr’it. traduit par A. Langlois. vole. i., ii. (Paris. 1831— 
1835); Lassen’s Juditcht AlUrlhwukwidt, vol. i. (2d edition, Leipzig. 
1800), vols. iL—iv. (Bonn and Leipzig. 1852-1801); and tho first 
• Completed in 1877. 
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and fourth volumes of John Muir. Original Salient TmU (Loud. 
1858—1863); sae also the representation. of Vbhn'u in Ed«ni Moor 1 . 
Hindu Panlhton (Loud. 1810). 


VIS'WAMITRA. 

Vumim ia one of tho moat intonating permnagee io tba ancient 
hi.tory of India. According to tha Aitawya Brkhman'a (eaa Vbda). hie 
father wea Odlkin; and in a remoter degree. Viewimltra derived hi. 
pedigree from tha king Pnrir*mu who n. an ancestor of Kus'ika. 
In the MahibhiraU. IUmAyWa. and tha Porin'aa, hi. father ia called 
Oidki, and tha origin of tha Uttar tikewba traced u P to Purdrama; hut 
tha di.tauoe between tba two Uttar personages b differeully filled up in 
the genealogica given by eoma of thaaa works. Aa, according to aeveral 
accounts. Viawimilra 1 . oiaUr waa Snlymtad. who married ffMOtf, and 
bora to him Jamadajni. he waa the maternal grand uncle of Para/u- 
r,\mu (aea V.emr'o. the bath Avatim.) Ua had 100 aoue. fifty of wl»m 
ware, for an oflence they committal, degraded by him to Unomo outmata 
and tha progenitors of tba Andhra* TuMim. 8'abaraa. Puilndaa 
Mdtikaa, and other frooticr tribee. ahich in tha Vadaa are called Daayut 
or rohbara. Vb'-amitra b the author of many hymns of ihc Ilig.aJa 
(aea Vans). eapacUlly of ita third. Masala; but bb fame, which per- 
vadaa all tha perioda of 8an*rit htaraioro. b chiofly founded on tbo 
remarkable foot. lh .1 though by birth a Kohattriya. ora mo of tha 
military ca-ta-ha b aim deacribcd a. a Rijn of Canocj-h. succeeded 
in having himself admitted into the Brih manic «*e. after a long conical, 
which, for thb end. be had to «ga with tha R'i.hi VaMfUa. 
That the result of this contest - the eUr^ioo of W-i.oitm t» iho 
rank of a BriihmaAa. m 0* mconnt gi.cn in tbo epic p^e-u* 
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,nd the PuriAu; but os tbo rivairy Vi.'wimitr. and 

Vuishtha is already Eluded to in .coral P—go. of the K'igteda 
hymn., and a. at their time the coat* di-Unction of later period, of 
Hinduiim was not yet establ-hcd. it i. probable that the later tradi¬ 
tion* rotating to thi. wnteat roated on tho circumstance. that 8uMi, a 
king named in tho Mg'*. who, a. i. there .tatod, employed 
Vnrishfha for hi. house-prical. allowed, for some unknown rca*>u. 
Vis'wimllra to officiate for him at taorilkes. and that Urn lauer, incur- 
ring on thi. ground tho joalou.y of VutaMhn. had to malntatn. 
probably by force, tho prerogative conferred on him by hi. royal 
muter. In tho epio poem, and the PurWu. tho rivalry between the* 
two porwnagoe Lt the .ubjeot of ...oral legend., which, oon.idonng the 
relative ago of the king, referred to in them, would oncompaa a 
period far exceeding that of the lifetime of a human being. A hind of 
consecutive biography of Vis'wimlUa U given in tho first book of the 
Rimiyan'a, of which it form, one of tho moat intereating opiudea. 
Illlubetanoe i. a. follow.: Onoo, when roaming over tho oarth with 
hit armlet, Vtfwamilra como to tho hermitago of Vubhfha. and wo. 
there received by tho aaint in the moot sumptuous alylo. Vailehfha 
could afford to entorUin the king in this manner, because ho powouod 
. fabulous cow of plenty that yioldod him everything ho deeirod. 
Vi.’wimitra, becoming aware of tho eourco of Vaeishflia’e wealth, atrongly 
wished to poeeoee the oow. and askod Vaei.hfha to eell hor to him. 
11 ,e aaint, however. refuting thle offer, tho king soiled her, Intending 
to carry her off by force. Rut tho cow resistod, and ultimately dis- 
played her supernatural power, in producing from different parU of her 
body numerous people., and by their aid destroying the armies of 
VU'wimitra. Tho king then had rccourw to the magical weapon, he 
pMse-aed. but they were detested by thoso of Vasithflia; nnd to tho 
humiliation thus inflicted ou him he then gave vout in exclaiming: 
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• Contemptible is the might of • Kshsltriya; a Brahman's might aloaa 
is might.* And reflecting on what be should do in this emergencj, he 
resolved to practise austerities a order to ettein the rank of e 
Brilmian. In consequence, be went to tbs south, end performed severe 
penance during s thousand years; when, at the end of this period, the 
god Brahman appeared, and a nnounc e d to him that be bad become a 
liljarehi, or royal R’iabi. Bat VisVimitre. not satisfied -ith this 
degree of holineea. continued hie austerities for another such period. 
During that time, a king. TW-abi of Ayodhyi (Oodh), of U.e family 
of /fciAird*u. bad conceived the daaigu of informing a sacrifice, that he 
might bodily ascend to heaven. and aolioitod for this pUrpoae the 
assistance of Vaaiehlha, .bo «aa the fomdy prieetof -all tba Ikshwikus.* 
This saint, ho.svsr, having dadared the schema ef the king impossible, 
and his sons. too. to whom tba king tik*«iae eddreaeed himself, having 
refused compliance with his .Ubss, he leld them that he -odd reeoit 
to another priest, and was. in consequence. cursed by them to become a 
man of the lovreat caste. In this rendition, be went to Vie'wimJtrn; 
and the Uttar ahe.ed hie power ty performing the sacrifice, so much 
desired by Trie'ankn. and ereompliehing bin ol^et, in epite of the 
resistance of VesteMhe and his sons. aad that of tbe gods tbemsel.ee. 
(Th# //«nrd«**- relates this story with somewhat different detail, but 
brings it to the same issue. According to the VishAu PuriAa, which 
alludes to the version mentioned in the last-named work. Tris’anku woe 
the aeth in drecent from Ikebwika; bet in the IUmi/aAa. there are 
only fi.e kinga between Ikshwiku and Tria'anka). This event having 
caused a serious interruption in tba aosteriure of Vis's amitra, be pro¬ 
ceeded to the forest PuMMrm. in the west, to remain undisturbed. 
But while he resided there, it eo happened that AmkarUU. another 
king of Ayodhyi. intending to perform an opUmry aaerifice. and 
requiring a human victim for llu» j-arpoae. after a lug search, bad 
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bought for immolation from the BrAhman MMka, the brother-in-law of 
ViMuHn, hie eon ffimskVfp**. and was bringing him home to hie 
capital. On hie journey, he halted in the foreet Piuhhare, and -hen 
8'unohYepha there ea- hia uncle Via 1 wAoltra. he implored him to come 
to hie rescue. Vie'-Araitra, Aral directed 60 of hia eone to offer them- 
•elvee up ae a raneom for their couain. and. on their refusing to do eo. 
coned them to become outcasts; but afterwards taught 8'unah'e'eplm 
two hymns, which, a. he .aid. if sung by him at tin sacrifice, would 

hk life, a" « h « K* &M,0 87 ,bB R*®^***- {hen 31 king * 
itctwoen Trla’onhu and Ambart.ha; in that of the ViJ.fin-Pur.Vfia, 16 
kings; and in the former, between Ikahwfiku and Ambarlaha. 97; and 
in the latter between lk.hwAku and Ambarieha. the lU€*mor </ Tri■ 
,’*nh.. 43 kings.) Tim liberation of 8'unahVepha having been effected, 
and Vis'wAmitra having continued his pei.anco for another thousand 
yean, the god Brahman conferred on him the dignity of a li'Mi. But 
not yet eatlsflod with this distinction. ho wont on practicing still floraer 
austeritioa than thoao ho bad practised boforo. Tbeeo the gods 
succeeded in depriving for a time of their spiritual eflloacy. by sending 
him a heavenly nymph. AferuM. who excited his worldly passion; 
still, in tho end, he attained the rank of a MaKanM, or great K'lshl. 
And, after two other thousand yoara of still moro rigorous penance, 
which for a tinio was again 'interrupted by the allurements of a nymph, 
RnrobhA. whom tho god. had sent for tho same purpose as previously 
MenakA, tho gods, headed by Brahman, came to acknowledge that he 
had now become a Brahmarehi, or BrAhmnfiic R'ishl; ami Vnsiahfba 
himself was compollcd to express acquiescence in the result ho had 
achieved. For other legonds relating to this contest between Via 1 - 
wAmitra and Vasishfha. see vol. i. of Jol.n Mob'll Original SAmkrit 
TexU (Lond. 1868) ;• and the article Haris'ciiandra. Compare aleo 
• Second edition (1868), p. 317—126. 
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Vims’o the 7tb AvalAre.—The name of Vis'wimitra it eiplained in the 
M ilrk* A J’e ya-PuriAa u representing a compound, ru’wn. ‘ ell.’ end 
nmilra. • no-friend/ tad oeaniug. ■ ooa whs it no-friend of all, *ctf.. the 
three world*.’ The HahAbbArata. however, explain* it aa iu’im with 
it* final rowel lengthened, and aura, friend, *h*n it would imply that 
Vii'utmitn was ‘die friend of all, $aL. the goda;’ and Ykka, the 
oldeat writer who girt* an et/mology of llii* name, likowfee render* it 
‘ friend of all.’ The former etymology would worn the more regular; 
but aa In Vedie i.uryw.eUr compound* the final rowel of the firat part 
U frequently lengthened, the latter etymology is the preferable of 
the two. 


VYASA. 

Vtaba is the reputed arranger of the Vedas and the reputed autlior 
of the Malrabh&rata. the Purin’aa. the BrahmwAira* (ace Vedanta), 
and a Dhennas'Aotra- According to tradition, ba waa a too of the 
*age PanU’ara ami Sat retail, -the traibful,' who waa a daughter 
of king Veen, end a hea.enly nymph, Adhki. Another tradition 
make* him afeo the lather of IMr'itenUArV*. Pint w, and 
Vidura. On eccouul of hi* dark complexion, be «ra* called Kf’Mn'a 
(black); and beau* he «w born in an ivland (drfp.) of the Yamonk 
(Jumna) liter, hi* *econd name m Dtmipdfan*. Th« the immen-e 
bulk of literature comprised by the above-named works, and relating to 
different period*. can tut belong to the authorship of one and the *eme 
|icntou*go, is no waller of doubt. But the uaioe itself of the individual 
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to whom it is attributed conveys tho moaning which must bo sought for 
in soma of tho legends connected with his history. Fydw (from tho 
Sanscrit W and as, literally, ‘throw in different directions,' henco 
• distribute *) moans the person who arranges a subject-matter in a 
diffuso manner, or tho act Itself of such a diffuse arrangement, and is 
often contrasted with mm&ia (from mm and at. con-tract), tho act of 
making a conciso arrangement, or of abridging (compare tho Greek 
omtro.. {torn oM-srnn-ry". and or mat). VyAs# is. therefore, a 
symbolical roprroentation of tho work of generationa, as embodied in 
the Vodae. tho MabAbhArata. and tho Partita. and of the order which 
gradually was brought Into this literary mass. When, therefore, tho 
Vishn'u-Purin'a speaks of 98 Vyftsas who in the reign of the present 
Mann arranged the Vedas, it is not impossible dial some historical 
trndi may underlie this statement, implying, as It does, a different 
arrangement of the Hindu acriptures at tarious times: and that the 
MohAbh&rata, and the Purtn'o. too. may have undergone tarious 
arrangements and recension*. unUl thoy eotdcd down in their present 
form, sufficiently roeults from thoir content*. Regarding the Drnhma- 
sQUM. tradition itself aeom* only loosely to connect Uioir author with 
the VyAsa of the foregoing works, for it says that ho was in a former 
life a Rial)man, ApAnlanUmtU, who. aftor having attained final beati¬ 
tude, • by special command of tho deity, resumed a corporeal frame 
and die human shape, at tho period intervening between tho third and 
fourth ages of the present world, and no* tlie compiler of the Vods*.’ 
(See Colebrooke's MUuUantoiu Snap. vol. i. p. 89T, Lond. 1837). 
As tho author of tho Dlinrmas'Astrn, VyAsa is possibly a persouago 
distinot from the legendary individual bearing diis name, as is the caso 
with other VyAsae who occur as authors of other works. 
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Yalta. the Hindu God, wbo, at the epic tad Purin’ie period of Hindu- 
iim (mo India, eee. llitigicn). u the wtrtign ol the Mum, and (ha 
judge of the dead.... m the hrrarv. o t the R'igtoda. .nmol IW»« 
ud Smnm'yO, and twin-brotber of Y—I. whose desire to Worn* hi* 
wife ha raal.U. Hia father k sometime* ateo called the 0, ndkarea; and 
ha ia further represented than aa pe a. earing two four-eyed dog., which 
guard the road to hia abode (tea J. Muir. * Yams and the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, according to the R*«-. Yajets and Atharre-redee.’ iu the 
Journal of On Royl A in in Sorirfy. Kew Seriea, 186*. *oJ. i. p. 3*7, 
IT.). The idea repmeated by tbeae mysterious deities ha. been 
differently understood. Profewtor Roth takes Vires’wet for the light of 
hear an, Saran-yfr for the dark atortaing cloud, ud Yana and Yarn! aa 
representing the first huraan pair—tb. originators of the race, or tho 
Vedic Adam ud Ere produced by the anion of the damp rapour of the 
cloud ud the hearenly light. The Vcdio hymne, bowerer, do not 
afford the alighteet ground for such a fantastical interpretation of thou 
n.mre; ud aa regards that of Yams and Yamt. they diacountenanoo it 
even distinctly by deecribrng Yams at (Mating the aonal alliance with 
hia later. Profeaeor Max Muller understands IWM to repreeeot 
the sky; ffonm' yi. the dawn; Yam*. the day; and Yaarf, the night 
(Lecture, on On Scunct of Leegwep*. 3d Series, Load. 1664, p. 600, ff). 
But this interpretation, too. is open to the etrongeet doobte, inasmuch 
e» there ia no valid ground for identifying the luminous deity Viraa’wmt 
with the iky, or Snw'yk (from urea's. going, moving) with the dawn. 
It seems more probable that the phenomena symbolised by ibis myth 
are not of a luminous, bat of u aerial character: tbs kindred myth of 
a luminous character being that of the A/nim. wbo are likewise the 
twin progeny of VinsVet and Saras’y&. or rather of Vires’wat and 
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• a form similar to that of S.ran'yG/ and who represent the transition 
from darkness to light, and the inseparable duality produced by the 
intermingling of both (see J. Muir. • ContribuUona to a Knowledge of 
.ho Vodic Theogony and Mythology, No. 9.’ in the Journal oj Ou Royal 
Asiatic Society, wol. ii. I860) • For ae Visual, - the expanding. 1 
probably implies tho firmament • expanding 1 to the sight through the 
approaching light, Oandhut ^, an usual, tho aolar fire, and Saron'yfi. 
the dark and cool • air * (the -noting element). Yama and Yamt aeem to 
represent the current of air preduced by the effect of the aolar heat 
emanating from tho firmament on tho c«ol air of tho night, when tho 
antagonism between the warm and cold air of whleh this current con- 
•lata would bo Yama repelling the union with hi- aiater Yamt. though, 
at the same time, they are • husband and wife while yet In tho womb * 
(of the night-air). And since this phenomenon extends over tho whole 
almoaphoro, tho two four-eyed watch-log. of Yam. aro probably tho 
eight or twlce-feur regions of tho compow. either each couple of them 
taken together with their intermediate rogione-whenco both dogs are 
called opottod—or tho four regions and tho lntormadlala four taken 
separately'—whence one dog is aloe called dark, and the other tpoUO. 
Yam. being produced by tho solar heat, it become then intelligible 
.hy It is said of Agni. tho (solar) firo. that ho is bom a" Yama, and 
Yama being a phenomenon of tho air. why ho ia also identified with 
VAju. tho wind, aud why tho iulermodiato -pace between heaven and 
earth U assigned to him as his domicile. It U probably a later concep- 
.ion of the Vedio period which describes this abode a. having been 
made for him by tho spirit, or M«n«, and Yama as having boon the f.rat 
nho found Iris way to it; and a still later one. which represents him as 
.he first of mortals who went to that world, for in passage* where those 
idea* are expressed, there is an association belwoen tho moving air and 
• <* Sanskrit Texts.” r. 292 IT. 
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departed life which is foreign to the eldest notions of the Yedaa. It 
led to the position which subsequently Yens —— ll es s luminous 
king who dwells together with the Muss, end ss the lord of Death - 
death then becoming his messenger. Yet in the Ittgreda. he ha not 
jet the office of judge of the deed which is assigned to him in tho later 
mythology of the epic poems end P-rin'aa. end probably tlresdy in 
some of the Cpenishede. At the epe and PanLiie period. Yama 
entirely low* hie ccsmirel character, thowgh he u still called the eon of 
Viroa'waL He then marries 18 daughters of the jstriarch Dak .ha. is 
insulted ae the king of the Manes, becomes the regent of the South, 
and resides In Yamapore. a io«n of the referral regions, where he siu 
in judgment oter the soals of the departed which are brought before 
him. They are generally fetched by h» mongers, who draw thorn 
with mot re out of the bodies which they animated; but in the case of 
very pious ptraons, he assume* himself the fotxcioc of separating tho 
soul from the bedy. After the son! ha been brought before bim, he 
order, hie recorder. CW/rwpwpU or CW^fa. u read to him an 
account of all ths good and bad actiooa It bad dona daring iu life, end 
which are kept registered in a book relied dgressadAssl. and according 
to their merit or drmrrit. ft ia amt to heaven or the infernal regions. 
The precise knowledge which the Purin'as pretend to possess of all 
three proceedings, also extends to the description they gire of this 
recorder, and to their enumeration of the assessors who co-o|*rete 
with Yama at hi* court.—Yamas abler is Yamuna Amongst his 
other names. DA-rwre {• justice), Warmer*. (-king of justice). 
Anlaka (-the ender’j. Asia (-time), and SVaddWrrw (‘the god of 
the S’riddha,’) ore of uaaal occurrence.—When represented, he is of 
grim aped; his colour is green, his garments red. sod be rides on s 
buffalo with a crown on his head, in one hand bolding a dob, and in 
another the noose. 
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Yooa (from iho Sanskrit y-y. join; kindred U, tho Ut. jmg-. Or uuf-. 
Gothic, jink; bonoo juitnion, end figuratively. “conccnUMion. "hgloo. 
or abstract contemplation «, U tho non., of on. of the too divUWm. of 
tho SAnkhya philosophy of «ho Hindus. (800 Sinkhya). While tho 
(\mt of the*. divinion*. «ho Sinkhya proper, i. chiefly oo,.corned in 
teaching iho or principle of creation, and tho ouooo.h.,o dote 

lopmout of tho laltor, U.o main object of tho Yoga is to establish tho 
doctrine of a Supremo Being, and to teach the moan, by which tho 
human soul may become permanently united with it; .nd oince the 
Siinkhya proper i. alien! on Uve creation of tho world by a Supremo 
Uaing—honco it wa. charged. tlmugh unjustly. by iu opponent with 
being etliei.licel—tho Yoga, which U coiled thoiati^. 1. con.idorod to 
be iu complement. According to PaUa**, tho reputed autlmr of thl. 
oytem. tho term Yeja moan. •• the hindering of tho modification, of 
thinking;" and by ouch modification., which, he oay.. may bo accom¬ 
panied with affliction*, or bo free from them, ho undetond. -the thro, 
kind, of o'idenco—vii., perception, inference, and testimony-mis- 
conception or incorrect ascertainment. fancy, deep, m.d recollection." 
Tho" hindering of these modifications " is. according to him. effected 
either by a repeated effort to keep the mind in iu unmodified .tale, or 
by di.paioion, which is tho conociou.neeo of having overcome all desire, 
for objects that are .eon (on earth) or are hoard of (in Scripture). 1 
Dispassion ia conducive to meditation ; this, again, i. of different kind., 
and W attained cither ••impetuously "-in adopting various transccudent 
methods—or "by a devoted reliance on ZVWa, tho Lord. 1 ' Thu Lord, 
or Supremo Being. P.tanjali then defines as a " particular PunuKa, or 
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spirit, who is untcucbod by afflictions. works, tbs results of works, or 
desorts; in whom the germ of onmisdeooo reach** its extrema limit; 
who is the preceptor of seen the first, bemuse he is not limited by 
time; end whose appellation is Om. the t«m of glory.' This word is 
to be muttered, sod its sense is to be reflected upon, for - from it 
comes the knowledge of IVwsrs and the prerention of • the obstacles' 
which impede Yoga. These obstacles, Pataiyali says, are • illness, spsUir, 
doubt, lisdessuess about the accom p lish m e n t of meditation, want of 
exertion, attachment to worldly onsets, erroneous perception, failure to 
attain any stage of meditation, or inabil.ty to continue in the state ef 
meditation when it haa been reached.- There are aereral other methods 
to prerent three obstacles from distracting the mind, end Impeding iu 
steadiness. One. for instance, consists in pondering orer one single 
accepted truth; another in “practising benoroleore. tandarnres. com¬ 
placency. and disregard towards all objects in possession of Impplorea 
or grief, rirtue or rice;" another, - in forcibly expelling or retaining 
the breath;" another, in “dwelling on knowledge that preaentt itself 
in dream or sleep;’ Ac. When ell three modification. here dtoep- 
prered. the mind becomes free from - the tingeing* of the exterior 
world, a. the pure crystal is floe from the colour that men*, to belong 
to It, when a coloured substance is seen athwart H. After haring 
described the rarious modre in which the mind may appear changed 
into the likenees of what it ponder*, the author of this system then 
proceed* to explain the practical Yoga, by which “ concentration * may 
bo attained. It comprises, according to him. mortification, the mutter¬ 
ing of certain hymns, and a dereted reliance on the Lord. Through 
it, meditation is estsblished. and s/Krtire* are got rid of. By afflic¬ 
tions. again, he understands ignorance, egotism, affection, erosion. and 
tenacity of life; which term, are then the subject of an especial inrre- 
tigation into the nature of what is to be got rid of, of what is not 
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desired lo be got rid of, of what is constituted by tho cause, and of what 
is the constitutive cause.—There are eight moans or stages subeorvlent 
to the attainment of concentration—viz., forbearance (jranu i), religious 
observance (myoma), posturos (4 mm), regulation of the breath (prii- 
dydsn>\ restraint of the sense* (jirulydAdrn). steadying of the mind 
(dAdnwM), contemplation (dkyAna), and profound meditation (ittmAdkt). 
—The flint stage, Jotb*amnt4 (yauia), oonsiau In not doing injury to 
living beings, veracity, avoidance of theft, chastity, and non-acceptance 
of gifts; thoy are tho universol great duly.—Tho socond etago. rWfgiow 
chtnxmet (nfyoma), comprises purity—eiternal as woll as internal— 
contentment. austerity, muttering of tho Vodlo hymns, and devoted 
rolianc* on the Lord.—Tho third stago of Yoga. peHum (<Uana), ia 
defined by Patai\Jali as “ that which is steady and oomfortablo " at tho 
same llmo. live eommentatom mention sevoral varietiee of such poe- 
turfi. According to an interesting treatiio on the Yoga philosophy by 
NavlnachandrspAln. ono of thoeo, callod StddhAtana, is pracUsod by 
placing the left heel under the anus, and tho right hool in front of tho 
genitals, by firing tho sight upon tho space between the eyebrows, and, 
while in this motionless attitude, meditating upon tho mysterious 
syllablo Om. Of tho posture called Padmfaana tho same treatise 
says, that it consists in placing tho left foot upon tho right thigh, and 
tho right foot upon tho loft thigh, in holding with tho right hand tho 
right great too, and with the left hand tho loft great too, tho hands 
coming from behind tho bock and crossing each other; while the ohin 
rests on the interclavicular apace, and tho sight is fixed on the tip of the 
nose. Whoa tho command of auch postures is attained, Patanjoli says, 
tho Yogin doos uot suffer either from cold or hoot, hunger or thirst, or 
similar afflictions.—'The fourth stage, ngxUalion oj tin Irtalh (prAiayima) 
is threefold, according os it concerns exhalation or inhalation, or becomes 
tantamount to suspension of the breath, tho latter also being termed 
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kumkhaku (from temUa. a jar). Ucuh - the vital spirits then are at 
motionleu. at water it in a jar." Through toch a regulation of the breath, 
tho obscuration of the pore quality of the mind it removed, ana the 
latter become fit for acta of attention. Nartnachandrepila describes 
different proceaaea of the Prin'iyim* at telecud from different autho- 
ritiet. One. for instance, cemsfota. according to him. in the act of 
inhaling through the left nostril for 7 0788 seconds. tutpending the 
broath for 30 7188 tcoooit, and eihaling throogh the right nostril 
for 15 3570 seconds ; then inhaling through the right nostril for 
80-7158 second*, exhaling through the right nostril for 7 0788 
seconds, tutpending the breath for 80-7158 teconit, end exhaling 
through tho left nostril for 18-3570 soeools; lastly, inhaling through 
the loft nostril for 7-8788 aeconde. tnapeodiog the hraath tor 80-7159 
seconds, and sxhatiug throogh ths right nostril for 15 3576 sooondi. 
To the kuHbkak,,, of which there are eight varieties, tbs asms autlor 
observes, two processes ere indkpeuaaUe: sitting la one of ths postures 
described; and, by means ef an incision b ths fnruum liugnm. and 
milking, at it were, the tongue, causing ll gradually to become so 
lengthened as to allow ths rims glouidis to be shut by pressing beck 
the epiglottis with the point of the retrorerted tongue. Such 
fcu, it is supposed, produce the meet wonderful eSccU: some of them 
cure dieco.es bf the heed and lunge, dropsy. Ac.; others make proof 
ogaimt all aorta of inflammation end fever; the eighth or last variety 
of tho kumbhaka, especially, curee ail diseases, pargre from all aba, 
promote, longevity, enlightens the mind, end awakens the soul.—The 
fifth stage of Yog^ the rostsefot oj tie srewe (prwfjAUre). means the 
withholding of the eenaee from their respective objects, and the ecoom- 
modeling them entirely to the nature of the mind. According to an 
authority quoted by NavinechaadrepUa. a login’s sense, are suspended 
when ho cm suspend the respiratory movement* for 10 minutes and 48 
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seconds—This stags is preparatory to the sixth, or th* tUadykt of ih» 
mind (JMraU), which means tho freeing of tbo mind from any sensual 
disturbance, by fixing tho thoughts on some port of tho body, for 
instance, on the novel or tho Up of the nose. This stage, it is 
supposed, can bo accomplished -hen the Yogin is able to suspend his 
respiratory movements for 81 minutes and 30 seconds; and, according 
to Na.InachandrapAla. it is effected by different process-muttering 
the syllable Om 144,000 times. fixing tho eyoe upon tho tip of Uie 
nose, or the space between the eyebrows, for two hours, swallowing 
the tongue for two hours, tcc.-OonlmpinOon (dAydm.), the seventh 
stage of Yogs, is the fixing of the mind on the one object of know 
ledge, the 8uprcmo Spirit, ao as to exoludo all other thoughts. It la 
practised in consequonoo of tho "steadying of tho mind," as doftnod 
before: and. according to the authority quoted by NavlnachandrapAlo, 
a man can accomplish it when he is able to suspend hi. respiratory 
movements for 43 minutoa end 18 seconds.—The eighth and last atago 
of Yoga, profound mdUntion (senMdW), U the perfect absorption of 
thought into tho one oljoct of meditation. Urn 8upremo 8pirit: it is 
devoid, aa it wore, of any definite character, which would suggest a term 
ns applicable to U. In suoh a .Into, KavlnachandrapdU says, " a Yogin 
i. insensible to heat and cold, to pleasure end pain: he U insensible to 
I,lows and wounds, to the effects of fire; ho is tho same In prosperity 
and adversity: he enjoys an ccstaUo condition. He is free from lust, 
fear, and anger: he is disengaged from all works. Ho is not affected 
by honour and dishonour. He looks upon gold. iron, and stones with 
tho same unconcerned eyes. He is tho same in love and in hatred; he 
is the same amongst friends and enemies." And according to tho 
authority he quotas, such a slate may bo attained by a man who oan 
suspend his respiratory movements for 1 hour, 80 minutes, and 84 
seconds.—The last three stages are also comprised under one distinctive 
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name, Sam'pama, or "restraining." because ii is chioflyon tho perfection 
attained in thcoe three oolleclirely that depond tlie wondorful rreulia 
which are promiaed to a Yogin when he applies them to the contem¬ 
plation of special object*. Such result* are. for instance, a knowledge 
of the past and future, a knowledge of the sounds of all animals, of all 
that happened in ono's former birth*, of live thoughts of others, of tho 
timo of one 1 * own death, a kiwwledgo of all that oiist* in tho 
different world*, of star* aud planet*, of the .tructuro of on*’* own 
body, 4c. There are o*pocUUy, ltowever, eight groat power* which 
a Yogin will acquire when properly regulating and applying the 
—via., tho power of shrinking into the form of the minutest store; that 
of aaautning a glganllo body; that of becoming extremely light; that of 
becoming extremely hoary: that of unlimited reach of tho organ* (as 
touching tho moon with tho tip of • Anger); that of irresistible will; 
that of obtaining perfoct dominion ovor the innor organs of tho body; 
and that of acquiring mastery ovor everything. If llio Yogin applio* 
so m'yama to tho contemplation of tho smallcat division* of time. *nd 
tho suoooMive order in which *uch division* occur, ho obtain* a discri¬ 
mination which enable* him to understand tho subtlo element*, and to 
aoo all otyeett at once. When hi* intclloct ha* become free from all 
comideration* of wolf, and hi* spirit is no longer subject to the result of 
act* performed, and whon both bare thus attained the somo degree of 
purity, tho Yogin obtain* eternal liberation.—In tho last elmptor of hh 
work, Pataqjali then shew* that three perfect ions are notalwaysobtainod 
by Yogin* in ono birth, but that Prakt'M, or nature (*M Sankhja), 
generally in a succession of births, brings to maturity the result obtainod 
in a prior birth. Ho thus make* natures, not actions, the causo of each 
effect; meritorious actions merely serving, according to him. to remove 
the obstructions which, from b*d actions, would arise to its regular 
progress, just oi water would take its natural course afire tho husband- 
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man, who would want to lead it from field to field, had removed tho 
obstructions that lay in its path. After having then taught that tho 
result of actions, in successive births, consists in tho recollection of a 
prior state, and in tho obtainmenl of a special existence (a special 
duration of life, and special enjoyments); and aftor having di»cu*aed 
the different influence* to which tho mind may becomo subject in its 
union to different objects, Patnivjuli winds up with describing the mode 
in which final liberation gradually takoa place. First, ho says, when a 
poison ha. obtained the diacriminulion conveyed by tho Yoga doctrine, 
all ideas of self—such ns, I am difforent from another—cease. In 
consequence, thought is tamed Inward, and this is the commencement 
of liberation. But. as still rccolleoliou*. derived from former existences, 
■"mutinies prevail iu hit mind, tboy must bo abandoned by him in tho 
seme way as he ha. to overcomo the afflictions, above specified. When 
ho haMixeocdod iu this, 1>U knowledge will hovo booomo so infinite, 
(bat but little will remain for him to bo known. Thou tho cosraical 
gm'at, or qualities, too (see Binkhya), having oceomplished the main 
objoot of spirit, will have gradually arrived at tiro and of their functions, 
and, as a cousoquonco, matter will booomo separated from spirit. This 
Is M*lya, or true liberation, for the mere power of tho mind to retain 
IU naturo after dissolution has taken plaoo Is not yot truo liberation.— 
Tho practical part of tho Yoga was admitted into tho Inter Voddnta. 
Iu othical portion is especially dwelt upon in tho celebrated episode 
of tho Mahibh&rala tho BhagandgUi. But tho great power St has 
at all periods exorcised on tho Hindu mind, is Ires derived from 
iu philosophical speculations, or iu moral injunctions, than from the 
wonderful effects which tho Yoga practices are supposed to produce, 
and from tho countenance they givo to the favourite tendency of orthodox 
Hinduism, tho performance of austerities. It is nocdlcss, however, to 
say that frequently these practices were and are merely o cloak for 
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imposture and hypocrisy, and that the professional Yogins, numbers of 
whom are met with throughout India, are often nothing but laxy men¬ 
dicant or jugglers, who. by impressing the vulgar with a boliof in their 
supernatural powers, couvort it into a source of au cosy livelihood. Such 
followers of the Yoga pretend, for instance, to foretell future events: 
they desl in palmistry, and profess to cure disease*. There are 
instance*, too, whero. for a handsome consider.lion, thoy allow thsm- 
aelves to be buriod for a certain time, so as to oxhibit the power of the 
Yoga. Two auch cases are related as aulheutio in tho treatise of 
Navlnaeliaudrap&la; and it would appear from them, that a human 
being, after liaviug undergone ocilain preparations, such as the Yoga 
pre.cnbos them, m.y be shut up in a box without either food or dnuk, 
for the space of a month, or even forty days and nights, and yet remain 
alive. The author of the treatise endeavour*, Indeed, to shew that tbs 
rule* laid down by tho Yogs regarding the modo of respiration, tho 
postures, and the diot of a Yogin, may bavo bocn founded on s careful 
observation of tho nature and haUla of hibernating animals; and in 
aupport of tills vlow, ho sutsr* into a detailed investigation of the 
elect of tho Yoga practlcss on animal lifo. If, as It teems, his stato- 
monts are correct, much of wliat otherwise would bo incredible in tho 
accounts given of tho performances of Yogins, could bo received ss 
truo, bocauso admitting of explanation. The system of PutuifaH wm 
taught by him in a littlo work called YofutUru, which eonsnts of four 
PAdaa, or chapters, each comprising a number of Sittrtu. Tho 
oldest commentary on it is ascribed to a I’ydsn; and tliis was 
commented on by Vnebitiyati-ilifra. Of other coroiiKiitariee, those 
by PyrubraWitfciAu, Bhtyidrra, and A'rfyi 'ijilha/fu are tlio most sp|<roved 
of.—For a fuller enumeration of lbs works on the Yoga, see A Contri¬ 
bution toxardi nn hula to tht Bibtioyrapby of tht Indian Philotopkital 
Sytimi. by Filzedward Hall (Calcutta, 1N30). The fir»t two chapters 
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of (ho Stltra* have boon translated, with annotation., founded on the 
commentary of Bhoj^eva. b, the late J. K Ballantyne (Allahabad. 
1663 ); and a paraphrase, but somewhat too free, of the same common, 
tar, i. contained in the 4th Tol of William Ward'. Fuw c] History. 
Utnmand lUHgim Hindus, rfe.. 4 voU. (London. 1817- 

isaoy. For a brief account of the system, see also tho 1st vol. of 
H. T. ColobrooVe'a JffseeUmeou. Essoys, 2 vola. (Londou, 1887); and 
for the practice of the Yoga. A Treatiu on At Yoga PUtosopAy-that 
referred to abovo-by N. 0. Paul (i. o.. NavloaohandnpAla). Benares. 

1861 .). 


YUOA. 

Yuo* (from tho Sanskrit ynf. Join ; kindred to the Lat. j-«y. the Or. 
Mtf., Gothic, y'uA; bene., literally, junction) denote, in Hindu mylhc 
logy and astronomy, a long mundano period of yean, which is preceded 
by a period called 8m ndAyrf. • twilight,' and followed by a similar period 
called MAydmV*. - portion of twilight.' Manu. the MahAbhAmta, 
and tho PurAn'n. name four such poriods, threo of which bavo already 
elupecd,—viz., the WU*. 2WM-, and D^pora-Yuga ; while the fourth, 
or KaH-Yuga. i, that in which we live. The KriiU-Yuga. according to 
these works, consists of 4000 divine yosre, its Sandh/A of 400. and its 
SandhykoVa likewise of 400 divine yean. Tho TretA-Yuga consists 
of 3000. and its SandhyA and SandhyAmVa of 300 divine yean each ; 
tho DwApara-Yuga of 2000 divine years, with 200 such yean to its 
SandhyA, rend 200 to its SandhyAmVa; and tho Kali-Yoga of 1000 
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divine year*, with 100 such yean to its Sandhyi, nnd 100 to its 8and- 
hyiraVa. Aud since a divine year comprises 800 solsr year* of 
mortals, a year of men being a day of the gods, these Yugas. with their 
8andhyAs and Suodhy&mVas, would severally represent 1,788,000, 
1 , 200 , 000 , 801 , 000 , and 138,000, or in the aggregate, 1.320,000 solar 
years of mortals—a period called MahAyugo, or 'a great Yuga;' 
1,820,000,000 years being a day and night of BrahraA. 8oo Kalpa. 
The notion on which the thoory of tbo Yugas and their Sandhyli and 
SaudhyftmVas is baaed, as may be easily inferred from the foregoing 
statement, Is that of a doaconding progression, 4, 8, 8, 1, each of those 
units multiplied by 1000 . and in the oaas of the poriod* preceding and 
following the Yuga, by 100 yoars. Tho deteriorating proooas thus 
indicated in tho succession of theso Yugas. U also supposed to cha¬ 
racterise the relative physical and moral worth of these mundane ages. 

• In lha Kr'ita Yuga/ Manu aaya, • mon are free from disoase, attain all 
tho objocts of tlielr doairew, and live 100 yoora; but In tho Trent 
aud the succeeding Yugas, thoir life is lessened gradually by ono 
quarter/... 1 Iu the Kr'ita-Yuga. devotion la declared to be the higliest 
object of mon; In tho TretA. aplrltual knowledge: in the DwApara. 
sdorilico: in the Kali, liberality alone/ See also for other passagos tho 
artiolo Kaliyugs. Tho presont or Kaliyoga of the world oommonoed in 
tho year 3101 n.c., whoo in tho yoar 1807, therefore, 1008 yoars of 
tho Kaliyuga would havo ovpired.—Tho torm Yuga ia sometimes 
also applied to Other divisions of time. Tlio VUhn'u-PurAn’a, for 
instance, mentions, besides tho Yugas abovo named, a Yuga which con¬ 
sists of a oyolo of flvo yoars. culled Surn'raMnni, PirriiwUtiru, Idwliara, 
AnHKilmra. aud Valiant, (see Wilson's tranalation of this PurAn'a, 9d 
od., by FiUodward Hall, sol. i. p, 19, IF.; vol. ii. p. 351, ff.); and a 
Yuga, or cycle of five years, is, as Colcbrooke states (ifiicel/amout 
linayt, rol. i. p. 103, ff.), likowiso tbs cyclo described in tho astro* 
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nomioal tmliM connected with the Vedae. The use of the terra 
Yug., however, in such a special mum is not frequent, whereas iu 
Application to the four mundane ogee is that which generally prevail, 
in the classical and medieval Sanskrit literature.—For other works, 
besides tboso already referred to, which afford information on thoso and 
other divisions of Hindu time, see Aula Sunlit a. a Collection of 
Memoir, on lhe fwiOM Mo<Um according lo "kick lhe Nation, of the 
Southern Parte o) India divide Time. 4o., by John Warren (Madras. 
1885); and Amalie Chronology, the Hindu and Mohammedan Method, 
Of reckoning Time explained, &o., by Charles Philip Brown (Lend. 
1803 ). 
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